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READINGS IN BUTLER’S “ ANALOGY.” 
BY THE RIGHT HON. J. NAPIER, 


EX-LORD CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. 
. 





IX.—THE OPINION OF NECESSITY CONSIDERED AS IN- 

FLUENCING PRACTICE. 
WE have been engaged in the consideration of the present 
life as adapted to the purposes of moral discipline, and a 
preparation for a future state beyond the grave. This 
discipline has been shown to be governed by that im- 
portant law of our nature which we call the law of 
habit. Dr. Carpenter, in his profound and instructive 
work on ‘* Human Physiology,” has said :—‘* The con- 
science of the religious man, indeed, may be said to be the 
resultant of the combination of his moral sense with the 
idea of duty which arises out of his sense of relation to 
the Deity. With the former are closely associated all 
those emotions and propensities which render him as con- 
siderate of the welfare of his fellow-men as of his own; 
and with the notion of duty to God are closely united the 
desire of his favour, the fear of his displeasure, the 
aspiration after his perfection, all which act, like other 
motives, in deciding the will. Their relative force on 
any occasion, as compared with that of the lower propen- 
sities and sensual desires, greatly depends on the degree 
in which they are habitually brought to influence the 
mind; and it is in its power of fixing its contemplation 
on those higher considerations which ought to be para- 
mount to all others, and of withdrawing it from the lower, 
that the will has the chief influence in the direction of 
the conduct according to the dictates of virtue” (Sth 
Edition, p. 581). 

When he treats on the motive powers which are the 
sources of human action, under the permission or inten- 
tional direction of the will, he classifies them under three 
heads—“‘ previously acquired habits, emotional states, and 
notions of right and duty, which may act simply accord- 
ing to the intensity with which they are brought before 
the mind, but obtain a much stronger influence when 
they acquire an emotional character from the association 
of the feeling of desire with the idea of obligation; that 
is, when we feel a wish to do that which we are conscious 
we ought todo. This association (he adds) is one which 
it is peculiarly within the capability of the will to cherish 
and strengthen ; and still more powerful is the operation 
of these combined motives when a constant habit of acting 
upon them has been formed; for the strongest desires are 
then immediately repressed, the strongest aversions cease 
to exert an influence, when once the question is looked 
at in its moral aspect, and a clear perception has been 
attained of its right and its wrong side” (pp. 629-631). 

All this—indeed, all that we have been considering 
from the first—assumes that man has a free will—that is 
to say, a power of determining and acting within certain 
limits, according to his own choice as a responsible 
agent ; and without this he must cease to be considered 
as an intelligent or moral being, or accountable to God 
as the righteous Governor of the world. Butler has at 
first assumed that there is an intelligent Author of Na- 
ture. This is what I called his postulate. But, as the 
objection may be made against the proof of this assump 











tion, as it may be supposed that what is called necessity 
will itself account for the origin and preservation of all 
things, he thinks it proper, at this stage, to meet this 
by showing, as he does in the sixth chapter, that this 
necessity (which must at least be consistent with what 
we certainly experience) does not destroy the proof of an 
intelligent Author or Governor of Nature, nor of a 
moral governor of the world, nor of our living in a state 
of religion. 

You will observe what the title of this chapter is—“ of 
the opinion of necessity considered as influencing prac- 
tice.” In its speculative aspect this question has been, 
from an early date, a fruitful source of strife and con- 
tention—of worse than unprofitable controversy. 

Philosophers and theologians, in setting aside the 
fundamental intuitions of man, the consciousness of his 
moral nature and his moral responsibility, unwilling to 
accept in humility what God has disclosed in the consti- 
tution and course of Nature and in the book of Revelation, 
for the guidance of man, to be received in the docile 
and submissive spirit of childhood, have entangled the 
question in such perplexity, as to require both faith 
and patience to restore it to its true simplicity. Their 
doubtful disputations may at least teach us how great is 
the folly, if not the sin, of all pretentious speculation 
which overleaps the proper boundaries of human know- 
ledge, or overlooks the limitations of the human faculties. 

*¢They found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 

In Coleridge’s Notes on “ Baxter’s Life of Himself,” 
he quotes the following sentence from the pen of that 
eminent and godly man :—‘‘ And when I have studied 
hard to understand some abstruse admired book, as ‘de 
Scientia Dei,’ ‘de Providentii circa Malum,’ ‘de De- 
cretes,’ ‘de Preedeterminatione,’ ‘de Libertate Creaturz,’ 
&c., I have but attained the knowledge of human imper- 
fection, and to see that the author is but a man as well 
as I.” 

Coleridge adds, by way of comment :—“ On these 
points I have come to a resting-place. Let such articles 
as are either to be recognised as facts—for example, sin 
or evil, having its origination in a will; and the reality 
of a responsible and (in whatever sense freedom is pre- 
supposed in responsibility) of a free will in man—or 
acknowledged as laws, &c. &c., let these be vindicated 
from absurdity, from self-contradiction, and contradiction 
to the pure reason, and restored to simple incomprehen- 
sibility. He who seeks for more knows not what he is 
talking of.” “The truths in question (he says, in his 
“ Comment on Leighton”) are transcendent, and have 
their evidence, if any, in the ideas themselves; ; 
and as they do not originate in the intellective faculty of 
man, so neither are they addressed primarily to our 
intellect.” 

In the recent edition of “ Butler’s Sermons,” published 
by Bell and Daldy (p. 374 et seq.), you will find the cor- 
respondence of Butler with Dr. Clarke on this subject of 
the free agency of man. “The chief glory of Clarke,” 
says Dugald Stewart (Coll. Works, i., 295), “as a meta- 
physical author, is due to the boldness and ability with 
which he placed himself in the breach against the 
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Necessitarians and Fatalists of his times.” It is interest- 
ing to find Butler, more than twenty years before the 
publication of the ‘‘ Analogy,” in correspondence ‘with 
Clarke, with the object in view which is given in his own 
simple but memorable words in a letter dated in 1713 :— 
“ As I design the search after truth as the business of my 
life, I shall not be ashamed to learn from any person.” 
In the year 1717, he discusses this question of necessity, 
and whilst he states the difficulties which he felt “in han- 
dling the abstract question, and which he subsequently 
admits to have been in a great degree, if not altogether 
removed by the replies of Clarke, he says, in his letter of 
80th September, 1717, “ Though all that I have here said 
should be true, I don’t think the foundations of religion 
would be at all removed, for there would certainly, notwith- 
standing, remain reasons of infinite weight to confirm the 
truth and enforce the practice of it; but upon another 
account, I have cause to think that I am guilty of some 
mistake in this matter, viz., that I am conscious of some- 
what in myself, and discern the same in others, which seems 
directly to contradict the foregoing objections.” He could 
not but suspect the reasoning which conflicted with in- 
tuition, and falsified his moral nature. Locke seems to 
have felt like difficulty, and to have reposed at last on 
the moral certainty of his inward convictions. “I own 
freely to you,” says this candid and enlightened philo - 
sopher, ‘‘ the weakness of my understanding, that though 
it be unquestionable that there is omnipotence and 
omniscience in God our Maker, and though J cannot have 
a clearer perception of anything than that I'am free, yet I 
cannot make freedom in man consistent with omnipo- 
tence and omniscience in God, though I am as fully per- 
suaded of both as of any truth I most firmly assent to, 
and, therefore, I have long since given off the considera- 
tion of that question, resolving all into this short con- 
clusion, that if it be possible for God to make a free 
agent, then man is free, though I see not the way of it.” 
Dr. Johnson seems to have encountered like difficulty, 
and to have also retreated upon the consciousness of 
freedom which overruled his abstract reasoning on the 
subject. 

In some of the attempts which have been made to 
reconcile a rigid system of necessity with moral freedom, 
theology has been entangled in what properly appertains 
to the philosophy of human nature, and abstract specu- 
lation has been unduly mixed up with biblical teaching. 
The inherent difficulties of the question have not beeti 
removed. It has been well observed, that the general 
answer to all such difficulties is to be found in the con- 
fession of our ignorance as regards the mystery from 
which they spring, and on which the solution depends ; 
and the advance to be made is in the clearer apprehen- 
sion of the réasons why ‘they are insoluble by ‘créatures 
with limited faculties. “The finite is‘ unable to grasp the 
infinite. “The light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehended it not.” 

The difficulty is essentially involved in the idea of 
* the Eternal,” which the human understanding struggles 
to express by two seemingly contradictory positions— 
“‘ foreknowledge and free will.” “Whatever objection can 
be raised from the former, as to the free agency of man} 
must also apply to the freedom of the Omnipotent. 
Indeed, what we call contingency has reference only to 
the limited and imperfect knowledge of man. There can 
be no contingency with God; and the sovereignty of his 
will cannot be gainsaid. As to the will of man, it is the 
ultimate fact in human nature which we cannot’ ahalyse. 
In its very nature it is inscrutable ; as a fact; its existence 
is admitted, and this is enough for every practical 
purpose, According to this practical view Butler hag 
proceeded hitherto, and now he goes on to show that 





whatever be the merits of the speculative treatment of 
the dogma of necessity, as we find it to be indifferent or 
inapplicable to the conduct of common life, we may con- 
sider it as equally indifferent or inapplicable to religion— 
to the living faith of a practical Christian. 

The necessity for which a Fatalist pleads cannot ex- 
clude deliberation,’ choice, preference, ‘and acting from 
certain principles and to certain ends, because this is 
matter of fact and of daily experience. All that neces- 
sity can urge is this—that things could not have been 
otherwise than they are and have been. As, then, 
necessity (supposing it to be true) does not exclude intel- 
ligence and Nea n in us, but only says that we act 
necessarily. though designedly and intelligently, neither 
does it exclude intelligence and design from the Author 
of Nature in the creation and preservation of the world; 
but at most it can only aflirm that he was acting and is 
acting necessarily. 

When it is said that necessity is itself the proper 
account of the existence of God, this is a new sense of 
the word, which arises from the scantiness and imperfee- 
tion of language, when we ascribe to God a necessary 
existence uncaused by any agent. We cannot avoid the 
conclusion of an Infinite Being existing, prior to all 
design contributory to his existence, and exclusive of it ; 
but it is not alleged that everything exists, as it does, by 
this kind of necessity, which is antecedent in Nature to 
design ; indeed, it is admitted that design, in the actions 
of men, contributes to many alterations in Nature. 

When it is said, therefore, that everything is by ne- 
cessity, it can only mean that it is by a Being acting neces- 
sarily ; and it must be admitted that the necessity under 
which he is supposed to act does not exclude intelligence 
and design, and therefore does not prejudge the con- 
clusion, drawn from the appearances of design and of 
final causes, that the Author of Nature is an intelligent 
Designer, and that he is the natural Governor of the 
world. What Butler had assumed, therefore, stands 
undisturbed. If necessity be consistent with  spageommet 
with ‘the constitution of the world, and the natural 
government of it which we experience, is it irrecon- 
cilable with the belief that we are in a state of religion— 
with the system of religion and the proof of it? He 
puts the case of a child educated from his youth up in 
the principles of Fatalism, and then left to apply them to 
practicé. ~He would either be the plague of himself and 
all who camé in contact with him, or he must be sub- 
jected to such corrective discipline as would convince him 
that if the scheme he were instructed in were not false, 
yet that he reasoned inconclusively ypon it, and, some- 

ow or other, misapplied it to practice and common life. 
The experience, then, of the conduct of Providence at 

resent ought, in all reason, to convince the Fatalist that 
his scheme of ‘necessity is misapplied. 

When applied to the subject of religion, every prac- 
tical application of it ends in absurdity; it cannot be 
acted upon in the course and conduct of life. But expe- 
rience justifies us in reasoning on the supposition that we 
are free, and the constitution and course of Nature is 
adapted to this supposition. So that ‘prior to the con- 
sideration of the abstract question, we find, as a matter of 
fact, that we are treated and dealt with as if we were free. 
If, then, the opinion of necessity be in any sense true, 
still we cannot apply it in apy way which would contra- 
dict the freedom of which we are conscious, and which 
wé find ag a matter of experience in ‘the natural course of 
daily life. ' z 

‘Religion is a practical subject, and life has its many 
duties; and as confi ly we have not faculties which 
would enable us to apply the opinion of necessity (if 
true) to practical subjects, it is manifest that, if we apply 
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it to religion, and thence conclude that we are freed from 
the sacred obligations which religion imposes, we cannot 
depend on this conclusion. Whatever be the speculative 
rs a of necessity, for all practical purpooes it is as if it 
were false. Man must deal with himself at all times, and 
on all occasions, on one and the same principle of neces- 
sity or of freedom. We have already seen ‘that, in the 
coursé of daily duty and the sphere of religious feeling, 
we are governed by principles which, if not identical, are 
not contradictory ; morality and piety are not intended 
to be divorced from the motives and the conduct of com- 
mon life. If, then, there be any practical inference from 
this doctrine of necessity, it must bear equally upon all 
motives of conduct—upon all calculations of conse- 
quences ; but as we find, in the course of Nature, that it 
is not applicable to practice, we must consistently con- 
clude that, with respect to all practical subjects (and 
therefore with regard to religion), it is as if it were not 
true. Ifit be false, we have nothing to do with it ; if it be 
true, we cannot apply it. It is irrelevant or unfounded. 

To pretend to act upon reason, in opposition to practical 
principles—to our experience of life, our consciousness, 
our common serise, our moral convictions—to principles 
that. the Author of Nature has given us to act upon; and 
to pretend to apply our reason to subjects with regard to 
which we find it cannot be trusted—this, he says, is 
vanity, conceit, and unreasonableness. 

But this is not all. If necessity be reconcilable with 
anything, it is reconcilable with that character in the 
Author of Nature which is the foundation of religion. 
Happiness and misery, we find as a matter of fact, are 
appointed to be the consequences of our actions ; and the 
government of God, as actually exercised over us, and 
which we actually experience, shows that veracity and 
justice must be the natural rule and measure of exercising 
this authority or government. The character of this 
government, as carried on by a method of rewards and 
punishments—this is as certain as our experience ; and so 
is the possession of a moral faculty, which implies a rule 
of action; and this involves a command from God, with 
all the consequences which are necessarily involved. 
Necessity cannot get rid of the fact, nor displace the 
direct consequence, which is itself necessary. «If it can 
justify a sin or a crime, it can equally justify the 
appointed punishment which is annexed to the action 
as its necessary consequence. ‘The general proof of reli- 
gion which we have been heretofore considering is left in 
all its reality, even supposing this dogma of necessity to 
be in any sense true. Nor could it ‘affect the external 
evidence of religion derived from the consent of all ages, 
the antiquity of it, and the historical and traditional evi- 
dence of its having been taught by revelation. 

He wisely observes that both our speculative and our 
moral faculties are liable to be préjudiced and deceived, 
and, therefore, we should be very cautious as to the 
manner in which, and the sources from which, we may 
derive our opinions on such vital subjects as virtue and 
religion. It is not, indeed, suggested that we are not to 
use these faculties and the means that God has given us 
for such inquiries, and for the use of which we are to 
him accountable, but that we are to use them conscien- 
tiously, with candour and circumspection. Indeed, I would 
say that it is well worthy of more consideration than 
it has sometimes received :' that in forming and correct- 


ing all our opinions, we are not less responsible for the 
use we make’ of our faculties and opportunities than we 
are for our conduct and the amendment of our lives. 
There is but one unerring standard of conduct and con- 
sistency—the will of God, discoverable in the constitution 
hh gr of Nature, and also revealed in his Holy 
Word. 








NEVER DESPAIR !—AN INCIDENT OF 1812. 
Ir was in 1812, that terrible year when Moscow was 
burnt. Among the families ruined by that fatal disaster 
was the one of which we are about to speak. This 
family had lost almost everything except life, and, to pre- 
serve that, resolyed to follow the French army, which, 
unable to conquer Nature, was retreating before that 
winter of unequalled severity. 

This family consisted of a man, his wife, and five 
children. They only escaped one peril to fall into 
another. At one time their lives were in danger from 
the Russians; at another, they were ill used by the 
French soldiery; and at another they were amid the 
bullets and the blows exchanged by the Cossacks and the 
French. 

To escape from these scenes of violence and bloodshed, 
a bye road was chosen by the fugitives. After travelling 
for some time, they came to a lofty embankment, which 
was so narrow that the vehicle which carried them could 
scarcely pass along it. ‘The horses were so fatigued and 
famished that they could scarcely follow the driver who 
led them. Behind came the father of the family, now 
pushing and now holding up the carriage. In this way 
the disconsolate group slowly pursued their journey. 
Instead of diminishing, the danger increased, for the 
embankment became gradually more elevated. It was 
fearful to look down into the abyss, and to think that, at 
any moment, they might tumble over and be buried in 
the snow beneath. 

The mother sat in silence and kept her children silent; 
and the father thought within himself, ‘‘ These poor 
little ones will never endure the icy wind,” which swept 
over the mountain and the plains. But he said, ** Let 
us hope in the Lord; perhaps we shall soon come to the 
end!” Again and again they renewed their efforts to 
proceed; but at last, all at once, the vehicle slid down, and 
ié was impossible to stop it. All of them were plunged 
headlong down into the ravine, and buried alive in the 
deep snow. As the carriage rolled down, the mother 
and the children stretched out their hands in vain to the 
unhappy father, who was left alone standing upon the 
fatal road. He could not help them; he could only see 
them rush to destruction, as it appeared, inevitable. Snow 
and ice were everywhere, black ‘clouds floated overhead, 
and the tempest howled around. No trace of hope or 
succour could be seen or expected. 

What was to be done? The coachman had gone down 
with the rest. All appeared to be lost. But a voice 
seemed to say in his heart, ‘‘ The Lord liveth; all is not 
lost ; neyer despair!” After an effort, he succeeded in 
reaching the carriage. The driver lay senseless beneath 
the dead horses. ‘Ihe mother and children were injured 
but little. They succeeded in extricating their faithful 
servant, and, after much exertion, restored him to his 
consciousness. So far, all was well; the Lord had 
spared their lives. 

But how to proceed! The carriage was down there, 
disabled, and the horses were dead. A terrible prospect 
seemhed to be before them. ‘‘ Let us commend our souls 
to God, and sit down and die together!” exclaimed the 
disconsolate mother. ‘t Happy will he be who is first 
called.” Her husband still had faith. 

* Rossignol,” said he to the driver, ‘t you are not well. 
Stay here with the carriage, and I will go and seck for 
ai 42 

“ Nay,” said Rossignol ; “‘ you are more needful than I 
am; let me go, and you stay with the rest.” 

He waited for no reply, and, without 4 moment’s hesi- 
tation, started ‘on his forlorn expedition, he knew not 
whither. Those who remained commended Rossignol 
and themselves to the grace and guidance of God, par- 
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took of the scanty provisions they had with them, and 
waited to see what the Lord would do. 

The day passed away and night came. The next day 
passed, and that night also, and still no answer to their 

rayers! Hunger and cold began to tell upon them, and 
seath seemed to be near. Silent and motionless, they sat 
down in despair. At length the children pleaded in 
piteous tones for bread. This woke up again in their 
parents the love of life, and the mother especially 
remembered that the faithful domestic had gone to seek 
for help. 

‘¢ Husband,” she cried, “lend me your aid; I will call 
for Rossignol; he has lost his way, and knows not how to 
find us.” 

They climbed the bank; they waved their handker- 
chief ; they looked wistfully over the vast expanse of ice 
and snow. Nothing was to be heard or seen to indicate 
the presence of a human being; and it was with extreme 
difficulty that the frantic mother stood her ground 
against the cold, stormy wind. 

The children wanted bread ; they must not give up yet. 
So the father got the carriage-pole, and his wife tied her 
red handkerchief to it. This they lifted up in their 
frozen hands as they stood upon the bank. 

** Rossignol, Rossignol!” cried the poor woman. 

‘Tt is vain to call Rossignol,” interrupted her hus- 
band: “ your cries are wasted upon the wind.” 

‘The Lord can hear me,” answered she, and continued 
to call for a deliverer. 

And the Lord ordained that the wind should waft the 
woman’s fecble voice to Rossignol. He heard it amid 
the howling of the storm, and climbing a rock, discovered 
the waving handkerchief. A few brief moments, and he 
was there. He brought with him a horse from the battle- 
field, a sledge, some bread, and some wood which the 
soldiers had left behind. They were saved! 

And thus the Lord suffers not the prayers, and groans, 
and hopes of his people to be confounded; thus he 
rewards faithful endeavours; and thus he teaches us 
never to despair. ‘‘ Blessed are all they that put their 
trust in him !”—Frem the German. 








A FEW THOUGHTS ON COL. III. 5. 
Tue Apostle groups together here, under four different 
names. the sin which may be best called a breach of the 
seventh commandment. Mortify all sins, but begin with 
these—these four, and their twin-brother ‘* covetousness.” 
It is remarkable how very frequently these two classes of 
sins come together in the Word of God. They are very 
different sins in the eyes of men. They are twin- 
brothers in the eye of God. Covetousness, so long as it 
keeps within the law of bare henesty, and abstains from 
direct plunder, is a most respectable sin, as man looks 
upon it. His twin-brother is not quite so respectable, 
though there are certain kinds of what is called 
‘* respectable society,” which permit even these sins to a 
man, and only put their ban on them in the case of 
woman. But covetousness is considered, in the world, a 
most respectable sin ; and it is so, also, too much in the 
Church. The covetous man does not get hisdue. The 
fornicator, the unclean person, the lustful, is excommu- 
nicated ; he is cut off from the roll of the saints; tut 
his brother, trim and sleek, and smooth, sits in the high 
places of the sanctuary, andisnot ashamed. His wealth 
makes him respectable. He is more than tolerated ; he 
is more than tolerable; heis courted, he is wooed, and even 
looked up to, and spoken smoothly and softly of; and yet 
ail the while he is a miserable idolator. . His heart bows 
down to gold, and worships the dust of the earth; his best 
affections are eaten out and gone; his intellect is debased 





into a low, wily, sneaking selfish cunning; his generous 
feelings are all long ago withered, and dried up and gone. 
The cry of the hungry does not move his hard, cold heart; 
the wail of the widow does not penetrate his dull sensi- 
bility ; the sob of the 09 young orphan does not dis- 
turb his repose. All that is beautiful and noble in the 
heart, and the affections, and the emotions of man, is 
clean dried out, and rotted away, and dropt off him; 
and he is, in the soul of him, but the dry skeleton of a 
man, gilded and glittering, clear as ice, and as cold and 
cutting, as brittle, and as dangerously slippery. This is 
the brother to the other. This is the covetous man who 
is an idolater; who gives to gold that desire and devotion 
of the heart which are due to God alone; who puts that 
trust and faith in gold which ought to be put only in the 
living God; who toils, and works, and schemes, and 
thinks, and fills his-heart with thoughts of gold, which 
ought all to be given to God, even the only living and 
true God. 

All these strong words, and much stronger ones, if we 
could lay hold of them, are true of covetousness ; much 
more are they true of the other class of sins here first speci- 
fied. All natural affections, desires, and appetites have 
their lawful use; if kept to that lawful use, the exercise 
of them confers upon man health, happiness, and pleasure. 
If we go beyond, we are breaking the beneficent laws of 
the Creator, and we cannot do that with impunity. 
And the two classes of sins here specified—lust and 
covetousness—as they both deal with the tenderer feelings 
and holier emotions of our nature, so the breach of them 
entails more exquisite torture, more swift and more 
certain retribution. ‘The Apostle enjoins it, by the 
death of Christ, on his believing friends, that they 
mortify earthly desires, more especially those named here. 
There are various ways by which this may be effected. 
One is by direct cutting off. ‘This is not the process 
named here. All God's gifts are to be thankfully used, 
none of them are to be abused. Another process is by 
wounding. That is not unfrequently the cause of 
mortifying a limb or member. The analogous process, 
in the spiritual world, may be some violent remedy which 
the afflicted takes refuge in ; a man must resist even unto 
blood, striving against sin. The subjugation of evil 
desires is produced by pious associates, moderate indul- 
gence of appetites, godly books, godly conversation, godly 
thoughts, prayer, and the means of grace. A diligent 
and constant use of these; a frequenting all places (and 
at all times) where God has recorded his name, is as 
poison to the fleshly lusts that war against the soul; 
to these holy antidotes must be added private medita- 
tion, humiliation of soul before God; private prayer, 
and earnest supplication to that God who alone can 
keep us. 

But another most effectual way of mortifying a limb 
is, by simply ceasing to use it. The more you use your 
arm the more strong, hard, and wiry does it become in 
its muscularity. Constant use gives strength and dex- 
terity toa limb. But Jet the arm hang powerless by the 
side, use it not, and by slow degrees the strength will 
depart out of it, and it will dry up, and wither, and finally 
die. This isthe chief point in the analogy here. Lust 
is that which, above all things, grows with what it feeds 
upen ; and that which, above all things, dies out if the 
evil passions are left to slumber. Just as the covetous 
man thirsts more and yet more for gold, the more he has— 
just as his appetite increases with the food you pour into 
it, and the more he has the more he would have—so is it 
with his brother, lust ; and it is true of both, that, unused, 
the appetites narrow and contract, and finally do become 
altogether mortified and dead. These things, the Apostle 
states at verse 6, bring down the wrath of God on 
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the children of disobedience. All sin is punished in the 
life to come; but few sins altogether escape even in this 
life. Sometimes some sins do escape with marvellously 
few apparent evil consequences; but that is not true of 
most sins, far less of all sins. Even in this world sin 
generally finds the sinner out. The wrath of God does 
not always wait for death. God has so constructed his 
world, and so ordered and arranged it in all its laws, 
that sin proves to be but a poor bargain, and the sinner 


. generally discovers, even in this world, that his sin has 


found him out, and that it has profited him not. Weare 
walking about in a world whose laws have terrible penal- 
ties attached to them, and which are continually putting 
themselves in force. ‘There is, as it were, a series of 
springs, which the man who goes off the path of rectitude 
can hardly miss, which, when touched, set a hidden 
machinery in motion, let loose levers and weights, which 
are sure to fall, and which seldom miss their mark. 

It would be easy to show how, in the case both of the 
lustful and the covetous, the wrath of God manifests 
itself even in this life. Neither of them escape ; if they 
do, it is only for a brief season. What horrible pictures, 
fearful to contemplate, this mad London of ours could 
paint of the wrath of God laying hold of the wretched 
victims of lust, male and female! Never a week, hardly 
a day, but tells publicly of one victim and another 
thinking even death by poison, by drowning, “ any way,” 
preferable to life under such an accumulated load of misery 
as is theirs. And how many more there must be that just 
stop short through the fear of death? And how many 
more that carry their load about under a smiling face, the 
fire and the worm already gnawing and burning at their 
vitals? Even so is it with the covetous. The wrath of 
God lays hold, and that in this life, on this child of dis- 
obedience. It lays hold on him through his miserable 
fears, his withered affections, the contempt in which he is 
held by the generous and noble, and often by the very mind 
itself giving way under the vast burden it has to carry. 

What a word is that, the wrath of God! What a 
terrible word! Who knoweth the power of his anger? 
Who knows the full weight of his arm? It cometh! 
Some of it is come, butstill itcometh. It is come, till one 
feels as if it must surely be all exhausted ; and as if the 
last, and sharpest, and bitterest arrow in the whole quiver 
must surely be sped; but still it comes, like the fierce 
wind which never tires—like the rolling river which never 
ceases to flow on. It cometh! It is an infinite wrath ; 
and still it cometh. Accumulation after accumulation 
goes no way to the exhaustion of it, for still it cometh. 


It ison the way now. Itcometh! Itflowson. It may | pe 
be very near some of you. The little premonitions of it | 


which you have felt are as nothing. The pangs of a 
troubled conscience, the pains and penalties of a mind 
diseased—all these are as the straw and chaff, and withered 
leaves, drifted on before the storm; soon the bitter blast 
itself will break and sweep over you in all its fierceness ; 
and who will be able to stand against the fierce anger of 
the Lord God Almighty ? 

This wrath cometh on all children of disobedience. It 
comes on each man, on each woman and child, who refuses 
or forgets to obey the commandments of God. You may 
believe and repeat what creeds you will; you may make 
what profession of orthodoxy you will, or belong to what 
church, or to what society you will; but if you are achild 
of disobedience, the wrath of God is on its way to you; it 
is coming, and will soon become. Obedience alone averts 
the wrath; and men who would obey at all, must begin 
by obeying the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. There is 
no obedience possible now, that does not begin there. All 
other obedience is disobedience till men begin by obeying 
that which is now the first and the greatest of all the 


commandments, even that which says “ This is his com- 
mandment, That we should believe on the name of his 
Son Jesus Christ, and love one another, as he gave us 
commandment.” 








Gminent Christians. 


WILLIAM SCORESBY. 

Many have left secular pursuits to minister at the altar, 
and some of the most able and successful preachers 
of the Gospel and commentators of the Scripture have 
been of this class. John Newton and Edward Bicker- 
steth, John Brown, of Haddington, and Thomas Scott 
are names that are well known to all. None of them 
were specially educated for the ministry, but they all 
adorned it, and their writings form a very valuable por- 
tion of religious literature and biblical exposition. ‘There 
have been few, however, who, having changed from 
business to the Christian ministry, have retained all 
their thirst for study congenial to their original vocation. 
But though these are few, yet they are eminent, and 
have done much to show the happy harmony that may 
subsist between an ardent piety and an enlightened 
science. The following sketch of a great and good man 
will illustrate our statement. From a lucrative office 
as captain of a Greenland whaler, he went into the 
ministry ; but his Christian decision and works of use- 
fulness were as much marked in the secular as in the 
ecclesiastical career, and in both he was a successful 
investigator and expounder of science. 

William Scoresby* was born at Whitby, on the 5th of 
October, 1789. His father was captain of a Greenland 
whale-ship, and a man of very superior abilities. His 
mother was a woman of piety and prudence, whose pains- 
taking efforts and beautiful example did much to make 
up for the frequent and long absence of his father, and 
to stamp an indelible impression for good on the mind 
of her son. After a preliminary education of no high 
order, and a trial voyage, William was, at fourteen, 
apprenticed to his father, ‘‘ before the high and giddy 
mast.” In the year 1806, when just sixteen, he was 
made chief officer of the ship; but on his return, he 

ed a session at the University of Edinburgh, where 

e studied chemistry and natural philosophy, under the 
distinguished professors who then occupied those chairs. 
In 1807 he volunteered to assist in bringing the Danish 





| fleet, which had been captured, into a British port; 
and in this service he endured many inconveniences and 
rils. 

A talent for observation was very early manifest in 
Mr. Scoresby. In 1808 and 1809 he studied the natural 
| history of the Polar regions, and made a good collec- 
| tion of plants, some of which were till then unknown. 
| He also made many meteorological observations, and 
| examined with great care the snow crystals. This in- 
creased his thirst for greater scientifie acquirements, and 
he spent another session at the University of Edinburgh. 
He made full use of his opportunity, and was much 
esteemed by the professors, who introduced him to dis- 
tinguished savans and scientific societies, of which he 
became a member and a contributor. 

On attaining his majority, in 1810, he was promoted 
to the command of the “ Resolution,” a vessel which 
his father had commanded for several years. His first 
voyage was very successful, and brought a cargo consist- 
ing of the oil of thirty whales. He changed into a new 
vessel in 1813, and made a very profitable voyage. As 
he continued his fishing enterprises he cultivated science, 


| * The Life of William Scoresby, D.D., F.R.SS., L. & E. By his Nephew, 
R. E. Scoresby Jackson, M.D. London: Nelson and Sons, 1561. 
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and. brought materials home for a work on “ the Arctic 
Regions,” which he afterwards published, 

His religious convictions began with his marriage to 
a lady of piety, in the year 1811, but it was some time 
ere he was brought to an evangelical experience. The 
preaching of the Rev. Dr, Holloway, of the Chapel of 
Ease in Whitby, was blessed to his soul. Conversation 
with his minister followed, and aided much to give him 
clear views of Divine truth, An unsuccessful voyage, in 
1817, was his time of spiritual,decision, _‘* My religion,” 
he said, “ became of a more.decided character, and the 
nature of sin became more clearly. revealed tome. On 
my passage home, the most complete surrender of heart 
to God, and the most perfect abandonment, of reserved 
sin that I ever made, occurred. It was on Sunday, the 
13th of July, and was the effect, I believe, of reading to 
the sailors, with more than ordinary attention, a sermon 
of Mr. Burder, from the text,, “ And, Elijah came unto 
all the people and said, How long halt ye between two 
opinions? If the. Lord be God, follow. him; but if 
Baal, then follow him” (1 Kings, xviii. 21). 


His character now became thoroughly godly, and his | 
his | he had_ married in 1828; and_with whom the climate of 


conduct decided. _He kept up religious services in 
ship, and induced his crew to_ rest from fishing on the 
Lord’s day.. For some, time he read sermons; he then 
began to exhort the sailors, and was, made a great, bless- 
ing to their souls. On Sabbath evenings, he says that 
he “summonéd the apprentices (with permission, for 
others who chose to. attend), and, ,after hearing them 
read in the Bible and sing a hymn, I engaged in prayer, 
sometimes made some remarks on what had been read, and 
concluded with another hymn, . Finding the seriousness 
and attetition of the Sunday, evening , congregation 
gradually augmented, and the numbers also. increasing ; 
observing also a decided change in the conduct of some 
of the crew poral, in one man, who.had been, at the 
beginning of the voyage, a dissatisfied and querulous 
character), I urged on some of the people,, who were 
seriously disposed, the necessity of assembling among 
theinselves for devotional exercises, for fanning the re- 
ligious spark into a flame in those who were beginning 
to be enlightened, and for establishing themselves in, reli- 
gious strength.and vigour.” The issue was very striking. 
Four, who,had been great swearers, were hopefully con- 
verted, and gave good evidence of their change ; as many 
more were established, and two or three were under 
serious impressions. 

Mr. Scoresby published a “ Seaman’s,Prayer-book,” a 
book of great value to mariners, in 1822—a year marked 
by the death of his wife, intelligence of which met him 
as he landed at Liverpool, _We have mentioned his 
regard for the Sabbath, This was evidenced further in 
1824, when, at Edinburgh, he received,an invitation to 
dine with the great Sir Walter Scott on the Lord's day. 
He had the courage to decline, This was not easy. to 
do. Sir George Sinclair once made a similarly steadfast 
declinature to King William .IV., who asked him, to 
a Sunday dinner. But the king so highly respected 
the feelings and principles of the baronet, that he re- 
newed his request for his company on Monday. We 
are not informed whether the. king of novelists evinced 
such courtesy as the King of Great Britain, ee 

During the vatious voyages which Mr. Scoresby made 
to the Arctic.Seas, he conducted some surveys of the coast 
of Greenland, and visited Spitzbergen.. The atmospheric 
phenomena which he witnessed were. sometimes most re- 
markable, He mentions,that on one night, when, owing 
to the unusual warmth, the atmospliere was very refrac- 
tive, he observed an inverted image of a ship in the sky, 
though no ship appeared above the horizon. By the aid of 
his “ Dollond telescope” he could distinguish the rigging 








| Bachelor of 
| was visited with severe affliction, by the death of his two 





of the ship, and at once pronounced it to be his father’s, 
which he afterwards found to be the case. The vessel 
was at that time seventeen miles beyond the horizon! 

In the year 1823, Mr. Scoresby resolved to leave the 
sea, and prpas for the Christian ministry. He gave up 
aii income of £800 a year, which had been his average for 
eleven years, without any prospect of an equal emolu- 
ment. He entered his name at Queen’s College, Oxford. 
He occupied himself for 4 season in acquititig Greek and 
Latin, and other necessary preparations. The Archbishop 
of York ordained him, in July, 1825. 

He commenced his labotits as a curate at Bessingby, 
where he contintied for eighteen months, when he was 
appointed chaplain of the Mariners’ Church at Liver- 
pool. This was an office " congenial to him. His 
auditors were seamen, and he spoke to tlicin as oie who 
knew the deep and their life at sea. He often visited 
the docks, arid sought the acquaintance of ¢aptaitis, that 
he might gain them to the Saviour, and lead tliem to 
useful Christian labour among their then. 

In the spring of 1832 he removed from Liverpool, on 
account of, the delicate health of his second wife, whom 


Liverpool, after repeated trials, did not agree. A sphere 
of usefulness was opened to Mr. Scoresby at Exeter, where 
he was elected minister of Bedford Chapel. An attached 
congregation gathered around him, among whom he 

boured with zeal and devotedness. In 1834 he kept 
his terms required by the University, and graduated 
ivinity. During the, next two years he 


sons, both of whom looked, forward to professional life. 
The trial was soothed by the consolation that the young 
men were both of them men of fervent piety. 

In 1839 Mr. Scoresby proceeded fo the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, after which he was presented by the 
trustees of the late Rey. Charles Simeon to the vicarage 
of Bradford, Yorkshire, To the arduous duties of this 
large and important parish he gave himself with untir- 
ing labour, even beyond his strength. He was the means 
of erecting schools—in which 1,500 children received 
daily instruction—at an expense of £4,000. He took all 
the responsibility upon himself. He increased the number 
of district churches and of clergymen, and sought to 
promote the spiritual good, of his parish, though at great 
personal sacrifice, both of strength and money. ‘Ihe 
strain upon his health was too much, and he came to 
the resolution, after trial of change in a voyage to 
America, to resign the living, which he did in Septem- 
ber, 1846. Many of his. parishioners regretted his 
removal, and presented him with a, handsome _testi- 
monial in silyer on the occasion, as a mark of their 
affectionate regard and esteem. 

Throughout the years of his active ministry, Dr. 
Scoresby stood in the first rank of men of science. He 
took part in the formation of the British Association, 
was On one of its committees, and never omitted to be 
present at its annual meetings, or to contribute some- 
thing new in his own department for the promotion of 
its object. After leaving Bradford, he made a second 
yoyage to the United States, and, amidst the storms of 
the Atlantic, pursued a series of investigations on the 
height, width, and velocity of waves, the result of which 
he gave to the British Association in 1850. . 

is experiments in magnetism were continued through- 
out many.years, and, at the advanced age of sixty-five, 
he undertook a voyage round the world in the same 
cause. He went to Australia in the “ Royal Charter,” 
a vessel which afterwards perished, with almost all her 
passengets and crew, on the coast of North Wales, He 
published his observations in two volumes, where are 
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recorded ‘the result of above five thousand observa- 
tions on the deviations produced by the numerous mag- 
netical plates and bars subjected to experiment, each 
observation requiring the needle of a five-inch compass, 
after being disturbed by the influence of the magnet to 
be tested, to attain a stationary position, and the angle 
of deviation from the magnetic needle to be read off 
within & minute or two of a degree,” Many other 
objects were pursued in these investigations, of the 
highest value to iron ships, now so largely employed in 
British commerce. 

During his later years, Dr, Scoresby resided at Tor- 
quay, where he acted gratuitously as curate of the Rev, 
Mr. Wolfe. He,,was able. to, deliver. a series of 
four lectures on the Arctic Regions, to the Edinbur h 
Philosophical Jhistitution ih November, 1856, but he 
gradually sank, and, on the 2ist of March, 1857, he 
entered into the joy of his Lord. On his dying bed he 
said to the minister whose labours he had lightened, 
“My dear friend, I would that all should know the 
satisfaction and comfort I myself can now derive from 
those doctrines which I have ever maintained and 
preached. I thank God I can now feel the truth in my 
own heart; as I have declared it to others. I thank God 
I feel those dottrines now to be the truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus. I. have preached Christidn practice and 
conduct as well as faith, arid I now see and feel the 
force of it. I.have ever condemned, and I now repeat 
my condemnation of the meré sentimentalismi of religion. 
‘Faith without works is dead.’” 

His writibgs number nearly one huridted, of which, a 
fourth are religious, and the remainder scientific. . His 
work on the “ Arctic Regions” was published in. 1820, 
in two volumes, and was very well received... His,“ Mag- 
netital Investigations” were published in 1839—43; and 
his.“ Voyage to Australia” after his death, in 1859. 

Throughout all his pursuits of science he was a nian of 
God, ard combined faith in the works with faith in the 
Word of God. Research in the truth of the one made 
him more studious of the other; and he adored the 
common Author of both as at, once his Creator and 
Redeemer. 








SUPERSTITION IN OLD CALABAR. 
Tue Rev. Mr. Ross, of the United Presbyterian 
Mission, gives the following curious account of the 
degraded superstition which still exists. at Old Town, 
Calabar, . Under date of Jan, 16; 1860, he writes :— 
To-day Old Town made a sacrifice to Anansa, the aay 
or Idem (dem-on) of the plice. They have a male 
Anansa at one side of the town, and a female at the 
other, the latter of whom is the stronger of the two. 
The priest is one of the old men of the town, than whom 
none is more friendly with, us, none more regularly at 
our Sabbath meetings. He, does not manifest any 
jealousy lest the worship of Christ should wy gg the 
worship of Anansa. It had been discoyered by idiong 
that Anansa wanted a cow... Nothing offends that per; 
sonage more than that Old Town should go to inquire at 
other demons, and eat their sactifices in strange towiis. 
So, lest she should be offended, and do them any harm, 
a calf was brought to be sacrificed to the female, and a 
goat to the male Anansa. All Efik esteem Anansa as a 
great and powers thing ; and in great emergencies sli 
is, consulted, by a sacrifice, by gentlemen of other places. 
She is especially mighty in war. Under het protection 
Old. Town. withstood ail Efik, and never was burned 
till Mbakara. burned it, They assemble in front of a 
small shed at, the entrance of the grove where Atiansa’s 
presence is; the priest (o-kt) addresses the demon, iitid 





the rest respond; while one beats some instrument 
appropriated to the ceremony. ‘The prayer is something 
like this :—“Anansa! make all things prosper in Old 
Town. When a man goes on the river in his canoe, let 
not the canoe founder and the.man die, Let our farms 
produce abundance of food. Let women bear children. 
When a man goes to market, Jet him make good profit. 
When a man goes to cut bush; let him not cut himself; 
if he climbs a tree, let him not fall and die; Let us not 
break Egbo law, or incur a penalty which Efik will exact, 
or kill a son of Efik.” Then the calf is brought near 
before Anansa; some hold it ; the priest takes a sword or 
cutlass, and saws off the head. The blood, with the brain 
and the heart, belong to Anansa.. The animal is divided ; 
the prime gets the. rump and the breast, the head goes 
to the person who beats drum during tlie ceremony, and 
the other parts are divided among the various classvs. 
A meat-offering is also presented—jvo-foo, mixed with 
oil, &. The Kwa people say that, in addition to the 
breast and rump, their priestesses—the priestesses of 
Nim, the Kwa Idem or god—get the right leg. Anansa 
hates twins ; hence they dare not come into the town, and 
the mothers are also carefully excluded. He also hates 
ifot. Our endeavours to show them that, this worship of 
Anansa is a breach of the first and chief of the laws of 
God, and ought immediately to be given up, have not, 
apparently, been in the least successful: They say that 
God—Abasi—gave Anansa to be their god; and would 
we have them throw away their god? ft is not a thing 
that can cease. ‘If you. were to offer us the whole 
cargo of these ships should we give up Anansa, we 
would.say, Take all away; Anansa is a very strong 
thing.” , Yet, having no hold on their intellects or their 
hearts—being simply a thing of superstition—no doubt 
the time is coming when the worship of Anansa will be 
unknown. 








POST MERIDIAN. 


How different seem all earthly things, 
Since I have passed the mtid-day lite, 

And tread the shady slope that brings 
A sense of manhood’s tirst decline ! 


The failing sight, the furrowed face, 
The silvery streaks that mix among 
Those auburn locks, that used to grace 
And shade my open brow when young: 


These autumn tints, this sunset hue, 
To some may have an air of sadness, 
But not to me, siice I can view 
Earth’s fading twilight e’en with gladness. 
For Lhave learned that youth, though gay, 
Is but the opening dream of life ; 
And manhood's struggles, what are they 
But mingled care, and toil, and strife? 


And I have found the soul grow strong, 
The weaker grew its house of clay: 
And tirmer tread its path along, 
The nearer came the setting day. 
Farth’s glories fade, as Heayen’s come near: 
Bobind, how dark! before, how bright! 
The star-light twinklings of our sphere 
Lead us to where there is no night, 
No darkness there ; all, all is light; 
No sorrow there, for all is joy; 
No tears, nor sin, nor earthly blight, 
Which here so oft our hearts annoy. 
Oh, then, if ills my path beset, 
Pil shrink not from the roughened way ; 
The thorns may pierce my feet, but yet 
My feet shall neither pause nor stray. 
Onward, then, press, since all before 
Is brighi, as all behind is dark! 
Forget the past, and, reaching o’er scala 
Death’s lonely vale, seize heayen’s high mark f 
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HOPE. 

Horr is a virtue correlative with Faith, one of kindred 
character. ‘I have a strong hope,” says one, ‘that the 
conflict in our family will soon terminate.” Another 
says, ‘*No, I have not even a hope of it. The 
exasperation is so bitter, and the feeling so strong, 
that I dare not hope even that the strife will soon end.” 
Faith implies simply belief strong enough to influence to 
action. Hope implies both belief and desire. Your 
child is dying. ‘* Have you any hope of its recovery ?” 
some one asks. ‘None at all,” is the reply. ‘* We 
have given up all hope.” 

Hope is one of the most powerful incentives to action, 
one of the highest elements of earthly joy, and one of the 
most important ingredients in the formation of character. 
A ship is sinking at sea; all hands frantically at work at 
the pumps. The captain comes from the hold, and says 
that it is all in vain, that the water is gaining upon 
them an inch a minute. There is no longer hope. 
Despair chills every heart ; every arm is paralysed; the 
pumps are abandoned; and the crew surrender them- 
selves to their doom, in sullen silence, or with cries of 
anguish. 

An hour passes away, when the joyful tidings come 
that the leak, by some means, has been stopped. Again 
there is hope. Every man springs to the pumps with 
redoubled energy. Hope is his inspiration, and gives 
him strength. As there may be false faith leading to 
destruction, and true faith leading to heaven, so there 
may be a false hope—the hope of the hypocrite, which 
perisheth—and a true hope, which is an anchor to the 
soul, both sure and steadfast. 

** Do you hope that you shall go to heaven?” ‘ Yes.” 
‘“Why?” ‘* Because,” one replies, ‘Ido not believe 
that there is any devil, or any world of woe, or any 

unishment beyond the grave. I believe that every- 

y will go to heaven. That is the ground of my 
hope.” What is such a hope good for? It is baseless, 
founded on the serpent’s creed. ‘‘ Thou shalt not surely 
die,” said the serpent to Eve. She adopted that faith, 
fiend-taught, and then hoped that she could disobey 
God’s law and escape punishment. In blasted Eden, in 
the briar and the thorn, in the avenging angel with 
flaming sword driving her from Paradise, she learnt 
what such a hope was worth. 

But here is another and a different case :—‘t Do you 
hope that you shall go to heaven?” “Yes.” ‘ Why?” 
“Because I have repented of my sins, trusted in my 
Saviour, and am prayerfully trying to live a Christian 
life; and God has said, ‘ Whdésoever cometh to me I will 
in no wise cast out.’” There is a hope which has never, 
never yet failed! Look at the Christian in sorrow, in 
poverty, on a bed of pain, in a home of bereavement: 
conscious of a title, through faith in Christ, to a mansion 
in the skies, he is comforted. Goto the dying bed of 
the Christian. The heart, even of the most timid 
disciple, reposing upon this stable hope, in that hour is 
always placid—often exultant. Heaven glitters upon 
the eye, the ear catches the distant melody of the angels’ 
song. Oh, ’tis a glorious thing to die as dies the Chris- 
tian! Itis not death. ‘He giveth his beloved sleep.” 
Here you see what a Christian hope is worth. 

It is, perhaps, impossible that one should be a Christian 
without some hope. It may be very faint. It may, at 
times, be so latent, like fire in the flint, that it is hardly 
expected to be there. But if there be no hope—if one 
have come to the deliberate decision, “I am unrecon- 
ciled to God, and shall for ever remain so,” it is hardly 
possible that any germ of piety exists in the heart. One 
may have a trembling hope—be at times almost in 
despair—and yet be a Christian. The more feeble the 
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hope, almost invariably the lower the Christian life. The 
more ardent, exhilarating, and undoubting the hope, 
the more warm are the affections, and the more exalted 
the zeal. 

There is the full assurance of hope. And what a flame 
of love, joy, and devotion does that enkindle in the 
heart! Paul had attained it when he wrote to Timothy, 
“‘T have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me in that day.” Stephen had attained 
it when, in his dying agonies, heaven was unveiled, 
and he commended his soul to the Saviour, ready to re- 
ceive him. There are thousands and tens of thousands 
of Christians whose hopes have attained to full assurance. 
All deubts have passed away. The sky above them is 
cloudless, and the great luminary of their hopes shines 
unwavering and serene, with the whole heavens to itself. 
How blissful must be death to one who has this hope! 


*€ Unfading hope, when life’s last embers burn, 
When soul to soul and dust to dust return, 
Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour; 

Oh! then thy kingdom comes, immortal power. 
What though each spark of earth-born rapture ily 
The quivering cheek, pale lip, and closing eye ? 
Bright to the soul thy serap hands convey 

The morning dream of life's eternal day.” 


Reader! have you this hope? For full assurance I 
ask not now. But have you a hope in Christ? Do you 
honestly believe that you have repented of your sins, 
trusted in the Saviour, and that you now are con- 
scientiously striving to live a Christian life? This 
belief will surely give you the Christian’s hope—a well- 
founded hope—a hope which will never make ashamed, 
which will prove an anchor sure and steadfast when 
storms come. Have you not this hope? Death is 
coming; the grave is waiting; judgment is at hand! 
Oh, how drear must such a life as this be to one 
‘having no hope, and without God in the world!” 








QUOTING SCRIPTURE. 


I nAve lately been hearing a preacher rather frequently, 
who quotes Scripture more accurately and more abun- 
dantly than any man I have ever heard. He is quite a 
young man, but recites whole passages of the Bible with 
surprising facility. “ And is this uncommon?” some one 
will ask. ‘Rather so,” Ireply. Just observe your own 
preacher next Sunday, and mark whether he quotes, by 
memory, his proof es correctly to the very word. 
Reading them is a different thing; and I now speak of 
off-hand citation with correctness, and I do not allude to 
the familiar passages, which everybody knows, but to 
long sections and series of consecutive verses. Very 
few men do it well. It is a happy faculty, and gives 
such a fragrant unction to sermons. 

Indeed, I think that a want of familiar acquaintance 
with the Bible is a sad fault with many a well-trained 
theologian. For some years it has fallen to my lot to 
be present at the examination of students of divinity 
three times every year; and I have always lamented, 
and sometimes sharply reproved, their deficiency of 
textual knowledge. ‘They could correctly give the pro- 
fessor’s definitions, and well enough on all sub- 
jects excepting the Bible. When they did quote a text, 
it was not the precise language of Holy Writ, but a 
paraphrase, and sometimes not much of that. No doubt, 
their professors enjoin the special study of the Scrip- 
tures, but, somehow or other, they do not learn. How 
do you account for this difference in men? Is it early 
training? Is it careless reading? Is it memory? It 
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cannot be the latter, for some men who. cannot quote 
Scripture are flippant in reciting theological definitions 
and scholastic dogmas. They remember these well 
enough; and hence, I conclude, they do not so carefully | 
study the other. | 








A MEETING. 


Houths’ Department. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.—(Continvied.) 
Ovgz young friends, with the enviable ardour of youth, 
entered so energetically. into the contest for the prize, that 
when they assembled in the morning, notwithstanding all 
the charms of the sunshine and the breeze, they resolved to 





One day I met a very old man, with whom I entered 
into conversation, holding, at the time, my umbrella over 
his head. 

“A very wet day, my ftiend. You should have an 
umbrella,” ‘ : : ; 

“Yes, sir; but although, at my time of life, I need 
one, I am too poor to buy one.” obi 

This led to some pious remarks, and during the con- 
yersation the old ,man stated. that he was a Roman 
Catholic, or that he went to ‘the chapel ;” on whic 
I inquired if he was in the habit of reading the Douay 
Bible. He answered— 

“No, sir; it is of no use to read the Bible. My 
priest tells me all that is necessary.” 
nine? your priest will allow you to read the Douay 

ible ?” 

“Yes; but what's the use? The Jews read the Bible, 
and yet they were the worst men in the world.” 


* Do you know what made them so bad? . Hear what | 


our Saviour says, and you will see it is just what your 
church does :—‘ Scribes and. Pharisees, hypocrites, ye 
do make void the law of God by your traditions.” 

The old man gave me a severe look, and hasted away 
with a new thought, that may, percliance; do him good, 
and left me to hold my umbrella over some other. 








POLITENESS. 


Ax acute. critic has said that any one who caught. the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount could not fail to be a 


gentleman. ‘There is much truth in the remark, for the | 
Christian spirit, which enjoins a careful consideration of | 


the feelings of others, makes its professor polite and 
courteous. 

An infidel was so struck with the politeness and 
good feeling manifested in St: Paul’s writings, that he 
affirmed if St. Paul. had said, that he himself had ever 
performed a miracle, he would believe it, because he 
deemed St. Paul too much of a gentleman to fell an un- 
truth. Whatever we may think of this remark, we 
caunot but be struck with the power which politeness has 


over the infidel. And as this infidel isnot an exception, | 
it. may be well to show some of the advantages of being | 


polite. F 
1. We conform to the Scripturés,—If St. Paul taught 
politeness by his example, so did he in his writings. . He 
tells us, ‘‘ In honour we must prefer one another.” Here 
is. the great. secret of politeness—viz., forgetfulness. of 
self. . In another place he says; “ Be courteous”—in othér 
words, Bé polite, se sad: 
2., We increase our usefulness.—One reason, why minis- 
ters and good, Christian people have no more influence, is 


on account of their stern and forbidding countenance. | 


They look as if they said, “Keep away from me,” Arid 
if they allow the vulgat to approach within reach of their 
presence, a pompous manner clings to them, which pre- 
vents the hearts of others going otit to them; and this 
influence over such people is lost. 


: 


3. We follow good ezample.— All discouitteons beha- 


viour stands rebuked by the dignified conduct of ihipham, | 
? 


the Eastern prince, or the noble-minded, learn 


waylay: their worthy uncle, and persuade him to engage 
| himself to them for the morning, before any prior claim 
| could be-madé upon his leisure. The father was wont to 
| say, “ Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well:” 
| and although he would not approve of a, man setting fire to 
| @ barn to roast an egg, or of resorting to a steam-engine to 
| crack a nut, yet, he did delight in.a determination of will 
| where any, good object was concerned, and in energetic 
| efforts to overcome a difficulty, or to accomplish a desirab}e 
‘undertaking. Their father’s mode of thinking came. to 

théir aid; and rendered them suit and service, for when tho 

good man appeared he added his arguments to those of, the 

petitioners, and the uncle found, as, Willie expressed it, 
| “that there was no compulsion in the case, only. that he 
| must” The mother at this moment joining them, the party 
was complete ; andjuniors and seniors marched off to asnug 
retreat in the breakfast-room, where they could enjoy the 
garden scenery and the in-door conversation. 

“When I look at that beautiful book,” cried young 
Playful, “and think that I promised to love the winner, 
although I should be sighing at my own discomfort, I am 
' surprised af the amount of virtue that must be in me, 
Well, I’m fresh for the battle, who is to begin ?” 

“ As I was allowed, sir,” said Arthur, “to continue my 
reply until I had ‘said my say, I think I am entitled to 
proceed with my illustrations ; but I leave that, sir, for you 
to decide.” 

*T decide the point,” said the uncle, “in your favour; 
“and my adyice is, do as young fellows do at cricket— 
when you are, in, keep in, and gain all the credit you can. 
‘Knowledge is, power’ is the theme, and the illustrations 
of this, aphorism rest with you.” 

“T presume, sir,” said Arthur, “that, you will concede 
this point,to,me ?—that any man who by wit or. ingenuity 
can turn a discomfort into a benefit, or a loss into a source 
of profit, possesses a knowledge which to him is power.” 

“We allow it. Give your example.” 

An inexperienced young man, who by family influence had 
entered. into,.a mercantile alliance, consulted a friend, in the 
absence of, his colleague, respecting the.remainder of a car¥o 
for a,vessel which was, proceeding, immediately to the West 
Indies,. ‘‘Oh,” said ,his.friend,, facetiously, “astonish the 
| people; send them out a wagon-load of warming-pans,” . The 
young man. took the advice as if given seriously, and shipped a 
goodly quantity, In due time they arrived at their destination, 
and the agent could scarcely credit his own powers of reading 
when he inspected the, bill of lading. He saw at once that 
some silly joke had been exercised upon his correspondent, and 
| he.also foresaw.the diversion .that would be raised at his own 
expense,, But.the agent was.a shrewd, clever man, who looked 
upon impossibilities, only as. matters. that.,were harder than 
usual .to be accomplished; but accomplished, they. must be. 
This was his mode of viewing, things. deemed to be imprac- 
ticable. When the goods were stored, the clerks and assistants 
| were astounded by the novelty of warming-pans.in the West 








Indies, and, theught that yg and :frigerators would haye 
been :a..wiser investment... The next: day. the agent was seen 
walking into, the counting-house with a warming-pan divested 
| of its lid, and highly. polished ; and quickly an, announcement 
[ informing the planters and the sugar refiners, and all 
= om it, might, concern, that, the agent had just, received from 
England a quantity of long-handled copper sugar-scoops,. calcu- 
lated to diminish labour, and to prevent disasters. e@ price 
fixed for a sugar scoop without a lid was double that of a 
warming-pan ; and the scoops being in great request, the entire 
| quantity was speadily disposed of, and proved to be the most 
lucrative portion of the cargo, 


“Surely. that, ‘ knowledge, was power’ that thus averted 


and | ridicule, and benefited the merchant, 
royally-descended Paul of Tarsus. | "Let's 


“ Let me,” said Arthur, “give you another instance :— 
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A young enterprising merchant was called to Liverpool upon 
some business, and while there he heard of the arrival of a vessel 
with an unusual number of tiger-skins. He inspected them, 
and agreed with the agents for the purchase of the whole. 
When he arrived in London he informed his partner, who, on 
receiving the information, was chagrined beyond measure, and 
denounced: the purchase as an act of folly, predicting a very 
serious less. e junior was too fertile in resources to take 
this view of the matter, and simply said, ‘‘ If they are not to 
remain upon our hands, I must be up and be doing.” He soon 
formed his plan, and ordered one of the most magnificent of 
those skins to be sent to a furrier, and to be prepared, and 
then made into a gorgeous hammer cloth, with gilt claws pen- 
dent. When finished it was exhibited to an illustrious per- 
sonage, and permission solicited that it might be presented, 
and that it might be used on the approaching birth-day. The 
boon was granted, and on that day the magnificent hammer- 
cloth of this great person became the object of attraction 
amidst the splendid equipages. The owner of these wonderful 
tiger-skins was eagerly sought out, and his house besieged by 
applicants eager to purchase at any price a decoration that 
conferred distinction on the fortunate possessor. The demand 
was great enough to absorb the entire purchase, and the result, 
in a pecuniary _ of view, exceeded by far the fondest 
expectations of the enterprising purchaser. 


“ Tt often occurs that that which is rejected by the public 
when presented to them in one point of view, is eagerly 
sought after when presented in another form. 

When a very loyal and conservative baronet was suffering 
from some malady, his physician urged the use of a particular 
medicine, unfortunately adding, “ that it was regarded as a 
radical cure.” 

. Then,” said the angry baronet, ‘‘I will have nothing to do 
with it.” 

“T beg your pardon, Sir William,” replied the physician, 
**T meant to say it was a sovereign remedy.” 

“* Oly very well,” exclaimed the loyal invalid, “ then as you 
recommend it, I will take it.” 


“Papa,” said Maude, “is it to be expected that we can 
overtake’ this cousin of ours, if he is to proceed in this 
manner? I declare I begin to think that Arthur remem- 
bers everything that he has read, heard, and seen.” 

“No such good fortune has fallen to my lot,” said Arthur. 
“But I remember my father asking Mr. Silk Buckingham, 
the member of Parliament, whether he had forgotten any- 
thing he had ever read, heard, or seen; and his answer was, 
‘I do not know that I have. And I remember my father 
telling me that he had seen sundry thick folio volumes in 
manuscript, and was informed that the whole of those were 
written after sunset, at sea, without a copy; and that there 
was not an erasure nor an inaccuracy to be found in any of 
tifese ponderous folios, and that it appeared there was not 
an ¢ that wanted a dot, or a ¢ that needed to be crossed. 
He was one of those men of system, so rigidly methodical, 
that a friend used to say, ‘That man could never sleep com- 
fortably in his bed if his gloves were crumpled in his hat.’ 
At times this able man claimed too much from the world, 
and the world revenged themselves by giving him too little. 

“With this highly gifted man ‘knowledge was power,’ 
for he knew how to use it when he needed it. My father 
was present once at a vast meeting held in one of the chief 
towns in Yorkshire. Mr. Buckingham was the only speaker, 
and so fascinating was his style that he kept some fifteen 
hundred hard-headed Yorkshiremen standing for nearly two 
hours ; but at one period his subject was fearfully repulsive to 
the taste of his hearers, and they testified it only as York- 
shiremen can testify their disapproval. Mr. Buckingham 
was addressing them from a gallery, and at the upper part of 
this gallery was the door, so that every person entering 
could be distinctly seen. In the midst of the tumult a 
member of the York family entered, and, being a great 
favourite, the poms hailed his entrance with a round of 
cheers. Mr. Buckingham stopped speaking, and when 
silence was restored he resumed his speech thus :— 

£ Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this son of York.’ 


The compliment to their favourite, and the happiness of 
this well-timed quotation, could not be resisted, and the 





people welcomed it with a shout of applause. Having thus 
restored them to good humour, he kept them in a state of 
hilarity until the close of his address, ‘ Never,’ said my 
father, ‘did I witness so strikingly the power of mind over 
mind,’ ” 

“ And never,” said the father, “did a man witness his son 
make capital out of his father’s conversations as you have 
done, Master Arthur. But, however, you have a perfect 
right to show in your own case that ‘ knowledge is power ;’ 
and I readily admit the accuracy of your quotations, Have 
you arrived at the end of your illustrations ? ” 

“T hope, sir,” said Arthur, “I have not arrived at the end 
of your patience; for, if I were allowed, I could, by expanding 
my definition of knowledge, produce other examples.” 

“T do not quite understand you, my friend. Explain.” 

“Knowledge is shown in divers ways, and one of these 
ways leads a man to know how little he wants, and how 
little the good things of the world can contribute to his 
happiness. Therefore, knowledge producing content is 
great power. What a power it is to be able to say :— 


* No glory I covet, no riches I want; 

Ambition is nothing to me ; 

The one thing I beg of kind Heaven to grant, 
Is a mind independent and free; 

With passion unruffied, untainted with pride, 
By reason my life let me square : 

The wants of my nature are cheaply supplied, 
And the rest is but folly and care. 

The blessings which Providence freely has lent, 
I'll justly and gratefully prize ; 

While sweet meditation rh cheerful content 
Shall make me both healthful and wise. 

In the pleasures the great man’s possessions display, 
Unenvied I'll challenge my part ; 

For every fair object my eyes can survey 
Contributes to gladden my heart. 

How vainly, through infinite trouble and strife, 
The many their labours employ, 

Since all that is truly delightful in life, 
Is what I, if I please, may enjoy.’ 


* One more illustration, and I will have mercy upon yeu. 
I intend to confirm my point by contrast, and show that the 
absence of knowledge is a loss of power. 

“Tf I recollect the matter accurately, the case I shall 
adduce is to this effect :— 


When Pizarro and his soldiers visited Peru, the Inca dis- 
covered that these Europeans possessed a most extraordinary 
faculty, a power that in his nation had never been known. 
This faculty which so astonished the Peruvian monarch was no 
other than the art of writing, and of reading what was thus 
written. The king was incredulous. He could not believe in 
so mysterious a power; but he resolved to test it. He asked 
one of the soldiers privately what was the word in his amor! 
for the Deity. The man told him the word in the Spanis 
language. The Inca then asked him to write the word upon 
his thumb nail. The soldier complied, and left the presence- 
chamber. Presently other soldiers entered, and the prince 
exhibited the writing on his thumb nail, and asked the meaning 
of each soldier as be passed, and the oats was the same. 
After all the soldiers had withdrawn from the king’s presence, 
Pizarro entered, not knowing what had occurred ; and the king 
applied to him as he had done to the soldiers. Pizarro hesi- 
tated and blushed, and after a moment’s pause confessed that 
he was unable to tell, for he had never learned to read. The 
Inca could not conceal his astonishment that any man could be 
willing to remain ignorant of a matter which conferred such 
immense power onits possessor. Pizarro left the royal presence 
mortified, and the king from that hour could not refrain from 
marking his sense of Pizarro’s inferiority to his soldiers. 
This Ted to feelings of resentment, and is supposed to have 
been the cause of that hostility on the part of Pizarro which 
manifested itself in deeds of satanic atrocity. 

“My dear Arthur,” said the uncle, “ we are all obliged to 
you for thus amply responding to the test. But let me 
remind you that if your store of knowledge is not exhausted, 
our time is neatly run out. I fear I must say, Be content 
with one more illustration, and none of us can charge you 
with shrinking from this battle of words.” 

- “J readily comply, and will endeavour to adopt the advice 
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of a talented Frenchwoman, by ending with a ‘ bonne bouche,’ 
or something good ; so that the last thing I say shall be the 
best thing I know, namely, that ‘knowledge is power’ in 
the highest sense when applied to the correction of error, 
and to the spiritual benefit of our fellow-men. An example 
of this kind I beg to quote, as affording a striking proof of 
the power possessed by an ability to reply. 

A minister when on a journey fell in with a man who was 
known to be a wealthy farmer, but unwilling to listen to any 
serious conversation, although the speaker was a man of great 
ability. At length the farmer exclaimed, with a sneer, ‘I 
don’t like religion, sir; and I tell you so.” 

“‘ You are not a singular farmer, sir,” said the speaker. ‘I 
have read of one whom you much resemble. The farmer to 
whom I allude, finding his farm very productive, and his barns 
not big enough, resolved to pull them down and build larger 
ones and fill them; and this man said to his soul, ‘Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for —— years ; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry.’ But God said unto him, ‘Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be required of thee ; then whose shall 
those things be which thou hast provided?’ 

“Now, sir, I think you must see a strong likeness in this 
picture. Itisverylike yourself. Isitnot? Here is a farmer 
very rich, living to enjoy himself, in health, ease, and pleasure ; 
in other words, he is ‘living without God in the world.’ I 
have no doubt his neighbours envied and flattered him, but no 
one dared to reprove soricha man. And if no one reproved 
his sins, and many flattered them as virtues, he never heard 
the truth. This accounts for our Lord’s words, ‘ How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God.’ 
But although he thought himself wise, and others thought so 
too, and wished to be like him, God thought differently, and 
addresses him differently. Ho says, ‘'Thou fool!’ 

“Why, sir, do you suppose the only wise God called him a 
fool?” ; 

The farmer was silent. 

‘* But, candidly, do you think he was a fool?” 

*T shall not say, sir, what I think.” 

‘Well, sir, if you will allow me to hazard an opinion, he 
appears to be a fool— 

* Because he preferred his body to his soul ; 

“* Because he preferred the world to God: ‘Eat, drink, and 
be merry,’ was the extent of his aim ; 

“« Because he preferred time to eternity : ‘Thou hast goods 
laid up for many years ;’ 

*¢ Because he lived as if he should never die; and whilst 
calculating upon many years, and presuming upon many years, 
exposed his soul to all the horrors of sudden death, without 
repentance, without forgiveness, without holiness, and without 
hope.’ 
“ A very useful homily, young gentlemen, to many of us,” 
said the uncle. ‘To-morrow, when your friends have had 
their reply, we will decide the point, and declare who is the 
victor. Now, conquer that which else will conquer you. I 
hear the breakfast bell.” 

“T welcome the invitation,” said the father, “and rejoice 
to say I feel the need.” : 








DID HE SAY NOTHING TO ME? 
““Don’r go to church, aunty,” said a little girl, in a 
peevish, tearful tone. “If I were a grown-up lady, and 
you alittle girl, too sick to go to church, I'd stay at home 
with you.” 

Her aunt smiled at the ingenious coaxer, while she 
kissed her, and gave the required promise. After all had 
gone, the child suddenly turned on her pillow, and seeing 
her aunt with the Bible in her hand, said, “ Oh, aunty, 
dor’t read that book.” 

* And why not?” 

“*T do not wish it. It makes people look so sad.” 

‘Does it make people sad to read a letter froma 
dear friend?” replied her aunt. 

‘A letter!” said the child. 
not a letter!” N 

‘‘ What did you do with the letters I wrote to you last 
winter?” replied her aunt, apparently unheeding the 
objection. i 
“ Oh, I put them in a box, and read them, and read 


‘ But this is a bdok, and 





them almost every day, till I knew them by heart. Aunt 
Effie, I wish you’d write me some more letters.” 

“*So I might, till you would have enough to make a 
book, and then you could have them printed, and read 
them that way.” 

‘*Oh, that would be so nice, and they would be my 
letters still.” 

‘“* Yes ; but suppose I could only find time to write 
one letter for all the family, then my letter to you would 
be for all, would it not? And suppose I was a great, 
great way off, and it took a long time for a letter to get 
here, would not everybody who knows me come to hear 
the news? They would have a share, too, you know; 
and that’s the way it is with the Bible. Jesus knew how 
many people would love him, in all parts of the world, 
and so he appointed this book, that we may know what 
will please him, and how much he loves us.” 

“ What did he tell you to-day, aunt Effie?” 

‘“ He told me not to let myself be troubled when things 
go wrong, for he will surely take care of me, and bring 
me to a beautiful home which he is providing for me ;” 
and then her aunt read a few of the first verses of the 
fourteenth chapter of John, and explained the meaning 
in simple language. The child was satisfied, and leaning 
her head back on her shoulder, she said, ‘* Read on, aunty. 
I know it will give you pleasure.” 

After a few moments of thoughtful silence, she started 
up, and looking full in her aunt’s face, said, in an anxious, 
inquiring tone, “ Didn’t he say anything to me?” 

“ Oh, yes,” was the quiet reply. ‘* When he was upon 
earth, he loved children so much, that he stooped down, 
and took them up in his arms; and when his disciples 
wanted to keep them away, he said, ‘ Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,’ meaning that there is room for them 
in heaven, and that he wants there all who love him.” 

“Oh, aunt Effie, did he take them in his arms just 
as you do, and look as if he wanted to love them?” 

**Oh, a great deal more love shone in his face than 
my little Annie can find in mine.” 

“Oh, I love the Saviour now,” instantly added the 
child, thus unconsciously verifying the Scripture declara- 
tion, ‘* We love him because he first loved us.” 








Short Arrows. 


_~— 


A Sotution.—Since “ a broken and a contrite heart ” is 
so precious in the sight of God, can we wonder that many 
things which befall us in life seem to have no other use than 
to break the heart? Thatis use enough. Herein we havea 
sublime solution of what would otherwise be a dark mystery. 
No dispensation of God can be considered a mystery after 
it has wrought out so blessed a result as a broken heart. 

Hasit or Exaeerration.—‘I will whip you within 
an inch of your life,’ said a father to his erring son. This 
would be a terrible whipping indeed. Coming so near to 
death’s door with the rod would be revolting. But he did 
not mean this. He only meant that he would administer a 
very severe chastisement. No one would be more careful 
than he not to jeopardise the life of his son. His expres- 
sion was only a form of exaggeration which society seems 
to tolerate. How many of these unguarded speeches are 
made! “A story loses nothing by travelling,” is an old 
saying. It usually grows like a rolling ball of snow. Every 
tongue that repeats the story gives it an additional turn, by 
which it accumulates. Yet none mean to exaggerate. Is it 
notasin? Wisdom says, “ Let our yea be yea and nay nay.” 

Lep To Curist By AN Ox.—The Spirit of God can 
make use of any agency to bring sinners to repentance and 
faith in the Redeemer. Commenting once upon the words, 
“The ox knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s crib; 
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but Israel doth not know, my people doth, not, consider,” 
the speaker sought to impress upon his hearers how strangely 
guilty the human heart. is, in despising the goodness of od 
and forgetting his very existence, Three or four days after, 
a farmer who had been present was giving provender to his 
cattle, when one of his oxen, evidently grateful for his. care, 
fell to licking his bare arm. Instantly with this simple 
incident the Holy Spirit flashed conviction on the fatmer’s 
mind. -He burst into tears} and exclaimed, “ Yes, it is all 
true. How wonderful is God’s word! This poor dumb 
brute is really more grateful to me than I am to God; and 
yet Lam in debt to him for everything. What a sinner I 
am!” ‘The lesson had found its way to his heart, and 
wrought there effectually to lead him-to Christ. 

“QO Ys or LirtLe Farrn ! ”—Hoyw often is this tender 
rebuke seen to be ours in the paths of Christian labour! We 
were impressed with this truth in a pastoral, experience not 
long ago. There was,in the parish a, beautiful young lady, 
who was a fayourite in all festive scenes, The feeling was, 
that she would repel the endeayour to lead her ¢o ftenk upon 
her personal salvation, and no one approached her on the 
subject. At length the hesitation was overcome, and I 
soucht her home; and when the errdtid was made known, 
& flush of emotion came to her face, her eyes filled 
with tears; and she said, “Oh! I have been waiting for 
this many days.” “Will you #ow seek God, your Re- 
deemer 2”? was the inquiry which followed. The response 
was, “ Yes.’ The next morning shone on her tears of joy. 
Many are unsaved because wnsought, and are unsought 
because faith is, weak. The sinful heart is. too proud to 
reveal its conscious, guilt aud need of Christ; and it is 
God’s plan of recovery “to séek and. save the lost.” 

Gon’s PatieNcE.—There is no more wondxous subject 
than the patience of God. Think of the lapse of ages 
during which that patience has lasted—six thousand years ! 
Think of the multitudes who haye been the subject of it— 
millions. on millions, in sticcessive climes and centuries ! 
Think of the sins which have all that tite been trying and 
wearying that patience; their number, their heinousness, 
their ateravation. The world’s history is a consecutive 
history of iniquity; a lengthened provocation of the 
Almighty’s forbearance. The Chtirch, like a feeble ark, 
tossed on a mighty ocean of unbelief; and yet the world; 
with its cumiberers, still seared! The cry of its sinful 
millions at this moment entering ‘‘ the ears of the God of 
sabaoth,’ and yet for, all this, his hand of mercy is 
stretched out still! And who is this God of patience? It 
is the Almighty Being who could strike these millions down 
in a moment ; who could, by a breath, annihilate the world; 
nay, who would require no positive or visible forthputting 
of his omnipotence to effect this, but simply to withdraw 
his sustaining arm, Surely, of all the examples of the 
Almighty’s power, there is none more wondrous or amazing 
than “ God’s power over himself”. What is the history of 
all this tenderness ?. “ My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your. ways ty. ways, saith the Lord.” 

Beauty or Prery.—We read in a country journal that 
there lives, at this moment, in a small unpainted house by 
the roadside, some two miles from a village, a poor wonian 
by the name of Chloe Lankton, bedridden with an incur- 
able disease. For twenty-seven years she has lain in that 
humble apartment, unable to rise or to be removed; the sub- 
ject of continual bodily pain, and at times of such excruci- 
ating suffering as to make her continued life almost a con- 
tinued miracle. Her father} her mother, her four sisters; 
have successively died. before her eyes, arid been carried out 
to their long home. She has been for many years left alone 
in the world, with no means of support but that which 
occasional and unsolicited charity has sent her, and with 
no statéd companionship but that of a. hired domestic. 
Yet the grace of God has so wrought in the heart of that 
lone woman, that her very face is said to beam with angélic 
sweetness, and all who go to see her come away charmed, as 
if they had been to visit the abode of astiperior being. Young 
people for miles around visit her, not in the spirit of vom- 
passion, but for the pleasure they find in her companion- 





ship. ,Tho, very children visit her. abode to show her all 
their latest treasures, and. no,.new dress, or knife, or 
kite, is thought complete till it. has had the approval of 
their, confidant and, friend; What. has given. this. lone 
invalid such power. to captivate and charm both old and 
young ? , Nothing but, the Spirit of the living God} working 
in her a heavenly sweetness of character; that finds a natural 
expression in all lovely and beautiful ways, 








THE CHANNINGS :—A TALE. 


BX THE AUTHOR OF “‘DANESBURY HOUSE,” ‘EAST LYNNE,” UTC. 


—— 
CHAPTER LIX: 
READY, | 

Trig glorious surprise of Charley’s. safety grected Hamish 
on his return home to dinner. In fact, he was just in time, 
having come somewhat before one o’clock, to witness Char- 
ley’s arrival from the college school-room, escorted by the 
whole tribe} from the fitst to the last: Even Gerald Yorke 
iniadé dne} as did Mr. William Simms, Gerald, the smart 
over; deemed it best to put.a light, careless, never-me-care 
face upon his punishment, disgraceful though it was con- 
sidered to be for a senior. To give Gerald his due, his own 
share in the day’s exploits faded into insignificance, com- 

ared with the shock of mortification which shook him 
wheri he heard the avowal of his mother regarding Roland; 
He atid Tod had been the most eager Of all. the school to 
cast the guilt of Arthur in Tom Channing’s cheek ; they had 
proclaimed it a8 particularly objectionable to their feelings 
that the robbery should have taken place in an office where 
their brother was a pupil: and now they, found that Tom’s 
brother had been entirely innocent, and that other brother of 
theirs guilty! It was well that Gerald’s brow should burn. 
“ But she’d no cause to come here and blurt it out to the lot, 
right in one’s face!” soliloquised Gerald, alluding to Lady 
Augusta. “They’d have heard it soon enough, without that.” 

Mr. William Siminis also attended Charles, Mr. William 
was hoping that the return of Charley woyld put him.upon 
a better footing with the school. He need not have hoped 
it: his offence had been one that the college boys never for- 
gave. Whether Charley returned dead or alive, or had 
never returned at all; Simims would always remain a 
sneak in their éstimation. “Sneak Simms,” he had been 
called since the occurrence: and he had come to the resolve, 
in his own mind, of writiig word home to his friends that 
the studiés in Helstozileigh college school were too hard for 
him, and asking to be removed to 4 private one. I think he 
would have to do it still. 

Hamish lifted Charley to him with an eager; fond moye- 
ment. The sight of him took a weight from his mind. 
Although really irresponsible for the disappéarance of 
Charles, he had always felt that his father and mother might 
inwardly attach some blame to. him—might deem him to 
have been wanting in care. Now, all was sunshine. _ . 

Dinner over, Mr. Channing walked with Hamish to the 
office, They weré some time getting there. Every other 
person they met stopped Mr. Channing to congratulate 
him. It seemed that the congratulations were never to 
end, It was not only the renewed health of Mr. Channing 
that people had to speak of. Helstonleigh, from one end 
to the other, was ringing with the news of Arthur’s inno- 
cence; ard Charley’s return was getting wind. 

They reached Guild Street at last. Mr. Channing entered 
and shook hands with his clerks, and then took his own 
place in his private room, “Where are we to put you 
now, Hamish?” he said, looking, at his son with a smile. 
“'There’s no room for you. You will not like taking your 
place with the clerks again.” 

“Perhaps I had better follow Roland Yorke’s plan, and 
emigrate,” replied Hamish, demurely. 

“T wish Mr. Hantley——. By the way, Hamish, it would 
only be @ uiark of courtesy if you stepped as far as Mr: 
Huntley’s, and told him of Charles’s return,” broke off Mr. 
Channing; the idea occurring to him with Mr. Huntley’s 
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name. “None have evinced more sympathy than he, and | I have this justification—that I was not alone, Some of 


he will be rejoiced to hear that the child is safe.” 

“Pl go at-once,” said Hamish. Nothing loth was he, on 
his own part, to pay a visit at Mr. Huntley’s. 

Hamish overtook Mr. Huntley close at his own home. 
He was returning from the town. Had he been home 
earlier, he would have heard the news from Harry. But 
Harry had now had his dinner and was gone again. He 
did not dine at the late table. 

“T have brougut you some news, sir,’ said Hamish as 
they entered together. 

“News again! it cannot be very great, by the side of 
what we were favoured with last night, from Mr. Roland,” 
was the remark of Mr. Huntley. 

“ But indeed itis. Greater news than even that. We 
have found Charley, Mr. Huntley.” 

Mr. Huntley sprung from the chair he was taking. 
“Found Charley! Have you really? Where has he—— 
Hamish, I see by your countenance that the tidings are 
good. He must be alive.” 

“He is alive and well. At least, well, comparatively 
speaking, A barge was passing down the river at the time 
he fell in, and a man leaped overboard and saved him. 
porate: has been in the barge ever since, and has had brain 
fever.” 

“ And how did he come home ?” wondered Mr. Huntley, 
when he had sufficiently digested the news. 

“The barge brought him back. It is on its way up 
again. Charley arrived under convoy of the barge-woman, 
a red handkerchief on his head in lieu of his trencher, 
which, you know, he lost that night,” added Hamish, 
laughing. “ Lady Augusta, who was going out of the house 
as he entered, was frightened into the belief that it was his 
ghost, and startled them all with her cries to that effect, 
including the bishop, who was with my father in the 
drawing-room.” 

“ Hamish, it is like a romance!” said Mr. Huntley. 

“Very nearly, taking one circumstance with another. 
My father’s return, cured; Roland’s letter; and now, 
Charley’s resuscitation. Their all happening together 
renders it the more remarkable. Poor Charley does look 
as much like a ghost as anything, and his curls are gone. 
They had to cut his hair close in the fever.” 

Mr. Huntley paused. “Do you know, Hamish,” he pre- 
sently said, “I begin to think we were all a set of muffs. 
We might have thought of a barge.” 

“If we had thought of a barge, we should never have 
thought the barge would carry him off,’ dissented Hamish. 
“However, we have got him back, and I thank God. I 
always said he would turn up, you know.” 

“T must come and see him,” said Mr. Huntley. “I was 
at the college school this morning, therefore close to your 
house, but I did not call. I thought your father would 
have enough callers, without me.” 

Hamish laughed. “He has had a great many. The 
house, I understand, has been like a fair. He is in Guild 
Street this afternoon. It looks like the happy old times to 
see him at his post again.” 

“What are you going to do, now your place is usurped ?” 
asked Mr. Huntley. “Subside into a clerk again, and dis- 
charge the one who was taken on in your stead when you 
were promoted ?” 

“That’s the question—what is to be done with me?” 
returned Hamish, in his joking manner. “I have been 
telling my father that I had perhaps better pay Port Natal 
a visit, and join Roland Yorke.” 

“T told your father once, that when this time came, I 
would help you to a post.” 

“T am aware you did, sir. But you told me subsequently 
tam altered your intention—that I was not eligible 

or it. 

“Believing you were the culprit atGalloway's.” 

Hamish raised his eyebrows. “The extraordinary part 
= that, sir, is, how you could have imagined such a thing 
of me. 

“Hamish, I shall always think so myself in future. But 





your family, who might be supposed to know you better 
than I, entertained the same belief.” 

“Yes; Constance and Arthur. But are you sure, sir, 
that it was not their conduct that first induced you to 
suspect me?” 

“ Right, lad. Their conduct—I should rather say their 
manner—was inexplicably mysterious, and it set me on to 
ferret out the cause. That they were screening some one 
was evident, and I could only come to the conclusion that it 
was you. But, Master Hamish, there were circumstances 
on your own part which tended to bear out the belief,” 
added Mr. Huntley, his tone becoming jocular. “Whence 
sprung that money wherewith you satisfied some of your 
troublesome creditors just at that same time ?” 

Once more, as when it was spoken of before, a red flush 
dyed the face of Hamish. Certainly, it could not be a flush 
of guilt, while that ingenuous smile hovered on his lips. 
But Hamish seemed attacked with sudden shyness. 

“Your refusal to satisfy me on this point, when we pre- 
viously spoke of it, tended to confirm my suspicions,” con- 
tinued Mr. Huntley. “I think you might make a confi- 
dant of me, Hamish. The money could not have dropped 
from the clouds; and I am sure you possessed no funds of 
your own just then.” 

“ But neither did I steal it. Mr. Huntley”—raising his 
eyes to that gentleman’s face—* how closely you must have 
watched me and my affairs !” 

Mr. Huntley drew in his lips. 
motives for doing so, young sir.” 

“T earned the money,” said Hamish, who probably pene- 
trated into Mr. Huntley’s “ motives ;” at any rate, he hoped 
he did. “I earned it fairly and honourably, by my own 
private industry.” 

“Mr. Huntley opened his eyes. “Private industry! 
Have you turned shoemaker ? ” 

“ Not shoemaker,” laughed Hamish. “ Book-maker. The 
truth is, Mr. Huntley—but will you promise to keep my 
secret P” 

“ Ay. Honour bright.” 

“TI don’t want it to be known just yet. The truth is, I 
have been doing some literary work. Martin Pope got me 
an introduction to one of the London editors, and I fur- 
nished some papers. They were approved of and inserted ; 
but for the first I got no pay. I threatened to strike, and 
then payment was promised. The first instalment which 
came I chiefly used to stop my debts; the second and third 
to liquidate them. That’s where the money came from.” 

Mr. Huntley stared at Hamish as if he could scarcely 
take in the news. It was, however, only the simple truth. 
When Martin Pope paid a visit to Hamish, one summer 
night—frightening Hamish, frightening Arthur,who dreaded 
it might be a less inoffensive visitor—frightening Constance, 
for the matter of that, for she heard more of their dread 
than was expedient—his errand was to tell Hamish that he 
was to be paid for his papers in future; that payment was 
to commence forthwith. You may remember the evening, 
though it is long ago. You may also remember Martin 
Pope’s coming hurriedly into the office in Guild Street, 
telling Hamish somebody was starting by the train; when 
both hastened to the station, leaving Arthur in wonder. 
That was the very London editor himself. He had been on 
a country tour, and was taking Helstonleigh on his way 
back ; had stayed in it a day or two, for the purpose of seeing 
Martin Pope, who was an old friend, and of being inftro- 
duced to Hamish Channing. That shy feeling of reticence, 
which is the characteristic of most persons whose genius is 
worth anything, had induced Hamish to bury all this in 
silence. 

. “But when have you found time to write?” exclaimed 
Mr. Huntley, who could not get over his surprise. “You 
could not find it during office hours ?” 

“Certainly not. I have written in the evening, and at 
night. Ihave been a great rake, stopping up later than I 
ought, over this writing.” 

“Do they know of it at home?” 


“Perhaps I had my own 
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«They know that I sit, up; but they don’t know what I 
sit up for. By way of a blind—I suppose it may be called 
a justifiable deceit,” said Hamish, gaily—“I have taken 
care to carry the office books into my room, that their 
suspicions may be confined to the accounts. Judy’s keen 
eyes detected my candle burning later than she considered 
it ought to burn, and her rest has been disturbed with 
visions of my setting the house on fire. I have counselled 
her to keep the water-butt full, under her window, so that 
she may be safe.” 

“ And are you getting money now?” 

«In one sense, 1 am: Lam writing for it. My former 
papers were mostly disjointed ones—essays, and the like; 
but I am about a longer work now, to be paid for on com- 
pletion. When it is finished and appears, I shall startle 
them .at home with the news, and treat them to a sight of 
it. "When all other trades fail, sir, I can set up my staff as 
author.” ' 

Mr. Huntley’s feelings glowed within him.,, None more 
than he. knew the value of silent industry—the worth of 
those who patiently exercise it.. His heart went out to 
Hamish. “I suppose I must recommend yon to. Bartlett’s 
post, after all,” said he, affecting to speak carelessly, his 
eye betraying something very different. 

“Ts it not gone ? ” asked Hamish. 

“No, itis not gone. And the appointment rests with me, 
How would you like it? ” 

“ Nay,” said Hamish, half mockingly ; “ the question is, 
Should I be honest enough for it ? ” 

Mr. Huntley shook his fist at him. “If you ever bring 
that reproach up to me again, I’lI—I’lI——-:_ You had better 
keep friends with me, yon know, sir, on other scores.” 

Hamish laughed. “I should like the post very much 
indeed, sir.” 

“And the house also, I suppose, you would make no 
objection to?” nodded Mr. Huntley. 
* None in the world. 
is ever to get furnished.” 

“How can you tell but some benevolent, spirit might 
furnish it for you?” cried Mr. Huntley, quaintly. 

They were interrupted before anything more was said. 
Ellen, who had been ont with her aunt, came running in, 
all excitement. “Oh. papa! such happy news! Charles 
Channing is found. He——” 

She mopped when she saw, that she had another 
auditor, Hamish rose to greet her. He took her hand, 
released it, and then returned to the fire to Mr, Huntley. 
Ellen stood by the table; she hil grown suddenly timid. 

“You will soon be receiving a visit from my mother and 
Constance,” observed Hamish, looking at her. , “I heard 
certain arrangements being discussed, in which Miss Ellen 
Huntley’s name bore a part. We are soon to lose 
Constance.” 

Ellen blushed. rosy red, Mr. Huntley was the. first to 
speak, “Yorke has come to his senses, I suppose ?” 

_ “Yorke and Constance between them have. In a short 
time she is to be transplanted to Hazledon.” 

“Tt is more than he deserves,” emphatically cried Mr. 
Huntley. “LIsuppose you will be for thinking of getting 
married next, Mr. Hamish, when you come into possession 
of that house we have been speaking of, and are your own 
master ?” 

“T always intended to think of it, sir, as soon ag I could,” 
returned saucy Hamish., And Ellen ran out of the room. 

That same afternoon Arthur Channing was seated at the 
organ in pursuance of his duty, when a message, came up 
from the dean, He was desired to change the anthem fixed 
upon, taken from the thirty-fifth Psalm, for another, “O 
taste and see how gracious the Lord is!” 

It was not an anthem. in the printed collection of the 
cathedral, but one which had been recently composed, an 
presented to it by a private individual. It consisted of a 
treble solo and chorus, Why had the dean specially com- 

manded it for that afternoon? It was very rare indeed that 
he changed the services after they were put up... Bad he 
had Arthur in his mind when he fixed upon it? It was 


I must work awuy, though, if it 





impossible to say. Be it as it would, the words found a 
strangely applicable echo in Arthur’s heart, as the sweet 
voice of Bywater rang through the Cathedral ;— 

“QO taste and see how gracious the Lord is; blessed 
is the man that trusteth in him. O fear the Lord, ye 
that are his saints; for they that fear him lack nothing. 
The lions do lack and suffer hunger; but they who seek the 
Lord shall want no manner of thing that is good. The 
eyes of the Lord are over the righteous; and his ears are 
open unto their prayers. Great are the troubles of the 
righteous; but the Lord delivereth him out. of all. The 
Lord delivereth the souls of his servants ; and all they that 
put their trust in him shall not be destitute,” 

_ Every word told upon Arthur’s heart, sending it up in 
thankfulness to that great Lord, the Giver of all good. 

He found the dean waiting for him in the nave, when he 
went down at the, conclusion of the service, Dr. Gardner 
was with him, The déan held out his hand to Arthur. ~ 

“Tam very glad you are cleared,” he said. “You have 
behaved nobly.” , 

Arthur winced. He did not like to take the faintest 
meed of praise that, was not his strict due. The dean might 
have thought he deserved less, did he know that he had 
been only screening Hamish; but Arthur could not avow 
that tale in public. He glanced at the dean with a frank 
smile :— 

“You see now, sir, that I only spoke the truth when I 
assured you of my innocence.” ; 

“TJ do see it,” said the dean, . “I believed you then.” 
And once more shaking Arthur’s hand, he turned into the 
cloisters with Dr. Gardner. 

“JT have already offered my congratulations,” said the 
canon, good-humouredly, nodding back to Arthur: which 
was correct, He had waylaid Arthur as he went into 
college, ; 

Arthur suffered them to go on a few steps, and then 
descended to the cloisters.. Old Ketch was shuffling along. 

“ What’s this as I’ve been a hearing, about that there 
drownded boy having come back ?” asked he of Arthur, in 
his usual ungracious fashion. 

“ J don’t, know what you may have heard, Ketch. He is 
come back.” 

“ And he aint dead? nor drownded ? ” 

“Neither one nor the other, He is alive and well.” 

Ketch gave a groan of despair. “And them horrid 
young wretches ’ll escape the hangman! Id ha’ walked 
ten miles to see ’°em——” 

“ Gracious, Sir John, what’s that youare talking about P” 
interrupted Bywater, as the choristers trooped up. , “ Escaped 
you! So we have, for once. Whatan agony of disappoint- 
ment it must be for you, Mr. Calcraft! Such practice for 
your old hands, to topple off a dozen or so of us! Besides 
the pay! How much do you charge a head, Calcraft ?” 

Ketch answered by a yell, 

“Now don’t excite yourself, I beg,” went, on aggravating 
Bywater. “ We aro thinking of getting up a petition to 
the dean, to console your disappointment, praying that he'll © 
allow you to wear a cap that we have ordered for you! It’s 
made of scarlet cloth, with long ears, and a set of drooping 
bells! Its device is a cross beam and a cord, and we wish 
you health to wear it out! I say, let’s wish Mr, Calcraft 
health! . What’s the tripe a pound to-day, Caleraft? ” 

The choristers, in various stages of delight, entered on 
their aggravating shouts—on their mocking dance. When 
they had driven Mr. Ketch to the very verge of insanity, 
they decamped to the school-room, 

I need not enlarge on the evening of thankfulness it was 
at Mr. Channing’s, Not one but had special cause for 
gratitude—save, perhaps, Annabel. Mr, Channing restored 
to health and strength; Mrs. Channing’s anxiety removed ; 


d| Hamish secure in his new prospects—for, Mr. Huntley had 


made them certain; heaviness removed from the heart of 
Constance; the cloud lifted from Arthur; Tom on the 
pedestal he thought he had lost, sure also of the Oxford 
exhibition ; Charley amidst them again! They could trace 
the finger of God in all; and were fond of doing it, 
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Soon after tea, Arthur rose, “I must drop in and see 
Jenkins,” he observed. “He will have heard the items of 
news from twenty people, there’s little doubt; but le will 
like me to go to him with particulars. No one in Helston- 
leigh has been more anxious that things should turn out 
happily, than poor Jenkins.” 

“Teli him he has my best wishes for his recovery, 
Arthur,” said Mr. Channing. 

“T will tell him,” replied Arthur. “But I fear all hope 
of recovery for Jenkins is past.” 

It was more decidedly past than even Arthur suspected 
when he spoke. A young woman was attending to Mrs, 
Jenkins’s shop when Arthur passed through it. Her face 
was strange to him; but, from a certain peculiarity in the 
eyes and mouth, he inferred it to be Mrs. Jenkins’s 
sister... In point of fact, that lady, finding that her care of 
Jenkins and her care of the shop. rather clashed with each 
other, had sent for her sister from the country to attend 
temporarily on the latter. Lydia went.up to Jenkins’s 
sick room, and said a gentleman was waiting; and Mrs, 
Jenkins came down. 

© Oh, it’s you!” quoth she. “I hope he'll be at rest now. 
He has been bothering his mind over you all day. J 
opinion is, he’d never have come to this state if he had 
taken things easy, like sensible people.” 

“Ts he in his room?” inquired Arthur. 

“He is in, his room, and in his bed. And what’s more, 
young Mr, Channing, he’ll never get out of it alive.” 

“Then he is worse 2” ; 

“ He has been worse this four oa $5 And I only get him 
up now to have his bed made. I said to him yesterday, 
‘Jenkins, you may put.on your things, and go down to the 
office, if you like.’ ‘My dear,’ said he, ‘I couldn’t get 
up, much less get down to the office ;? which I knew was 
the case, before I spoke. I wish I had had my wits about 
me!” somewhat irascibly went on Mrs, Jenkins; “I should 
have had his bed brought down to the. parlour here, before 
he was so ill: I don’t speak for the shop, I have got some- 
body to attend to that; but it’s such a toil aiid a trapes up 
them two pair of stairs for every little thing that’s wanted.” 

“T suppose I can go up, Mrs. Jenkins ?” 

You can go up,” returned she; “but mind you don’t 
get worrying him, I won’t have him worried. He worries 
himself, without anybody else doing it gratis. If it’s not 
about one thing, it’s about another. Sometimes it’s his 
master and the office, how they'll get along ; sometimes it’s 
me, what I shall do without him; sometimes it’s his old 
father. He don’t need any foreign things to put him up.” 

“Tam sorry he is so much worse,” remarked Arthur... 

“So am I,” said Mrs. Jenkins, tartly. “I have been a 
doing all I could for him from the first, and it has been like 
working against hope. If care could have cured him, or 
money, could Have. cured him, he’d be well now. I have 
got some trifling savings in the bank, young Mr. Channing, 
and I have not spared them, If they had ordered him 
medicine af a guinea a bottle, ’d have got it for him; if 
they had said he must have wine or delicacies brought 
from the other end of the eatth, they should have been 
brought. Jenkins isn’t good for much, in point of spirit, 
as. all the: world knows ;. but he’s. my husband, and I have 
strove to do my duty by him. Now, if you want to go up, 
yon’ can go,” added she, after an imperceptible pause. 
“There’s a light on the stairs; and you know his room. 

Til take the opportunity to give an eye to the kitchen ; I 
don’t care to leave him by himself now. Finely it’s going 
on, I know!” ‘ae ; 
rs. Jenkins whisked dowi the kitchen. stairs, and 
Arthur proceeded up: Jenkins was lying in bed, his head 
raised by pillows. Whatever may have beeh, Mrs, Jénkins’s 
faults of manner, her efficiency as a nurse and manager 
could not be called in question. A bright fire burnt in the 
well-ventilated though small root, t bed was snowy white, 
the apartment altogether thoroughly comfortable. But— 
Jenkins ! s 

Fully occupied with-his work for. Mr. Galloway; it was 
seyeral days since Arthur had called on Jenkins, and the 





change he now saw in his face struck him sharply. The 
skin, was, glazed and drawn, the eyes were unnaturally 
bright, the cheeks liad fallen in ; certainly, there could not 
be very many hours of life left to Jenkins, A smile sat on 
his parched lips, and his eyelashes became, moist as he 
looked up to Arthur, and held out his feeble hand. 

“TI knew you would be. cleared, sir! I knew that God 
would surely bring the right to light ! T have been humbly 
thanking Him for you, sir, all day,” 

Arthur’s eyes glistened also as he bent over him. “You 
have heard it then, Jenkins? _ I thought you would.” 

“ Yes, sir, I heard it this morning, when it was getting 
towards mid-day. I had avisit, sir, from his lordship the 
bishop. I had, indeed! He came up like he has done 
before—as kindly, and with as little ceremony, as if he had 
been a poor body like myself. It was he who first told me, 
Mr. Arthur.” 

“T am glad he came to see you, Jenkins.” 

. “He talked so pleasatitly, sir. ‘It is a journey that we 
must, all take, Jenkins,’ he said; ‘and; for my part, I think 
if matters little whether we take if sooner or later, so that 
God vouchsafes to us the grace to prepare for it,’ For the 


My | affability, sir, it was just as if it had been a brother talking 


to me; but he said things different from what any poor 
brother of mine could have said, and they gave me comfort. 
Then he asked me if I had taken the sacrament lately ? and 
I thanked him, and said I had taken it on Sunday last; our 
clergyman came round to me after service. Mr. Arthur” 
—and poor Jenkins’s eyes wore an eager look of gratitude 
—T feel sure that his lordship would have administered it 
to me with his own hands. I wonder whether all the 
bishops. are like him!” 

Arthur did not answer. Jenkins resumed, quittimg the 
immediate topic for another. 

“And I hear, sir, that Mr. Channing has come home 
restored, and that the little boy, is found. His lordship was 
so good as to tell me both. Ok, Mr. Arthur, how merciful 
God is!” f 

“We are finding Him so just now,” fervently spoke 
Artliur. 

“ And it is all right again; sir, with you and Mr. Gal- 
loway ?” 

“ Quite right. Iai to remain in the office. I am to be 
in your place, Jenkins.” 

“You'll occupy a better position in if, sir, than I ever did. 
But you will not be all alone, surely ?” 

“Young Bartlett is coming to be under me. Mr. Gallo- 
way has made the final arrangements to-day. We shall go 
on all right now.” 

“Ay,” said Jenkins, folding his thin hands upon the 
counterpane, and speaking as in self-commune, “ we must 
live near to God to know his mercy. It does seem almost 
as if I had asked a favour of any earthly person, so exactly 
has it been granted me! Mr. Arthur, I prayed that I 
might live ‘0 see you put right with Mr. Galloway and the 
town, and I felt as sure as I cold feel—by some internal 
evidence whicl I cannot describe, but which was plain to 
me—that God heard me and would grant me my wish. It 
seems, sir, as if I had been let live for that. I sha’n’t be 
long now.” 

“While thére is life there is hope, you know, Jenkins,” 
replied Arthur, tinable to say anything more cheering in 
the face of circumstances. 

“Mr. Arthur, the hope for me now is, to go,” said Jen- 
kins. “I would not be restored if I could. _How can I fell, 
sir, but I might fall away fropi God? If the call comes 
to-night, sir, if will} through God’s mercy, find me ready. 
Oh, Mr. Arthur, if people did but know the peace of living 
close to God—of feeling that they are READY! Ready for 
the summons, let it come in the second or third watch!” 

“Jenkins!” exclaimed Arthur, as the thought struck him, 
“T have not heard you cough oncé since I came in, Is 
your cough better ?” ; ; 

“Qh; sir, there’s another blessing! Now that I am 
grown so weak that the cough would shatter bed my 
frame to pieces almost—it is gone! It is nearly a week, 
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sir, since I coughed at all. My death-bed has been made 
quite a pleasant place for me. Except for the weakness, I 
am free from pain, and I have all things comfortable. I am 
rich in abundance: my wife waits upon me night and day— 
she lets me want for nothing; before I can express a wish, 
it is done. When I think of all the favours showered down 
upon me, and how little I can do, or have ever done, for God 
in return, I am overwhelmed with shame.” 

“ Jenkins, one would almost change places with you, to be 
in your frame of mind,” cried Arthur; his tone an im- 
passioned one. 

“God will send the same frame of mind to all who care 
to go to Him,” was the reply. “Sir,” and now Jenkins 
dropped his voice, “I was grieved to hear about Mr. Roland. 
I could not have thought it.” 

“ Ay; it was unwelcome news, for his own sake.” 

“ T never supposed but what the post-office must have been 
to blame. I think, Mr. Arthur, he must have done it in a 
dream ; like one, I mean, who has not his full faculties about 
him. I hope the Earl of Carrick will take care of him. I 
hope he will live to come back a good, brave man! If he 
would only act less on impulse, and more on principle, it 
would be better for him. Little Master Charles has been ill, 
I hear, sir? I should like to see him.” 

*T will bring him to see you,” replied Arthur. 

“ Will you, sir?” and Jenkins’s face lightedup. “Ishould 
like just to set eyes on him once again. But—it must be 
very soon, Mr. Arthur.” 

“You think so?” murmured Arthur. 

“TI know it, sir—I feel it. I do not say it before my wife, 
sir, for I don’t think she sees herself that I am so near the 
end, and it would only grieve her. It will grieve her, sir, 
whenever it comes, though she may not care to show to 
people that it dees. I shall see you again, I hope, Mr. 
Arthur?” 

“That you shall be sure to do. I will not miss a day now, 
but what I will come in. It will do me good to see you, 
Jenkins; to hear you tell again your happy state of re- 
signation.” 

“It is better than resignation, Mr. Arthur ; it is a state 
of hope. Not but what I shall leave some regrets behind 
me. My wife will be lone and comfortless, and must trust 
to her own exertions only. And my poor old father-—” 

“Tf I didn’t know it! If I didn’t know that, on some 
subject or other, he’d be safe to be worvying himself, or it 
would not be him! I'd put myself into my grave at once, 
if I were you, Jenkins. As good do it that way, as by slow 
degrees.” 

Of course you cannot fail to recognise the voice. She 
came in at that unlucky moment when Jenkins was 
alluding to his father. He attempted a defence—an ex- 
planation. 

“My dear, I was not worrying. I was only telling Mr. 
Arthur Channing that there were some things I should 
regret to leave. My poor old father for one; he has looked 
to me, naturally, to help him a little bit in his old age, and 
I would rather, so far as that goes, have been spared to do 
it. But neither that nor anything else can worry me now. 
I am content to leave all to God.” 

“Was ever the like heard?” retorted Mrs. Jenkins, “ Not 
worrying! JZ know. If you were not worrying, you 
wouldn’t be talking. Isn’t old Jenkins your father, and 
sha’n’t I take upon myself to see that he does not want ? 
Lp I shall, Jenkins, When doI ever go from my 
word ?” “a 

“My dear, I know you will do what’s right,” returned 
Jenkins, in his patient meekness: “ but the old man will 
- it hard, my departing before him, Are you going, 
sir ” 

“T must go,” replied Arthur, taking one of the thin hands, 
*T will bring Charley in to-morrow.” 

Jenkins pressed Arthur’s hand between his. ‘ God bless 
you, Mr, “Arthur,” he fervently said; “may He be your 
friend for ever! May He render your dying bed happy, as 
He has rendered mine!” And Arthur turned away—never 
again to see Jenkins in life, 





* Blessed are those servants, whom the Lord when he 
cometh shall find watching.” 
‘i As Jenkins was, that night, when the message came for 
im. 
“Be ye therefore ready also; for the Son of man cometh 
at an hour that ye think not.” 





CHAPTER LX, 
IN WHAT DOES IT LIE? 


Hap the clerk of the weather been favoured with an express 
letter containing a heavy bribe, a more lovely day could not 
have been secured than that one in January which witnessed 
the marriage of Constance Channing to the Rev. William 
Yorke. 

The church ceremony was over, and they were home 
again; seated at breakfast with the invited guests. But few 
guests were present, and they mostly close friends: the 
Huntleys; Lady Augusta Yorke, and Gerald; Mr.Galloway; 
and the Rev. Mr. Pye, who married them. It is the 
fashion in these days to have a-superfluity of bridesmaids ; 
I am not sure that a young lady would consider herself 
legally married unless she enjoyed the privilege. Constance, 
though not altogether a slave to fashion, had followed it, not 
in a very extensive degree. Annabel Channing, and Ellen 
Huntley, Caroline and Fanny Yorke had been the 
demoiselles d’honneur. Charley’s auburn curls had grown 
on again, and Charley himself was in rather better condition 
than when he arrived from his impromptu excursion. For 
grandeur, nobody could match with Miss Huntley; her 
brocade silk stood on end, stiff, and prim, and stately as her- 
self. Judy, in her way, was stately too; a curiously-fine 
lace cap on her head, which had not been allowed to see the 
light since Charley’s christening, with a big white satin bow 
in front of it, twice as large as the cap itself. And that was 
no despicable size. 

The only one who did not behave with a due regard to 
what might be expected of him, was Hamish—grievous as 
it is to have to record it. It had been duly impressed upon 
Hamish that he was to conduct Miss Huntley in to break- 
fast, etiquette and society consigning that lady to his share. 
Mr. Hamish, however, chose to misconstrue instructions in 
the most deplorable manner. He left Miss Huntley, a prey 
to whoever might pick her up, and took in Miss Ellen. It 
might have passed muster possibly, but for Annabel’s tongue, 
which appeared to be under no more stringent rule that 
important morning than it was at other times. 

* Hamish, that’s wrong! It is Miss Huntley you are to 
take in; not Ellen.” 

Hamish had grown suddenly deaf. He walked on with 
Ellen, leaving the confusion to right itself. Arthur stepped 
up in the dilemma, and the tips of Miss Huntley’s white- 
gloved fingers were laid upon his arm. It would take her 
some time to forgive Hamish, favourite though he was, 
Later, Hamish took the opportunity of reading Miss 
Annabel a private lecture on the expediency of minding her 
own business. 

Hamish was in his new post now, at the bank : thoroughly 
well established. He had not yet taken up his abode in the 
house. It was too large, he laughingly said, for a single 
man, 

The breakfast came to an end, as other breakfasts do; and 
next, Constance came down in her travelling dress. Now that 
the moment of parting was come, Constance in her agitation 
longed for it to be over. Sho hurriedly wished them adieu, 
and lifted her tearful face last to her father. * 

Mr. Channing laid his hands upon her. “ May God bless 
my dear child, and be her guide and refuge for ever! 
William Yorke, it is a treasure of great price that I have 
given you this day. May she be as good a wife as she has 
been a daughter ! ” 

Mr. Yorke, murmuring a few heartfelt words, put Con- 
stance into the carriage, and they drove nig 

“Tt will be your turn next,” whispered Hamish to Ellen 
Huntley, who stood watching the departure from one of the 
windows. 
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What Ellen would have said—whether she would have 
given any other answer than that accorded by her blushing 
cheeks—cannot be told. The whisper had not been quite so 
low as Hamish deemed it, and it was overheard by Mr, 
Huntley. 

“Phere may be two words to that bargain, Mr. Hamish.” 

“wenty if you like, sir,’ responded Hamish, promptly, 
“so that they be affirmative ones,” , 

“Ellen,” whispered Mr. Huntley, “would you have him 
with all his gracelessness ? ” 

Ellen looked ready to drop, and her eyes filled. ‘ Do not 
joke now, papa,” was all she said. 

Hamish caught her hand, and took upon himself the 
office of soothing her. And Mr. Huntley relapsed into a 
smile, and did not hinder him. 

But somebody else was bursting into tears: as the sounds 
testified. It proved to be Lady Augusta Yorke. A few 
tears might well be excused to Mrs. Channing, on the occa- 
sion of parting with her ever-loving, ever-dutiful child; but 
what could Lady Augusta have to cry about ? 

Lady Augusta was excessively impulsive: as you have 
long ago learnt. The happiness of the Channing family, in 
their social relations to each other—the loving gentleness of 
Mr. and Mrs. Channing with their children—the thorough 
respect, affection, duty, rendered to them by the children in 
return—had struck her more than ever on this morning. 
She was contrasting the young Channings with her boys 
and girls, and the contrast made her feel low-spirited. 
‘Thus she was just primed to go off, when the parting came 
with Constance, and the burst took place as she watched 
the carriage from the door. Had any one asked Lady 
Augusta why she cried, she would have been puzzled to 
state. 

“ell me!” she suddenly uttered, turning and seizing 
Mrs, Channing’s hands—“what makes the difference 
between your caildren and mine? My children were not 
born bad, any more than yours were; and yet, look at the 
trouble they give me! In what does it lie?” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Channing, quietly, and with some 
hesitation—for it was not a pleasant thing to say what 
might tacitly reflect on Lady Augusta—“that the diffe- 
rence in most children lies in the bringing up. Children 
turn out well or ill as they are trained; they will become 
our blessing or our grief.” 

“Ah, yes, that must be it,’ acquiesced Lady Augusta. 
“ And yet—I don’t know,” she rejoined, doubtingly. “Do 
you believe that so very much lies in the training ? ” 

“Tt does, indeed, Lady Augusta, God’s laws everywhere 
proclaim it. Look at the productions of the earth. Dig 
out a rough diamond from a mine—what is it, unless you 
polish it, and cut it, and set it? Do you see its value, its 
beauty, in its native state? Look at the trees of our fields, 
the flowers of our parterres, the vegetables of our gardens— 
what are they, unless they are pruned, dug about, cared for ? 
It is by cultivation alone that they can be brought to per- 
fection. Compare those which have grown up in a wild, 
tude state, with others that have been sedulously reared 
and tended; you can scarcely believe them to be of the 
same species. And if God made the productions of the 
earth so that it is only by our constant attention and 
labour they can be brought to perfection, would He, think 
you, have us evince less care for that far more important 
product, our children’s minds? They may be trained 
hs perfectness, or they may be let run to waste by neg- 
ect.’ 

“Oh dear!” sighed Lady Augusta. “ But it is a dread- 
ful trouble, always to be worrying over children.” 

“Tt is a trouble that, in a very short time after entering 
upon it, grows into a pleasure,” said Mrs. Channing. “I 
am sure that there is not a single mother, really training 
her children to good, but will bear me out in the assertion. 
It is a pleasure that they would not,be without. Take it 
from them, and the most delightful occupation of their 
lives is gone. And think of the reward! Were there no 
higher end to be looked for, it would be found in the 
loving, obedient docility of the children. You talk of the 





trouble, Lady Augusta: those who would escape trouble 
with their children should be careful to train them.” 

“TI think Ill begin at once with mine,” exclaimed Lady 
Augusta, brightening up. ¥% 

A smile crossed Mrs. Channing’s lips, as she slightly shook 
her head. None knew better than she that training, to 
bear its proper fruit, must be begun with a child’s -earliest 
years. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Galloway was holding a conference with 
Mr. Channing. “Presents seem to be the order of the 
day,” he was remarking, in allusion to sundry pretty offer- 
ings which had been made to Constance. “I think I may 
as well contribute my mite——” 

“Why, you have done it! You gave her a bracelet, you 
know,” cried Miss Annabel, For which abrupt interruption 
she was forthwith consigned to a respectful distance; and 
ran away to be teased by Tom and Gerald. 

“T have something in my pocket which I wish to give to 
Arthur, which I have been intending for some time to give 
him,” resumed Mr. Galloway, taking from his pocket what 
seemed to be a roll of parchment, “ Will you accept them, 
Arthur ?” 

What, sir?” 

* Your articles.” 

“Oh! Mr. Galloway.” 

“No thanks, my boy. I am in your debt far deeper than 
I like to be! A trifling thing like this”—touching the 
parchment—* cannot wipe out the suspicion I cast upon 
you—the disgrace which followed it. Perhaps at some 
future time I may be able to atone for it better. I hope we 
shall be together many years, Arthur. I have no son to 
succeed to my business, and it may bb—-—- But I will leave 
that, until the future comes.” 

It was a valuable present gracefully offered, and Mr. 
Channing and Arthur acknowledged it as such, passing over 
the more valuable hint in silence. 

“ Children,” said Mr. Channing, as—the festivities of the 
day being at an end, and the guests departed—they gathered 
together round their fire-side, bereft of Constance, “ what a 
forcible lesson of God’s mercy ought these last few months 
to teach us! Six months ago, there came to us the news 
that our suit was lost ; other troubles followed upon it, and 
things looked dark. But I, for one, never lost my trust in 
God; it was not for a moment shaken; and if you are the 
children I and your mother have striven to bring up, you 
did not lose yours. Tom,” turning suddenly upon him, “I 
fear you were the most impatient.” 

Tom looked contrite. “I fear I was, papa.” 

“What good did the indulgence in your hasty spirit do 

“No good, but harm,” frankly confessed Tom. “I hope 
it has helped me to some notion of patience, though, for the 
future, papa.” 

* Ay,” said Mr. Channing. “Hope on, strive on, work 
on, and trust on! I believe that you made those your 
watchwords; as did I. And now, in an almost unprecedently 
short time, we are brought through our troubles. While 
others, equally deserving, have to struggle for years before 
the cloud is lifted, it has pleased God to bring us out 
wonderfully quickly, to heap mercies and blessings, and 
a hopeful future upon us. I may truly say, ‘He has 
brought us to great honour, and comforted us on every 
side” Let us praise God!” 


“T have been young, and now am old; and yet saw 
I never the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
bread.” 

THE END. 








NOTICE. —We have the pleasure to announce that a New 
Tale, entitled “Mrs. HatitpurtTon’s TROUBLES,” by the 
Author of “ The Channings,” will be commenced in No. 27, 
the first number of the New Volume, and will be continued 
weekly, 
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Words of Comfort for Parents bereaved of Little Children. 
Edited by Witt1sam Logan. With an introduction by 
the Rev. W. AnpERsoN, LL.D. London: Nisbet. 

A NEw and enlarged edition of a little work, which origi- 
nated in the bereavement of a loved child of the editor's. 
This is intended and adapted for Christian parents in similar 
circumstances. The essay of Dr. Anderson is “a brief his- 
tory of the question of infant salvation,” and is both conso- 
latory and practical. This is followed by “a brief notice of 
a short but lovely life,” namely, that of Mr. “Logan’s 
daughter, who died at the early age of less than five years, 
and whom parental affection remembers asa child of remark- 
able promise. Next come a series of Christian letters, 
expressing sympathy, hope, and consolation, addressed to 
the sorrowing parents in their affliction. These are suc- 
ceeded by various extracts on infant salvation by eminent 
divines. Under the head of “consolation,” we haye other 
extracts and narratives, ‘The whole concludes with a selec- 
tion of poetical pieces, all bearing upon the subject of the 
book. Many of the pieces are beautiful and touching, and 
the whole volume is one which we can. safely recommend 
as peculiarly appropriate for all whom Divine Providence 
calls to suffer the loss of their beloved children. 





The Words of the Angels; or, their Visits to the Earth and 
the Messages they delivered. By Rupotr SriEeR, D.D. 
London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 

TE students of evangelical German theology are well 

acquainted with the name of Dr. Stier. He has published 

an exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and of the 

Epistle of James; but he is probably best known by the series 

of works to which this belongs. “The Words of the Angels,” 

“The Words of the Lord Jesus,” and ‘ The Words of the 

Apostles,” are separate publications, but they are all marked 

by the same fervent piety, the same lucid exposition, and 

the same spiritual insight into the text. Dr. Stier states 
that he knows of no work in which “what the angels have 
said” is separately treated, and that he has not even seen 
any separate publication on the Biblical doctrine respecting 
angels. We have ourselves never met with a work hke the 
present, but we have seen works upon “angels.” We 
remember in particular that the Rey. T. Timpson wrote one 
upon that subject, but it was not popular. The existence, 

&c., of evil spirits was treated of by the late Professor Walter 

Scott. The introduction of Dr. Stier treats somewhat of 

the subject of angels, but where so much necessarily is left 

to the imagination, it is difficult always to arrive at certainty. 

Our best guide is the Bible, and here it is our only guide. 

“The Words of the Angels’? are divided into two classes, 

and all that are treated of are to be found in the New Tes- 

tament. In part I. we have actual utterances, which occur 
in the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. Itis curious to 
observe they are such as we read of in the Gospels, and refer, 
with a single exception, to the opening and closing scenes 
of our Lord’s earthly life. The exception is in the case of 

John the Baptist’s father (Luke i.) The remainder precede 

and follow the birth, and follow the resurrection of ‘Christ. 

What the angels said to Him in the temptation and in the 

garden, remains unrevealed. ‘The second portion of the 

volume is given to the angelic utterances written in the 
book of Revelation. These occupy a very different ground 
from the former. They are historical; these are prophetic 
or symbolical. The others were heard by human ears, 
because they were spoken; these were revealed to St. John 
in Patmos, while he was “in the Spirit.” Nevertheless, 
the latter, by analogy, furnish us with important sugges- 
tions respecting the ministry of angels, the interest they 
take in the great plan of human redemption, and in God’s 
government of the universe. Our main care must be, not 
to be wise above what is written, but humbly and reverently 
to abide by the teachings of God’s holy Word. We do not 
always do this, for we are apt to be inquisitive, and as 
hasty as we are inquisitive, There is a beautiful utterance 








of our Lord about the “little ones” in Matthew xviii. 10: 
**Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; 
for I say unto you, That in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which isin heaven.” This 
has been strangely applied to the Popish doctrine of guardian 
angels ; whereas the Lord says, the angels of the little ones 
are in heayen, where they always behold the face of his 
heavenly Father. If in heaven, how can they be on earth ? 
They are doubtless the glorified spirits of such as die in 
infancy, the salvation of whom the Sayiour here teaches, 
The Jews called a man’s disembodied spirit “his azgel,” 
which they thought might reappear and visit the earth, as 
in Acts xii, 15, where the disciples said of the imprisoned 
Peter “It is his angel,” doubtless supposing he had been 
put to death. 

We have been greatly pleased with Dr. Stier’s instructive 
and edifying volume. 


Homeopathic Domestic Practice. By B. Guernszy, M.D. 
Abridged and edited, with additions, by H. Tuomas, 
M.D. London; H. Durner and Co. Third English 
Edition. 

Into the actual merits of the homeopathic system we 
cannot enter, but we have here the most revent forms in 
which its doctrines and ‘precepts are set forth. The intro- 
duction contains a number of observations and directions, 
which may be profitably consulted by the adherents of any 
other system, although some of them are specially applicable 
to this. In the body of the yolume we have a list of “the 
ills that flesh is heir to,’ an account of their causes and 
symptoms, and indications of the treatment which is recom- 
mended by homeopathic practitioners. These are followed 
by the materia medica, or list of remedies and their uses. 
A useful glossary and index completes the whole. ‘Those 
who wish to be initiated into the mysteries of the system 
will here find all the information they can desire ; and such 
as already have adopted its principles, will find here a con- 
venient and intelligible manual for practice. Health is an 
unspeakable blessing, and it is now well known that many 
forms of disease tell powerfully upon the mind. All who 
wish faithfully and happily to serve God, to enjoy his tem- 
poral gifts, and to discharge the duties ‘of life, should do 
ob ag can to preserve or to restore the previous gift of 
2ealth, 





Sunbeams to Cheer us. By a Clergyman’s Wife. London: 
| Seeley. 

Tus little work is written in an eminently pious spirit, 
and is founded upon the real or imaginary incidents of the 
life of a country rector. The author is deeply anxious for 
the spiritual welfare of the Jews, as her pages testify, and 
she proposes to give the profits of her publication to the 
Society for Promoting Christianity’ among the Jews. 
The printer has something to learn; witness the followin 
sentence :— In a few minutes her countenance was lighted 
up With what may in truth be termed Sunbeams of ecstatic 
Ha piness and Glory ; and with wondrous energy, the dying 
Girl threw up her Arms, and clasped her Hands three times 
audibly, and then they pently fell upon her Bosom in the 
act of Adoration ; and Louisa lived in Glory!” ‘The faults 
of printing ‘and style will, however, not’ prevent simple 
Christians from admiring the fervent piety which breathes 
in this smal] volume.’ 


Our Father's Care. A Ballad. By Mrs. SEwELt. 
Mother’s Last Words. A Ballad for Boys. By Mrs. 
Sewett. London: Jarrold and §ons, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 
Two small publications, designed, we presume, for the 
cottager. Asin the days of our forefathers, homely truths 
are taught in homely rhymes. It is more than probable 
that these verses will be read in places wheve the same 
lessons conveyed in a graver form would be unheeded. 
Whatever tends to win attention to that which is good and 
useful, deserves success. 
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Weekly Calendar 


OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH er 
a 
MARGH 23. 


Tre Papat IntERDICT.—In1208 the Pope, Innocent III., 
laid the churches of England under an interdict. | Kin 
John, in the spirit of retaliation, banished the bishops that 
obeyed it. 

Supremacy.—In 1534 the Pope issned a bull rescind- 
ing Cranmer’s decision, and confirmipg the marriagé of 
Henry VIII. with Catherine of Aragon. The ‘imme- 
diate and direct consequence was that Henry rejected the 
Papal authority in England, and avowed himself as the 
supreme head of the Church, 


MARCH 24. 

EveENTs.—1426 B.c., the 24th of the month Nisan is 
marked as a feast in the Jewish calendar, in memory of the 
death of Joshua. He was buried full of honour on the 
border of Mount Ephraim.—In 1521, the Diet assembled 
at Worms.—In 1564 Pope Pius IV. issued a bull de- 
nouncing and prohibiting the perusal of certain books, 
and establishing new rules by which their supposed safe 
and indiscriminate study might be conformable to priestl 
authority.—In 1603 died Elizabeth, queen of England, 
at the age of seventy, the daughter of Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyn. She was twenty-five years of age, when, 
on the death of Mary, in 1558, the daughter of Henry by 
Catherine of Aragon, she was proclaimed queen, to the 
great joy of the Protestant Reformers. Of the purely 
political aspect of the reign of Elizabeth, this is not the 
place to speak. The connection of her name with the pro- 
gress of Protestantism is more within our province. In the 
former relation, it is enough to point to the masculine sense 
couched under the weaknesses of the Gloriana of Spenser— 
a monarch who gathered round her the largest and brightest 
assemblage of great men this country ever boasted—who 
scattered to the winds the projects of the haughty Spanish 
invader—commanded the awe of a nation like England, 
and, in doing these things, was animated by a sincere 
aversion not merely to the designs of her Popish enemies, 
but conscientiously to theircreed. The history of Protest- 
antism is the history of progress. It is the consciousness 
of progress, rather than that of actual attainment, which 
keeps alive the spirit of a nation ; and this was pre-eminently 
true of the reign of Elizabeth. With some blemishes, 
attributable chiefly to the yet ill-understood spirit of civil 
and religious liberty—assignable more to the spirit of the 
age than personally to herself—her reign was a happy and 
glorious one for the country. No doubt, her personal 
character, as well as that of her government, have been 
differently estimated by party writers. It was the struggle 
with Popery that moved and directed the whole policy of 
her reign, foreign as well as domestic. The frame of eccle- 
siastical polity now existing is, in all essential particulars, 
the same as in her time. The opinions of Cecil strongly 
concurred with her own in favour of the reformed doctrines 
to which the great mass of the people were attached. By 
successive acts, the Church was restored to the state in 
which it was left by Edward VI., the royal supremacy 
sufficing for such further necessary alterations as were 
not expressly provided for by statute, She and her minister 
yielded as little to the Puritans as to the efforts of the 
Roman Catholics, the former of whom first made their 
appearance, in very considerable force, in the parliament 
which assembled in 1570. At first, their attempts were 
met, on the part of the Crown, by evasive measures and 
slight checks; but in 1587, on four members of the House 
of Commons’ presenting to the House a bill for a new 
directory of public worship, Elizabeth seized them and, for 
some time, confined them in the Tower. The High Com- 
mission Court, which was established by a clause in one of 
the acts for the settlement of religion, passed in the first 
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year of her reign, was occasionally prompted or permitted 
to exercise its authority in the suppression of what was 
deemed heresy, atid, especially, in the enforcement of 
uniformity of worship. But it was against the Roman 
Catholics that legal provisions fell with the greatest 
severity. By an act passed in 1585, every Jesuit or other 
Popish priest was commanded to depart from the realm 
within forty days, on pain of death as a traitor ; and every 





8 | person receiving or relieving any such priest was declared 


guilty of felony. Not a few priests were executed under 
this act. Elizabeth knew that had ‘she consented to the 
alliance with Philip, independently of all she owed to her 
Protestant subjects, it would be tantamount to the affirma- 
tion of the lawfulness of her father’s marriage with Catherine, 
the illegality of the divorce, and the condemnation of his sub- 
sequent marriage with her own mother. The whole course 
of events, abroad and at home, caused Queen Elizabeth to 
be regarded as the head of the Protestant interest through- 
out Europe. The extended ideas of religious liberty prevalent 
in our day are closely connected with the extension of edu- 
c#tion and the dissemination of knowledge through the 
press ; and, in an age when printing was only beginning to 
be felt in the full force of its value as an educational agency, 
perhaps it is irrational to censure a policy which, though 
uliberal if adopted now, was the necessary and inevitable 
concomitant of circumstances then widely varying in their 
social character from our own. 


MARCH 25, 

Scuism.—In 1409 schism in the Church was supposed to 
be ended by the decisions of the Council of Pisa. The day 
is also historically coincident with the opening of the cele- 
brated Conference at the Savoy in 1661, between twelve 
bishops with nine assistants, and a like number of Pres- 
byterians. Charles II. ascended the throne the year pre- 
viously. The results were unsatisfactory. 

LIBERTY OF THE PrREss.—In 1811 every printing press 
in the City of Paris obnoxious to Napoleon Bonaparte was 
violently suppressed by the police. 


MARCH 26. 

Brian Duppa.—In 1662 died Brian Duppa, Bishop of 
Salisbury, a man whose claim to historic notice is identified 
with his distinguished virtues and great learning, and for 
the firmness of his adherence to the royal cause of the 
Stuarts during their misfortunes. 

AxrcaBisHop TrencH.—In 1839 died Power le Poer 
Trench, Archbishop of Tuam and Primate of Connaught, a 
man universally admired for his talents, eloquence, and 
learning, and greatly revered for his practical benevolence 
and unaffected personal piety. 


MARCH 27. 

Wetsx BrstEs.—In 1563 a bill was brought into the 
House of Commons, and ultimately carried, authorising the 
Bible and the Liturgy to be translated into the Welsh 
tongue, and used in that principality. The New Testament 
in Welsh appeared in 1567. lt was published in quarto, 
839 pages, in black letter. During the reign of James I, 
this version was revised by Dr. Parry, Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Parry’s Bible is the basis of all subsequent Welsh editions. 
During the eighteenth century six editions of the Bible in 
Welsh were printed, chiefly, if not wholly, at the expense of 
the venerable Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; 
and in 1802 some pious and benevolent individuals pro- 
jected a new impression, the circumstances connected with 
which ultimately led to the formation of that noble 
institution, the British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
inhabitants of Wales are now abundantly supplied with 
Bibles in their native tongue, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge having, in 1806 and again in 1821, 
defrayed the expense of a large edition, with the liturgy 
and Psalms, beautifully printed at the press of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

STILLINGFLEET.—In 1699 died the autor of the “ Ori- 
gines Sacre,” a production inferior only to the more extended 
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work of Theophilus Gale his “Court of the Gentiles.” Dr. 
Edward Stillingfleet was advanced to the see of Worcester 
at the Revolution, and formed, during his studious life, a 
brilliant ornament to the Church of England. His first 
work, written in his youth, “Irenicum; or, a Weapon-salve 
for the Church’s Wounds,” was ably written, though headed 
with a quaint title, a practice which had not then become 
repudiated. In his aim to reconcile dissenting parties to 
the Church, there was exhibited a fund of learning, and an 
extent of reading and research, combined with a spirit and 
temper, that did not fail to win for him, at least, the admi- 
ration of all parties, even though his concessions were not 
sufficient to please either the Presbyterians or the Inde- 
pendents. In 1685 he published his “ Origines Britannice ; 
or, the Antiquities of British Churches,” a work which 
would lead to the conclusion that the study of antiquities 
had been his sole pursuit. His other works are chiefly 
polemical, and were published in six folio volumes. 


MARCH 28. 

Harprne’s Manvscriet.—In 1134 died Stephen Hard- 
ing, an Englishman, and one of the founders of the monkish 
order of Cistercians, In the year 1098 he retired, with 
twenty companions to Citeaux, a marshy wilderness in 
France. There they founded a monastery. In connection 
with the history of the Church, Harding’s memory is iden- 
tified with the existence of a valuable manuscript copy of 
the Bible in four volumes—a work which is characteristic 
of the age, and attests the assiduity as well as the nature of 
some monkish employments. 


MARCH 29. 


Liserty To ReEap.—In 1208, notwithstanding the 
Pope's interdict, King John gave a receipt to the Sacristan 
of Reading for books which had been in the custody of the 
abbot of that monastery. 

Tur Test Act.—In 1672 was passed the well-known 
Test Act, of which the provisions were, that all persons 
nominated to civil offices were required by the Government 
to qualify by receiving the sacrament in the Church of 
England. 

CIRCULATION OF THE ScRIPTURES.—In 1562 Philip IT. 
of Spain and the Netherlands, in order to prevent the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures, and of books favourable to the 
Reformation, issued a mandate ordering the officers not 
only to visit the houses of booksellers, but also diligently 
to watch that no pedlars went about with publications 
for sale. 

Founpiine Hospitat.—In 1751 died Thomas Coram, 
the benevolent projector of that noble institution, the 
Foundling Hospital. He was captain of a colonial trading 
vessel, and was prompted to this charitable design by fre- 
quently seeing children exposed in the streets of Londen by 
the cruelty as well as neglect of their parents. He per- 
severed in this humane design seventeen years, and at last 
obtained a charter. He was accustomed to spend so much 
of his time and money in charitable purposes, that in old 
age he was actually dependent upon the charity of others. 
At that time, his principal benefactor was the Prince of 
Wales. The Foundling Hospital yet remains in full 
activity. It was originally intended for “exposed and 
deserted children ;” but in 1760 this was altered for “ poor 
illegitimate children whose mothers are known.” The 
revenues of the hospital are very large. 

EMANUEL SWEDENBORG.—In 1772, died, aged eighty-four, 
Emanuel Swedenborg, founder of the “New Jerusalem 
Church,” which yet numbers both in Great Britain and 
America many and eflucated adherents. His father was a 
Swedish Lutheran bishop; the son received a thoroughly 
scientific education, and became eminent as a writer on 
mathematical science and general philosophy. He became 
ennobled, and shared the favour of the king. From the pur- 
suit of secular philosophy he subsequently turned his 
attention to spiritual things, and became very celebrated for 
his mystical and voluminous writings. The Rev. Thomas 
Hartley, a clergyman of the Church of England, and rector 





of Winwick, was intimately acquainted with Swedenborg, 
and bears this testimony concerning him, “It may reason- 
pon f be supposed that 1 have weighed his character in the 
e of my best judgment, from the personal knowledge 
of him, from the best information I could procure concern- 
ing him, and also from a diligent perusal of his writings; 
and the conclusion on my own mind is, that I have found 
him to be a sound divine, a good man, a deep philosopher, 
a universal scholar, and a polite gentleman,” ‘The late 
incumbent of St, John’s, in Manchester, a man whose 
some was prominent in the Church of England, was also 
avourably disposed to the peculiar theological views of 
Swedenborg. The “ New Church” refuses to be regarded 
as one of the many different sects into which the general 
body of Christians is unhappily divided, but claims to 
possess (as the name imports) an entirely new dispensation 
of doctrinal truth. The advocates of their views say, that 
“without denying their thanks to those who fought the 
battles of religious freedom, they dare not limit the designa- 
tion of Babylon to one city, or to any one class of professed 
Christians.” They believe that “all have a dogmatising 
spirit; that they have left the true, pure, simple religion, 
teaching for doctrines the commandmeuts of men; that 
they have set up a kingdom of this world, unspiritual in its 
character; and persecuting such as do not receive their 
mark, and worship the image which they have set up.” We 
are not told how far this spirit of exclusiveness must of 
necessity include those who utter a charge so sweeping and 
universal. In further elucidation of their views, it is fair 
to quote their own apologist. ‘“'The New Church believer 
goes beyond the common faith of Christendom, and grounds 
his doctrines in the first principles of a divine philosophy, 
which embraces the heights and depths of universal nature, 
and which connects especially physiology, psychology, and 
theology in one golden chain.” Those who wish to inves- 
tigate such matters in such a connection, may be referred to 
the works of Swedenborg, translated by the aforesaid rector 
of St. John’s, the Rev. John Clowes, who for sixty-two years 
advocated the new views, and who, after full conference 
with his bishop (the late Dr. Porteus), was suffered to pass 
without censure or molestation. It is necessary to remem- 
ber the caution of St. Paul, a greater man than Sweden- 
borg, lest in blending—as did the Platonists—scholastic 
and ever changing ideas with truths revealed only to our 
faith, we fall into their error, “Beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world” (Col. ii. 
8). In1787, the admirers of Swedenborg were formed into 
a regular society, and the beginning of a new ministry was 
resolved upon. Two of their number, who had been the 
disciples of Wesley, and preachers in his connexion, were 
first ordained. Most of the societies both in England and 
America use a form of worship, public and private. That 
first used in England was a modification of the National 
Church service, but they have now one that better expresses 
their doctrinal views, especially as to the person of our 
Lord. The present American service is simple, consisting 
entirely of selections from Scripture, with chants and glori- 
fications, Both here and elsewhere, they affirm that ‘ now 
is the time of the second advent of the Lord, which is a 
coming, not in person, but in the power and glory of his 
Holy Word; that is attended, like his first coming, with the 
restoration to order of all things in the spiritual world, 
where the last judgment has been already performed, with 
the preparing of the way for a new Church on the earth— 
the first Church having come to its end; and that this new 
or second Church (believed to be what was seen by John, as 
recorded in the Apocalypse, descending from heaven as a 
bride adorned for her husband), the crown of all Churches, 
will stand for ever.” Swedenborg affirmed that this “ last, 
judgment ” took place in 1757. 

SLavERY.—In 1799, the legislature of the State of New 
York passed a law for the gradual abolition of slavery in 
that state, providing that every child born of a slave after 
the 4th of July in that year should be free at twenty-cight, 
if a male, and twenty-five if a female. 
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TO THE READERS OF “THE QUIVER.” 
On approaching the close of the first volume of Tne 
Quiver, and before entering upon the second, I hope 
it will not be considered inopportune if I address to you 
a few words relative to this undertaking. 

During many years my humble energies have been de- 
voted to the promotion of educational literature, and I 
believe that it has pleased God to bless my endeavours to 
further the moral welfare of the people. It has also been 
my earnest desire to assist in counteracting the irreligious 
tendency of the debasing cheap literature which was 
circulated throughout the kingdom when I first entered 
upon my literary career. The Popular, the Biblical, the 
Historical, and the Youths’ Educator, have been welcomed 
into thousands of homes, thus affording the most con- 
clusive evidence of the appreciation of the people for 
works of instruction. 

Recognising, moreover, the importance of connecting 
religion with all efforts to educate the people, and encou- 
raged by the welcome given, by parents who made no 
profession of religion, to truths the tendency of which 
was to foster virtuous and religious principles, I ven- 
tured, in association with my partners, to commence an 
undertaking which we had long contemplated, viz., the 
issue of an Illustrated Family Bible in weekly penny 
numbers. That there exists in the hearts of the people 
of the British Isles a deeply seated affection for that best 
of all books, is evidenced by the enormous and unparal- 
leled circulation which the Illustrated Bible has attained. 
This circulation occurs in numerous instances among 
dense masses of the working classes; and 1 may quote, 
as an example, the district of Clerkenwell, in which, 
independently of the large numbers passing through the 
booksellers of the district, it is stated in the annual 


report of the Local Pure Literature Society, carried on |. 


under the direction of the Rev. R. Maguire, that 5,182 
subscribers to the Illustrated Bible have been obtained. 
Other and very gratifying proofs of its favourable accept- 
ance have been afforded. ‘Thus encouraged, the question 
arose, Could I not, in dependence upon God’s help, strive 
in some other way for the religious instruction of my 
fellow-countrymen? Actuated by such desires, I pro- 
jected a religious publication, entitled Tur Quiver. 
I proposed to myself—1. That Tae Quiver should be 
published at one penny, and thus compete in price with 
the cheap literature. 2. That notwithstanding it was 
to be published at one penny weekly, its contents should 
be of a high order, to meet the advanced intelligence of 
the age. To effect this object, I secured the services of 
writers distinguished ‘alike for their intellectual attain- 
ments and eminent piety. 3. That THe Quiver should 
be as far as possible free from all party bias, while at 
the same time recognising and maintaining those great 
truths on which depend the vitality of our holy faith. 
4. That Tue Quiver should contain an amount of 
matter so large and varied, that only an exceedingly 
extensive circulation could repay, even without taking 
into the estimate the sums paid for the original articles. 
If we may judge from the testimonials received from 
persons of various conditions of life, THe Quiver is 
highly appreciated, and has been eminently useful—the 





circulation being already unusually large, both in town 
and country. But, thankful as we are for its extensive 
circulation, we desire a far wider diffusion throughout 
the kingdom, in order to effect the great object of 
rectifying error, and of promoting piety in the homes of 
the people; and for the attainment of which we have 
not hesitated to incur a large outlay in producing, for 
the weekly charge of one penny, a publication that em- 
braces the best productions of the best minds bearing 
upon the best subjects. We, therefore, confidently look 
to all good men, who desire the same object as ourselves, 
to aid us by making known Tue Quiver to others, as 
being one of the largest, the cheapest, and the most di- 
versified of all the religious publications. 

The attention of the clergy, and of Sunday-school 
teachers, may be directed to the work, and they may be 
urged to advance its circulation among their scholars. 
Book societies may be urged to take it up and procure 
its distribution. Finally, you who read this appeal may 
recommend it to individuals and families. You may 
point out that in the pages of Tur Quiver, intermingled 
with articles of a high class, will be found a variety of 
entertaining and instructive matter, rendering the journal 
acceptable not only to heads of families, but also to the 
children and servants of the household. In this number 
will be found a few small prospectuses, which we ask you 
to do us the favour of handing to your friends. 

We now appeal for your co-operation, and, relying 
upon the universally expressed approval of Tz Quiver, 
we feel sure the appeal will not be in vain. 

JOHN CASSELL. 








READINGS IN BUTLER’S “ANALOGY.” 
BY THE RIGHT HON. J. NAPIER, 
EX-LORD CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND, 
X.—TNE TERM “ NECESSITY”—IN WIIAT SENSE 
ADMISSIBLE. 

To the objection of the Fatalist, that it is incredible 
that God should govern us upon a supposition as 
true which (as the Fatalist says) he knows to be 
false; and that, therefore, it is absurd to think that He 
will reward or punish us for our actions hereafter, 
especially under the notion of good or ill desert, Butler 
answers that the whole analogy of Providence shows, 
beyond possibility of doubt, that the conclusion from this 
reasoning is false, wherever the fallacy lies: for the 
rewards and punishments which we now experience in 
the course of Nature, and which are appointed under the 
natural government of God, are as much a contradiction 
to this conclusion, and show its falsehood, as a more exact 
and complete rewarding and punishing of good and ill 
desert as such. It is a question of principle, not of 
degree. If, then, it be incredible that necessary agents 
should be rewarded and punished, men are not necessary 
but free ; for they are, in fact, rewarded and punished in 
this present life. But if it be insisted that men are ne- 
cessary agents, then the supposition of the reward and 
punishment of necessary agents must also be allowed, for 
men are thus dealt with under God's natural government 
of the world. 

Thus, then, whatever may be urged as to the abstract 
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question of necessity, it cannot set aside the obligations 
of religion, as it cannot be allowed to contradict the con- 
stitution and course of Nature. The analogy, therefore, 
is undisturbed, and the argument from it unprejudiced. 
Weshould not, perhaps, overlook the fact, that there are 
those who hold what is strictly and properly the doctrine 
of necessity, both in philosophy and religion, and accept 
it rather as a help than a hindrance to their moral life. 
Mr. Mill says: ‘‘ The Fatalist believes, or half believes 
(Jor nobody is a consistent Fatalist), not only that what- 
ever is about to happen will be the infallible result of the 
causes which produce it (which is the true Necessarian 
doctrine), but, moreover, that there is no use in struggling 
against it; that it will happen, however we may strive to 
prevent it.” Thus, it is said, the character of man is 
formed for him by circumstances, and therefore it is 
argued, it is not formed by him, nor can he form it of his 
own free will as a voluntary and responsible agent. “ But,” 
says Mr. Mill, in answer to this, “ he has, to a certain 
extent, a power to alter his character, and its being in the 
ultimate resort formed for him, is not inconsistent with 
its being, in part, formed by him, as one of the inter- 
mediate agents. His character is formed by his circum- 
stances, including, among these, his own particular orga- 
nisation ; but his own desire to mould it in a particular way 
is one of those circumstances, and by no means one of the 
least influential.” 

“Indeed,” he adds, “if we examine closely, we shall 
find that this feeling of our being able to modify our own 
character, if we wish, is itself the feeling of moral freedom 
which we are conscious of. This very power within us, 
to co-operate in the formation of character, is a fact as 
discernible, and therefore as real, as any other fact which 
we call a circumstance. It is equally a link in the chain 
of sequences ; it is ignored by the Fatalist, but too much 
kept out of sight, though not avowedly denied, by those 
advocates of necessity who do not question the respon- 
sibility of man. What we call the free-will doctrine 
puts prominently forward what the doctrine of necessity 
rather puts out of sight. Indeed, the term “ necessity,” 
which is generally associated with what is more aptly 
called “ Fatalism,” tends to perpetuate the confusion and 
contradiction in which the whole subject has been in- 
volved. We find certain consequences to follow from 
certain antecedents, according to an ascertained law ; and 
we say the consequences result necessarily from these an- 
tecedents, But, in the ease of the will of man, how it 
acts—whether, in any degree, it can take the initiative 
by a self-determining power—that is a matter of fact 
which can only be known to us from consciousness, or 
by Revelation. .The act of the will is one of the ante- 
cedents from which a consequence follows, which may be 
said to be necessary in the sense explained, Whether 
this act of the will was that of a free and responsible 
agent, or of a being subject to a control which he had not 
power in himself to resist, is, as I have said, a matter 
which we must solve (if at all) by an appeal to our con- 
sciousness—the faculty of internal observation—by the 
light of Revelation, We are conscious that we are so far 
free as to be accountable beings; for “if our heart con- 
demn us, God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all 





things; if our heart condemn us not, then have we con- 
fidence towards God.” 

The sovereignty, the free grace of God, are set forth in 
the Bible with a fulness and in a way which a cursory 
reader cannot avoid noticing, and which a candid student 
will unreservedly allow. But the responsibility of man 
is not less explicitly declared. To reconcile and adjust 
these, is left to the conscience, or rather to the faith 
which is the evidence of things not seen. According to 
one series of texts, all that works for good in man is 
God’s work ; according to another, all seems to depend on 
man as responsible for his actions, and, as it were, the 
master of his destiny. The working of God, then, does 
not take away the responsibility, but rather perfects the 
freedom of man. God is not said to form for destruction 
the vessels of wrath; he endures them with much long- 
suffering. His sovereignty is here shown, not in causing, 
but in punishing evil, and even more in deferring the 
punishment. 

On this great subject, how needful it is to accept, with 
all humility, the teaching of the Holy Scriptures, and to 
seek the guidance of the Holy Spirit !_ God is omniscient ; 
“known unto him are all his works from the foundation 
of the world.” Christ is the Lamb slain before all worlds, 
and yet crucified with the wicked hands of sinful men. 
God heareth prayer ; and the effectual, fervent prayer of 
the righteous availeth much: it moves the hand which 
moves the universe in its inmost framework. ‘There isa 
liberty wherewith Christ has made the believer free, 
whilst he brings him under the moral necessity, as it were, 
of obeying the law of holiness and love. To be bound 
by this necessity is the true liberty. At every step of 
our moral advancement, liberty and necessity seem to 
merge and become identical. The Son makes us free 
indeed; and “ where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” What says the royal Psalmist? ‘I will run 
the way of thy commandments, when thou shalt enlarge 
my heart.” As our will is assimilated to the will of God, 
our moral freedom is advanced, so that he is the most free 
whose reason and whose volitions are brought the most 
into harmony with the will of Him who is our Father in 
heaven; and the earliest prayer that we have learned to 
lisp at a nfother’s knee has thus the watchword of eternal 
freedom—“ Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
Thus, then, whether we look to the constitution and 
course of Nature, or to the teaching of religion, we find 
that no violence is offered in either to the moral convic- 
tions of which we are conscious. We feel that we are 
free in all the sense of responsibility; we are dealt with 
accordingly. We feel that we are frail, fallible, fallen 
creatures ; and we find that God has, of his own free and 
sovereign bounty, provided for our redemption from the 
bondage of sin, and our restoration to the genuine and 
glorious liberty of the children of God. 

The sequences in Nature, which are so far necessary as 
God has appointed them, are adapted for our moral 
training, for the guidance of the freedom which God has 
given toman. Thus, the very language of philosophy 
with regard to what is called the law of probabilities, is— 
“It is sufficient for guidance, though not for prediction.” 
And why? Because the moral freedom of each moral 
agent reserves or keeps back, as it were, an element of 
calculation, known, indeed, to Him who is omniscient, but 
contingent to man. It has been noticed by Mr. Mansel, 
in his very able essay on “ Miracles,” that the uniformity 
represented by statistical averages is one which offers no 
bar to the existence of individual freedom, exercised, as 
all human power must be exercised, within certain limits, 
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Indeed, it is sometimes objected that statistics are useless, 
because they cannot be relied on for the determination of 
any given cause, and only establish probabilities where 
man requires and asks for certainty. On the last occasion 
on which I heard the late Prince Consort deliver a public 
address in London, he gave to this objection an answer 
full of truth and wisdom, and eminently characteristic of 
his sound and cultivated mind. “'The objection,” he said, 
‘sis well founded, but it does not affect the science itself, 
but solely the use which man hasin vain tried to make of 
it, and for which it is not intended. It is the essence of 
statistical science that it only makes apparent general 
laws, but that these laws are inapplicable to any special 
case ; that, therefore, what is proved to be law in general, 
is uncertain in the particular, . . . . Thus are the 
power, wisdom, and goodness of the Creator manifested, 
showing how the Almighty has established the physical 
and the moral world on unchangeable laws conformable to 
his eternal nature, while he has allowed to the individual 
the freest and fullest use of his faculties, vindicating, at 
the same time, the majesty of his laws by their remaining 
unaffected by individual self-determination.” 

Thus God worketh in us. “In him we live, and move, 
and have our being ;” and he works without us, in the 
course and order of Nature, according to the counsels 
of his own will. The control of the general result is re- 
conciled in Nature, and reconcilable in religion, with per- 
sonal responsibility and individual freedom. Nor isit one 
of the least striking results of modern science that this 
great truth should be so significantly confirmed by 
statistics. 

It is not competent for us to sit in judgment on the 
ways of God, which are unsearchable, but it is obligatory 
upon us to conform to his will, which is discoverable in 
Nature and in Revelation. Our faculties are limited— 
our sphere of observation is confined within very narrow 
bounds. So far as we are enabled to see what God has 
actually done, we can meet the objection which insists 
that he would not do the like hereafter. What is exem- 
plified here in the constitution and course of Nature in 
the works of God, cannot be consistently excepted to, 
because itisset forth in his Word. But there is a further 
office of analogy, in addition to that of establishing the 
credibility of the facts of religion. It will show that we 
are not in a condition to object against the wisdom, 
equity, and goodness of the Divine government, implied 
in the notion of religion, and against the method by 
which this government isconducted. Wesee but in part, 
and we know but in part. This partial ignorance, or 
rather this limited knowledge, from its very nature, dis- 
qualifies us from pronouncing on what is not now before 
us—namely, the other parts of the great system of the 
universe, and the relations in which these may stand to 
what we see and know. ‘There is enough here to suggest 
that we are but a partof a great whole—a very small part 
of a stupendous system. So far as we see, we find a con- 
nection of events, the smallest with the greatest; and 
there is no bound to the possibility of relation and con- 
nection of any or all of these with what is far beyond the 
range of our narrow sphere and limited faculties. 

The natural and the moral government of the world 
in which we live are obviously so connegted as to make 
up one scheme. The former (as Butler observes) may 
have been formed, and is probably carried on, merely in 
subserviency to the latter; and a higher authority tells 
us, in speaking of our Lord and Saviour, that all things 
were created not only by him, but forhim. It igenough 
for Butler’s purpose, in the seventh chapter, that the sub- 
serviency of the physical to the moral should be credible, 
so that every act of Divine justice and goodness may be 
supposed to look much beyond itself, and every circum- 





stance of the moral government adjusted beforehand, 
with a view to the whole of it. 

Unless, then, we knew the whole of this systeni, we 
st not in a condition to object to the wisdom and 
goodness of it, and our faculties, moreover, may be quite 
unequal at present to deal with such a comprehensive and 
complicated equity as the adjtistment of the moral rela- 
tions of the universe. When it is objected that God 
might have ordered things otherwise than he has done, 
the utmost length we can go is to suggest that things 
might be better than they are. But all this is merely 
arbitrary and inconclusive. The parts objected against 
may be relative to other parts unknown to us; and as we 
are not acquainted with what is in the nature of the 
thing practicable in the case before us, so our ignorance 
is, according to all analogy, a satisfactory answer, be- 
cause some unknown relation—some unknown impo:si- 
bility—may render the very thing objected to, in the 
highest practicable degree, just and good. 

In the natural government of God, we find desirable 
ends accomplished by undesirable means, which ex- 
perience, not reason, shows us to have been conducive to 
such ends. Experience shows us that ends are brought 
about by means which we should have supposed would 
have had an opposite tendency. The more we know of 
the system of the world, and of God’s dealings therein, 
the more do we recognise the wisdom and goodness of 
God, and our own incompetence to search and find him 
out. 

*T saw all seeming eccentricities 
Were but the playings of the wider laws, 
While law itself was systematic love.” 


“ The proof of the will of God, and the objection to his 
ways, are not open to the same kind of answer, from our 
partial ignorance. We can trace design, discover pur- 
pose in a part. This is positive, so far as it goes. The 
appearance of design may be enhanced, it cannot be 
destroyed ; but the appearances of disorder cannot have 
been designed at all.” (See Sermon 198, Note.) 

Thus, the answer to the objections against the system 
of religion—which objections are founded on our partial 
ignorance—does not invalidate the proofs of religion, 
which are positive, and which are confirmed by analogy. 
We see through a glass darkly, but we shall yet know, 
even as we are known. 

“Ye vainly wise, ye blind presumptuous! now 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Power 
And Wisdom oft arraigned. See now the cause 
Why unassuming worth in secret lived 
And died neglected; why the good man’s share 
In life was gall and bitterness of soul ! 

Ye good distress’d, 

Ye noble few, who here unbending stand 
Beneath life’s pressure! yet bear up a while ; 
And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deem’d evil, is no more : 
The storms of wintry time will quick] pass, 
And one unbounded spring encircle all.” 








WHAT THE JEWS TELL US. 
WHEN a cause is to be tried, witnesses are very impor- 
tant. When the genuineness of a document has to be 
proved, evidence is very necessary. Cases often occur in 
which persons in possession of valuable evidence are un- 
willing to give it, and must be constrained to do so, 
Sometimes, also, unconscious witness is borne by adver- 
saries. Something like all this takes place in regard to 
the Scriptures as a whole, or the New Testament in par- 
ticular. You want to prove whether Christianity is true 
or false, because you see that Turks, Jews, and Infidels 
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reject it? You wish to know what evidence we have for 
the Bible, because you see that men are to be found who 
deny it? Neither do we complain that you want to see 
the proofs of these things, for although you may have faith 
yourself, you may wish to know what to say to your 
neighbour, that he too may, by God’s grace, believe from 
the heart. By God’s grace, we say, inasmuch as there 
is no real living faith, but such as comes from the Spirit of 
God. Other faith is merely of the head, a rational and 
intellectual assent. No one will believe with the heart 
who is not reasonably persuaded of the truth of God; 
but there are many who have the reasonable persuasion, 
without the believing heart. 

We desire all men to be reasonably persuaded of the 
truth of the Holy Scriptures and of all they teach. The 
Apostles themselves had this desire, and it is therefore 
right, as it is very natural. So, then, we are willing to 
call witnesses in favour of that Book which we believe to 
be the Word of God? It happens that our witnesses are 
very numerous, and therefore we cannot take them all at 
once, but we will select one, and hear part, at least, of 
what he has to say to us. Let it be the Jew—that 
remarkable character whose presence is found wherever 
civilisation exists, and whose religion separates him from 
all the rest of men. Everywhere intermingled with the 
nations, he coalesces with none. 

The Jew carries with him a book; that book is our 
Old ‘Testament in the Hebrew tongue. Although three- 
and-twenty centuries have elapsed since that volume was 
completed, and eighteen centuries since the Jew was 
driven from his country, he still bears the book about 
with him. You will find it in England, and all over 
Europe ; you will find it in the Crimea, in Tartary, and 
among the black Jews of Malabar, as well as among the 
Jews in the heart of China; you will find it among the 
Talashas of Abyssinia, the Hebrews in America, and in 
Australia. Now some of these families have had no 
intercourse for ages, but they all have their Old Testa- 
ment. What is more, the differences among the copies 
are so slight, that they can all be easily accounted for. If, 
then, the Jew has been a scattered race for 1,800 years, 
and all that period separated in creed and practice from 
the Church of Christ, the first thing he says to us is, that 
our Old Testament is correct, and that it cannot have 
been altered wilfully since the apostolic age. 

But it is not enough for him to tell me that I have a 
correct copy of the Old Testament, and therefore he tells 
me that in many respects it is true. We say in many 
respects, because there are some things which the Jew 
cannot prove to us, although he believes them. He 
cannot prove, for instance, that Sennacherib’s army in- 
vaded Judea in the time of Hezekiah; for the proof of 
that we go to the British Museum, where we find a 
cylinder brought from Assyria, with an inscription made 
by order of Sennacherib himself. Upon this cylinder 
strange characters are engraved, which only few can read ; 
but they can be read, and among other things they tell 
us of the invasion of Judea, in the time of Hezekiah, as 
recorded in the Old Testament. ‘The Old ‘Testament also 
tells us that from the call of Abraham to the coming of 
Christ none but the Jewish nation preserved the know- 
ledge and worship of the true God. We search in vain 
among the annals of the past for proof to the contrary, 
but we have evidence for the fact in every Jew that 
meets us. ‘Through all changes of country and condition, 
he has maintained the creed his fathers professed in 
Egypt, and the religion they practised in the ages from 
Moses to Christ. He clings to it as to his life, and has 
am up no part of it which he could carry with him in 

is wanderings. From this stern attachment of the Jew 
to his religion we derive an unquestionable inference for 





the historical truth of the Old Testament. He is a living 
proof of its truth in one important respect, and we can 
profit by his testimony. 

Again, the Jew tells us that many of the prophecies of 
the Old Testament are true. There are prophecies of 
Christ and of the Gospel in that book, and although the 
Jew refuses to see their real meaning, he testifies to their 
genuineness, because, as we have seen, he prizes and pre- 
serves the volume which contains them. ‘There are other 
prophecies relating to the destruction of the Jewish nation 
as such, and its dispersion and sufferings in the world. 
And here we have, in the actual state of the Jews, evidence 
that those prophecies receive their fultiiment. Their 
past history for many generations is a commentary upon 
the predictions respecting them. They tell us, then, that 
the Bible is true in its prophecies. 

Let us carefully consider these points. It would be 
possible to multiply them, but these are enough. The 
Jews tell us that our Old Testament is a correct copy of 
the original record ; that that record isin numerous details 
a true history; that it expounds the religious doctrines 
and worship which God approved before Christ came ; 
that it contains the predictions which we hold were ful- 
filled in Jesus and the Gospel, and the predictions which 
related to the Jewish nation. 

It has been observed that the Jew isa living miracle, 
a prophecy visibly fulfilling. We have seen that he still 
performs an important part in the world, and that, by 
God's providential arrangement, he is made to be a witness 
to some of the great truths contained in Holy Scripture— 
the word which shall never pass away. 








THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE PRINCE 
WALES. 
ALEXANDRIA TO CAIRO. 

We introduced the Eastern tour of the Prince of Wales 
by giving an account of Alexandria. ‘The safe arrival 
of his Royal Highness. at that city, and his journey 
thence to Cairo and Upper Egypt, have already been 
announced. It is of the route from Alexandria to Cairo 
that we have now to speak. 

‘There are various objects in the vicinity of Alex- 
andria which are interesting to the tourist. Such are 
Pompey’s Pillar, the catacombs, and the obelisks, 
Pompey’s Pillar is a column of red granite, nearly 100 
feet in height, with a Corinthian capital. It stands a 
short distance to the south of the city walls, and was 
erected in honour of Diocletian, the persecutor of the 
Church. The catacombs are extensive subterraneous 
passages, formerly used for burials. The obelisks are 
two, one of them fallen and well nigh buried in sand, 
the other still upright. The fallen obelisk is the pro- 
perty of England, and yet it has never reached us, 
in consequence of its great size and weight. It has been 
examined afresh, and some have hoped that it would be 
brought over and erected here as a memorial of Prince 
Albert. The other obelisk is called Cleopatra’s Needle. 
According to Dr. Lepsius, they were erected in the 
sixteenth century B.C. 

As, however, the time for antiquities and curiosities is 
limited, the railway station is to be sought for. If you 
desire it, you can forward a telegraphic message from 
Alexandria to Cairo, or to Suez. ‘The trains from Alex- 
andria, about 130 miles, run every alternate day, starting 
at nine A.M. From Alexandria to Cairo, passengers are 
charged £1 10s. 6d. first-classfare. On the way they pass 
the stations of Kafer Dawar, Damanhour, Kafer Zayat, 
Tautah, Birket-es-Sab, Benha, and Calioub. 

The country is flat and uninteresting. It seems difli- 
cult to believe that you are in the land of those great 
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Pharaohs of olden time, who had such wealth and power, 
who built such mighty monuments, and whose land 
swarmed with inhabitants. There are a few miserable 
villages on the route, with mosques and low palm-trees. 
Here and there you obtain a glimpse of the Nile, which 
flows on unconscious of the mighty miracles which God 
once wrought upon it for his people Israel. A few boats 
sail quietly along the stream, containing whole families. 
Now and then camels and buffaloes make their appear- 
ance on the river’s brink, reminding us of the fat and 
lean cattle which Pharaoh saw in his dream, and of the 
camels and oxcn which suffered in the plagues of Egypt 
(Exod. ix. 3). The wheels or mills which raise the 
water of the Nile to irrigate the land, are in perpetual 
motion, and din the ear with their unmusical creaking. 
Human beings are few, and strange in appearance and in 
dress—the women especially so, with their yastmuthars 
(a sort of white mask) over their faces. Are these, you 
ask, are these the daughters of Egypt? is this the land 
‘of Ham? No doubt of it. You cannot be long in the 
country without realising the fulfilment of the predic- 
tions of the Old Testament upon the land and upon its 
inhabitants. 

After a time the Pyramids are seen looming in the 
distance before you, but a little on your righthand. The 
first sight of them awakens emotions of no ordinary kind, 
Perhaps Moses and even Joseph looked upon those very 
Pyramids. No doubt a greater than Moses saw them 
when in his human infancy he visited this country. 
Wonderful, indeed, they are as erections, and wonderful 
is the history which has been accomplished within sight 
of them. Well, these are the Pyramids, and every 
moment brings you nearer to them; you promise them 
an early visit after you arrive at Cairo. Away you 
speed past fields of Indian corn, mosques, minarets, 
pigeon-houses and palm-trees, flat-roofed huts covered 
with straw, &c. On the left side of the carriage, and to 
the east of the Pyramids, are seen the mountains of Cairo. 
After passing the station at Birket-es-Sab there is an 
aqueduct, and at Benha a tubular bridge over the Nile, 
constructed by Mr. Stephenson. This bridge has ten 
arches, and is 870 feet in length. With all their wisdom, 
the ancient-Egyptians never built a bridge over the Nile, 
The railway runs along the top of this tubular bridge, 
and not through it. ‘There is also a footway on each 
side for pedestrians. Another peculiarity of this bridge 
is, that the centre portion, 150 feet in length, is made to 
turn upon the pillars in the middle, so as to leave an open 

assage down or up the river, if necessary. When the 

ile rises, it comes to within about eight feet of the 
bridge, and hence the device and precaution we allude 
to 


Afte> crossing the river, the railway describes a huge 
semicircle, so that you go on and on, and seem never to 
come nearer those three Pyramids which you have now 
seen so long, You are moving over ground which has 
been famous in the history of the world, and of the 
Church, ever since the days of Abraham, or for near 4,000 
years. Even Christianity has a deep interest in the land 
of Egypt, which, if it gave saints and martyrs, and copies 
and translations of the Scriptures, may be looked on as 
the cradle of some of the corruptions of religion. Away 
in the west over the desert, there are still the remains of 
menasteries of very ancient date. ‘These monasteries are 
in the locality of what are called the ‘ Natron lakes,” 
and ‘ the waterless river.” In that wild solitude, men 
fleeing from temptation as they thought, or from per- 
secution, passed their lives in seclusion, prayer, and self- 
denial. So famous did they become, that their numbers 
rapidly increased, and their disciples propagated the 
monastic system in other places, from which it spread 





over the Christian world. Their successors still linger 
on in the Nitrian desert, and are visited from time to 
time by enthusiastic travellers and book hunters. These 
latter have obtained there some of the oldest and most 
important manuscripts, now in the British Museum, in 
the Syriac and Coptic languages. 

In due time we arrive at Cairo, the capital, where we 
shall have many opportunities of observing Egyptian 
life and manners to advantage. Had we preferred, we 
could have reached Cairo from Alexandria by means of 
steamers to Burrage, by rail thence to Boulac, and thence 
by omnibus to Cairo; but, if more exciting, it is less 
expeditious. Persons to whom time is an object, natu- 
rally prefer the route by rail. At Cairo, we find it 
advantageous to have but a small quantity of luggage, 
to lend a deaf ear to the swarms of idle beggars pleading 
for backsheesh or alms, and to have fixed upon our 
hotel beforehand, be it ‘ Shepherd’s,” ‘ Colomb’s,” or 
** Williams's.” 








Scripture Jllustrations. 


JACOB IN GOSHEN. 
(Gen. xlvii—L) 

Gen. xlvii. 1. It was in Goshen (chap. xlvi. 29) that 
Joseph met his father after many years’ separation ; and 
the land of Goshen was granted to Jacob as a residence 
(chap. xlvii. 6). In the first instance, Joseph took five of 
his brethren and presented them to Pharaoh, no doubt, 
along with the presents which it was customary to bring. 
A scene very similar to what this must have been is 
represented in a tomb at Beni Hassan. Sir G. Wiikin- 
son says :—‘ A singular procession of strangers occurs on 
the upper part of the north wall. . . . Who were they? 
Were they Jews? and does this represent the arrival of 
Joseph’s brethren? for Joseph was, as I suppose, a con- 
temporary of Osirtasen, in whose time these tombs were 
excavated. I do not pretend to decide, nor do I see 
sufficient reason for supposing them to represent that 
event ; but should this ever prove to be the case, they 
will be looked upon with unbounded interest, and be 
justly deemed the most curious painting on the Egyptian 
monuments.” The first figure is an Egyptian scribe, who 
presents an account of them to a person seated, one of 
the principal officers of the king. The next figure, an 
Egyptian, ushers the strangers into the presence of the 
noble, and two of them advance with presents, a wild 
goat and a gazelle. Four men with bows and clubs 
follow, leading an ass, on which are two children in pan- 
niers, accompanied by a boy and four women. Then 
comes another ass Jaden, and two more men. All the 
men have beards. If not a record of the coming of 
Joseph’s family, this painting still affords a remarkable 
illustration of the way in which strangers were received 
at that period. 

Of the land of Goshen, which Pharaoh calls “ the 
best of the land ” of Egypt, much need not be said. Dr. 
Lepsius calls it ‘‘ the fruitful country of Goshen.” Mr. 
Drew says of it, ‘‘ How plentifully covered with luxuriant 
crops of wheat and rice, with thick and rank grass, and 
gigantic plants and richly-tufted reeds! How beautiful 
the orange groves, the dense plantations of sycamores 
and palms!” Ritter says of one part of it: ‘* At this 
present time it is a well cultivated plain, full of great palm- 
groves and opulent villages.” ‘Generally, the country 
here is by no means barren; the water of the canal 
diffuses its blessings everywhere.” In the vicinity of 
Hyeh is ‘a luxuriance of vegetation which makes the 
country appear like a European garden.” Dr. Heng- 
stenberg says: ‘* Even in the interior of the ancient land 
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of Goshen, there is still a large tract of land good for 
tillage, and fruitful. There is, for example, a valley 
which stretches through the whole breadth of this pro- 
vince, from east to west,” “even now under full cultiya- 
tion. The tract from Ras el Wady to Serapeum furnishes 
not merely pasture grounds, but also land snitable for 
cultivation.” Dr. Robinson observes that ‘the land of 
Goshen was ‘ the best of the Jand,’ and such too the pro- 
vince Esh-Shurkiyeh has ever been down to the present 
day. Even now another million at least might be sus- 
tained in the district ; and the soil is capable of higher 
tillage to an indefinite extent.” 

Chap, xlvii. 6. ‘Make them rulers over my cattle,” 
Cattle were committed to the special care of persons 
appointed for the purpose. For instance, in the tomb of 
Cheops, near the pyramids of Ghizeh, there is a repre- 
sentation of a head shepherd presenting an account of 
834 oxen, 220 cows, 3,234 goats, 760 asses, and 974 
sheep, which he had the care of. 

Verse 20—26. Joseph bought the land of Egypt for 
the king, who permitted his subjects to retain possession 
by paying a tax of the produce. According to Herodotus, 
the land was divided among the inhabitants by Sesostris, 
in return for the payment of a land tax. This plainly 
implies, as Heeren observes, ‘* that he considered himself 
the proprietor of the whole land.” Herodotus distinctly 
says that the tax consisted of a certain proportion of the 
produce. ‘ 

Pharaoh did not buy the land of the priests, but 
allowed them a certain portion. Lands for the support 
of the priesthood were attached to the temples, so that, 
as Herodotus tells us, they were not dependent upon 
their own resources. He adds that every one of them 
had his share of the sacred viands, and that other pro- 
visions were distributed among them. Ancient records 
show also that some of the persons who were set apart 
for religious exercises had a regular allowance from the 
government, which was, in part at least, paid in corn. 

Chap. 1. 2—4. After Jacob’s death he was embalmed 
by the physicians. Every one is aware of the Egyptian 
eustom of embalming the dead. The antiquity of the 
practice is proved by mummies which bear the names of 
some of the oldest of their kings. Different modes of 
embalming are described by Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus. ‘The reason assigned by the Egyptians for this 
mode of preserving their deceased friends was a curious 
one: they believed that the souls of the departed could 
remain in the region of the blest only so long as the 
body was kept. If that perished, the soul passed through 
different forms of existence for 3,000 years, and then 
assumed the human shape again. This being so, we 
can easily see why they took such pains in embalm- 
ing the dead. It teaches us, too, that even the 
Egyptians had an idea of the soul’s immortality, and 
ability to enjoy the happiness of another world apart 
from the body. The dead were embalmed by heing laid 
in nitre for a certain time, after which they were pre- 


pared with gums and spices, and carefully rolled up. | 


Thus secured from decay, they were placed in wooden! 
cases of the human form, elaborately painted and carved, 
and these again were often deposited in huge stone 
tombs, or sarcophagi as we call them. Specimens of all 
these are to be seen in our museums. As to the period 
required for embalming, Herodotus calls it seventy days, 
which seems to include the whole itime of mourning, as 
verse 3 says the Egyptians mourned for Jacob seventy 
days. Diodorus says the process lasted thirty days, but 
there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the Mosaic 
narrative, rt og forty days for the embalming, and 
seventy for the whole time of mourning. Diodorus makes 
the time of mourning seventy-two days, and describes 





the lamentation as excessive. We must also notice that 
the embalmers are called physicians. According to 
ancient authors, embalming was followed as a profession 
by a class regularly organised, so that different processes 
fell to different persons. 

Verse 7—13,. Jacob was carried to the land of Canaan 
to be buried by his sons. The funeral procession was 
very large, ‘The custom of funeral trains,” says Rosel- 
lini, ‘twas peculiar to all periods, and to all the pro- 
vinces of Egypt. They are represented on many of the 
monuments. When we see these processions depicted, 
we seem to see the funeral train of Jacob,” 

Verse 26. Joseph died, and was embalmed, and was 
put in a coffinin Egypt. Herodotus says, ‘t The relatives 
take away the body, and make a wooden image in the 
shape of a man, and place the body in it. hen it is 
thus enclosed, they place it in the apartment for the 
dead, setting it upright against the wall.” Very com- 
monly, this wooden coffin was the only one used. 

Without going further into this portion of sacred’ 
history at present, we may remark with Dr. Hengsten- 
berg that “ the representation of the Pentateuch carries 
with it the proof of its authenticity and credibility.” 
Let us add that while we wonder at the illustrations and 
confirmations which Egypt in particular supplies in 
reference to this yenerable record, it becomes us to re- 
cognise in the circumstance the special providence of 
God, who not only inspired the author, but has given us 
these aids to our faith and understanding. 








AN OLD BIBLE. 

BerorE me lies a eopy of the Bible with the imprint of 
‘Robert Barker, London, 1634,” on its title-page. That 
there are copies extant of still greater antiquity I am 
fully aware, but the above date is sufficiently remote to 
lead the mind to the profoundest meditation. Some of 
its pages have been defaced by the hand of a child in its 
attempt to trace with a pen some of the letters of the 
alphabet, together with a few rude drawings. When or 
by whom executed it is impossible to say ; but this much 
is probably true, that the infant scribbler, as well as the 
famiiy who gathered around “the old family Bible,” 
have been mouldering in their graves for nearly two cen- 
turies! Did they all, or any of them, learn from this 
precious book the way to the Saviour and to heaven ? 
God alone can tell! , 

At the time of its publication the feeling of discontent 
and opposition to the rule of Charles I. already existed, 
which culminated fourteen years later in consigning him 
to the scaffold. The Mayflower had landed a handful 
of brave men as many years before 


“On a stern and rock-bound coast,” 


whose children were in after yearsto bud and blossom 
as the rose. Bacon and Shakespeare had finished their 
earthly careers a few years previous; John Hampden 
was making his memorable contest in favour of the 
laws and liberties of his country; while Ben Jonson, dis- 
appointed and forsaken, was spending the closing days of 
his life in poverty. Newtonas yet was not, and Locke 
was but aninfant. Milton,then in‘his twenty-sixth year, 
had just emerged from the state of single blessedness, and 
was penning the concluding lines to ‘his immortal poem 
** L’Allegro.” 

Two hundred and twenty-eight years, how quickly 
have they flown! Kings, potentates, and empires have 
risen, flourished, and decayed during the ‘interval. Of 
the untold thousands then ‘in being, the last had ceased to 
exist more than.a century and a half ago. How many 
aching hearts pulsating beneath the cares of this we: 
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might have found an antidote for all their sorrows within 
this sacred volume! It said to them, and it says to us, 
‘¢What is your life? it is even a vapour that appeareth 
for alittle time, and then vanisheth away.” It also says, 
“ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” Praised be God that his words 
do not pass away! 
*« Firm as a rock thy truth shall stand, 
When rolling years have ceased to move,” 








THE ARMY OF MARTYRS. 
FELICITAS AND HER SEVEN SONS, 
Tur Roman martyrologies have doubtless preserved the 
memory of not a few who for love to Christ were faithful 
unto death. Among these records is one relating to 
Felicitas and her seven sons; the substance of it is to the 
following effect. 

Felicitas was a Roman lady who lived about the 
middle of the second century, in the reign of Antoninus, 
called by his admirers the Pious and the Philosopher, 
but who persecuted the Church. Felicitas became a 
convert to Christianity, and not only endeavoured to 
maintain a character void of offence, but to train up her 
seven children in the knowledge of God. The death of 
her husband had left her a widow, with the responsibility 
of bringing up her family. She is said to have spent 
much of her time in prayer, to have been a model for 
Christian widows, and an ornament to the Church. 

The heathen priests saw with envy that the influence 
of Felicitas inclined many to regard the Gospel with 
favour; they therefore obtained an audience of the em- 

r, and became her accusers. 

‘* Sire,” said they, ‘‘ we consider it our duty to inform 
you that there is in Rome a widow of the sect which 
copes our gods, who constantly insults them, and pro- 
yokes them against you and your empire. Her children 
encourage her in her im is 5 She has seven sons, who 
are Christians like hersalf, who offer sacrilegious prayers, 
and who will render the gods implacable, if your piety 
does not appease them, by compelling this irreligious 
family duly to worship them.” 

Antoninus listened to their appeal, and ordered Publius, 
the city prefect, to force them by all means to offer 
sacrifices, and so to appease the gods, whom they had 
despised and offended. 

The prefect obeyed the emperor’s commands. At first 
he tried what uasion would do. He asked Felicitas 
to come to him, and che went with her seven sons. 
Publius spoke to her in private, and, mingling engaging 
manners with some threats, showed her what she 
must suffer if she did not submit to kindness, and by 
epee repentance take advantage of the emperor’s 
clemency. 

Felicitas, however, replied, ‘Hope not that feeble 
compliance or base fear should make me forget my duty 
to my God. Your threatenings will not move me, nor 
your promises seduce me. I have with me Him that is 
almighty; I feel that he strengthens me, and will not 
suffer me to be overcome, because the conflict is only for 


his glory. You may, therefore, let me live, or make me | gods 


die; but, whichever you do, you will be overcome.” 

Pp cia woman!” eried Publius. “If death has 
sui or you, die—I will not o it; but wh 
madly take away the life of your children?” é , 

“My children. will live,” answered she, ‘‘if they refuse 
to sacrifice to your idols; but if their sacrilegious hands 
offer guilty incense, they will die eternally.” 

The next day the prefect sat upon his tribunal, and 
ordered Felicitas and her sons to be brought. 

When she came, he said to her, “ Pity your children, 





and do not, by unwise resistance, cause youths of so much 
hope to be cut off in the flower of their age.” 

‘** Reserve your false compassion for others,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ We cannot submit, and we shudder at 
apparent clemency, which is real impiety.” 

Then, turning to her sons, she said, ** Do you sce that 
beautiful and lofty sky? There Jesus is, who waits to 
give you crowns, Nobly contend for his glory and your 
own, and show yourselves faithful servants of a King so 
worthy of your love.” ° 

The prefect was exasperated, and ordered them to 
strike her, saying, ‘‘ How dare you in my presence teach 
them thus, and lead them to despise our emperor’s com- 
mands ?” 

He then called Januarius, the eldest of the scyen, and 
tried his utmost to induce him to sacrifice, by magnificent 
promises and terrible threatenings. 

Januarius replied, ‘‘ Your advice is unworthy of a wise 
magistrate, I had better follow the counsels of true 
wisdom, and put my trust in God, who will enable me to 
overcome.” 

He was scourged, and sent to prison ; after which Felix 
was called, but he also resisted all persuasion. “‘ We 
ouly worship one God,” said he, ** and to him alone we 
sacrifice; and our sacrifices are praises, prayers, and the 
affectionate sentiments of sincere devotion, Believe me, 
you strive in vain to make us renounee our love to Christ, 
Resolve your worst, weary your tormentors, and exhaust 
your most cruel contrivances; our faith and hope cannot 

ield,” 
7"Publius ordered him to be removed, and Philip to 
come forward, saying, ‘‘ Qur invincible emperor bids you 
sacrifice to the almighty gods.” 

Philip answered, ‘* They are neither gods, nor almighty, 
but vain images without consciousness, and the abode of 
demons, If I sacrificed to such divinities, I should de- 
serve to be sent to endless woe, like themselves.” 

Philip was taken away, and Silvanus called. ‘ Now,” 
said the prefect, ‘*I see you act in concert with this worst 
of women, in your united resolve to disobey ou princes. 
Your unnatural mother poisons you with evil counsels, 
and teaches you revolt and impiety ; but fear, lest you fall 
down the same precipice as herself.” 

‘““Tf we were weak or rash enough to tremble ata 
momentary death,” said Silvanus, ‘‘ we should suffer a 
death which knows no end. Our religion tells us of 
a heaven for the good, and of a hell for the wicked, so 
that we cannot obey a command to commit a crime; but 
we obey God’s laws, which only make us love virtue. 
He who despises your idols to serve the true God will 
live eternally with him, but your abominable worship of 
demons will cast you down to perdition.” 

The prefect was impatient, and motioned him to 
be silent and to retire. Alexander was brought for- 
ward. 

‘Young man,” said Publius, “your fate is in your 
own hands; pity yourself, save your life, which is but now 
beginning, and which even I should be sorry to see 
thrown away. Obey the emperor, sacrifice, and, by your 
religious compliance, merit the favour of Casar and the 

” 


‘¢T serve a Master more powerful than Cesar,” replied 
Alexander. “I confess him with my mouth, I bear him 
in my heart, and I ever adore him. Iam young, but I 
shall be wise, if I am faithful to my Lord. As for your 
gods, they will perish with their worshippers.” 

Vitalis was next summoned. 

“ You, my son,” said Publius, “do not come like your 
brothers, to die foolishly. You are too prudent not to 
prefer a life of happiness and prosperity to a sad and 
shameful death.” 
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“True, I love life,” he answered, ‘and that I may 
enjoy it for ever, I worship one God, and abhor 
demons.” 

** Who are these demons?” the prefect asked. 

“The gods of the nations,” replied Vitalis, “ and those 
who think them gods.” 

Martial alone remained, and he was called forward. 

*T am sorry for your unfortunate brothers,” said the 
prefect, ‘* but they have brought upon themselves the woes 
by which they are about to be overwhelmed. Would 
you follow their example, and, like them, treat with con- 
tempt the orders of your rulers ?” 

* Alas! Publius,” said the youth, ‘if you knew what 
sorrows and fearful pangs are prepared in another world 
for those who worship demons! But God still holds 
back the fatal thunderbolt. Wait not, therefore, till he 
hurls it upon you, and against those very gods in whom 
you put your trust. Ejther admit that Jesus Christ is 
the only God whom all the universe should own, or 
tremble at the prospect of the everlasting burnings which 
are ready to devour you.” 

Publius would hear no more, and the proceedings 
ended. The abashed and angry prefect drew up a report 
of all that had passed during the examination, and for- 
warded it to the emperor. Sentence of death was pro- 
nounced against Felicitas and all her sons, who had 
witnessed a good confession, and were prepared to seal it 
with their blood. The emperor Antoninus committed the 
execution of the sentence to several different judges, 
who chose for themselves the mode in which the martyrs 
were to die. One was beaten to death with a scourge 
charged with leaden bullets. Two of them were killed 
by blows with a staff. One of them was cast into the 
river Tiber. ‘Three of them were beheaded, as also was 
Felicitas. And so by various roads they reached one 
common martyrdom, and passed to receive the crown of 
life which Jesus promises to such as are faithful unto 
death. 

** The widow and her children dear, 
For Jesus’ sake their lives laid down ; 
And now before his throne appear, 
Wearing the martyr’s living crown.” 








THE WINTER OF THE HEART. 
Let it not come upon you. Live so that good angels 
may protect you from this terrible evil—the winter of 
the heart. 

Let no chilling influence freeze up the fountains of 
sympathy and happiness in its depths; no cold burden 
settle over its withered hopes like snow on the faded 
flowers ; no rude blasts of discontent moan and shriek 
through its desolate chambers. 

Your life path may lead you amid trials, which for a 
time seem utterly to impede your progress, and shut out 
the very light of heaven from your anxious gaze. Penury 
muy take the place of ease and plenty ; your comfortable 
home may be exchanged for a single lowly room—the 
soft couch for the hard pallet—the well-spread table for 
the coarse food of the poor. Summer friends may forsake 
you, and the unpitying pass you with scarce a look or 
word of compassion. 

You may be forced to toil wearily, steadily on, to earn 
a livelihood; you may encounter fraud, and the base 
avarice which would extort the last farthing, till you 
well nigh turn in disgust from your fellow-beings. 

Death may sever the dear ties that bind you to earth, 
and leave you in fearful darkness. That noble, manly 
boy, the sole hope of your declining years, may be taken 
from you, while your spirit clings to him with a wild 
tenacity, which even the shadow of the tomb cannot 
wholly subdue. 








But, amid all these sorrows, do not come to the conclu- 
sion that nobody was ever so deeply afflicted as you are, 
and abandon every sweet anticipation of “better days” 
in the unknown future. 

Do not lose your faith in human excellence, because 
your confidence has sometimes been betrayed, nor believe 
that friendship is only a delusion, and lovea bright phan- 
tom which glides from your grasp. 

Do not think you are fated to be miserable, because 
you are disappointed in your expectations, and baffled in 
your pursuits. Do not declare that God has forsaken 
you, when your way is hedged about with thorns, or 
repine sinfully, when he calls your dear ones to the land 
beyond the grave. 

Keep a holy trust in Heaven through every trial ; bear 
adversity with fortitude, and look upward in hours of 
temptation and suffering. When your locks are white, 
your eyes dim, and your limbs weary—when your steps 
falter on the verge of Death’s gloomy vale, still retain the 
freshness and buoyancy of spirit which will shield you 
from the winter of the heart. 








COMFORT TO BE SOUGHT IN CHRIST. 


Do not look into your own heart for comfort. ‘There is 
no light there—no hope there—no help there. ‘The 
heart is a depth of sin and darkness no human eye can 
ever penetrate, no human wisdom ever fathom. Are 
you burdened in spirit because of your sins? because 
you constantly fail to realise, in your own experiences, 
your heart’s desires? Stop looking into your heart for 
relief—stop murmuring at Providence—stop despairing. 
Look away from yourself. Look heavenward. 


Jesus. He has ‘borne our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows.” Study diligently the Scriptures of life, and 


pray for the Spirit to illuminate its blessed pages. Be- 
come familiar with every step in the glorious plan of sal- 
vation, so that you can point the way clearly to others. 
The Gospel shows plainly the loving heart of Jesus, and 
constantly incites the affections and love of the soul. 
Christ prayed to the Father, “Sanctify them through 
thy truth: thy word is truth.” 

No half-hearted, indifferent Christian can reasonably 
hope to surmount the difficulties of the way, and much 
less to reach the golden city. 

** Blessed are they that do his commandments, that 
they may have right to the tree of life, and may enter in 
through the gates into the city.” Hence it should be- 
come a matter of serious inquiry with every one, ‘‘ Am 
I doing my duty daily? Am I honouring Christ up 
to the measure of my ability? or am I rendering 
only a partial service?” ‘The sacrifice offered for our 
salvation is indeed a perfect one, but it cannot avail for 
our justification unless we render sincere obedience in 
believing the Gospel, and in daily seeking that our hearts 
and lives may be conformed to the will of God. 

Remember, it is written for our admonition, and also 
for our encouragement, ‘* Behold, I come quickly, and my 
reward is with me, to give every man according as his 
work shall be.” 








THE UNCONVERTED. 


How to gain their ear and heart, opinions as to the best 
means widely differ. One would have the horrors of 
perdition—the certainty and fearfulness of future punish- 
ment—held up to view as frequently and eloquently as 

ssible. Another questions the utility of this, suggest- 
ing that to force a terrible motive upon the man who is, 
for the time, fully resolved not to yield to it, is, in effect, 
to devote one’s efforts to an indurating process, which, 
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miracles apart, must produce a hardness of heart and 
blindness of mind more to be feared than the uninterested 
state of mind, or, perhaps, more properly, the pre- 
occupied state of a worldly man’s mind. ‘There certainly 
are large numbers of persons who would but brace them- 
selves against appeals to their fears, who might regard 
with some attention representations of the claims of God, 
which set forth the intrinsic excellence, beauty, and 
happy influence of his service. The argument of a 
spiritual and holy life has obvious advantages over every 
other. The worldling may brace himself against the 
unseen terrors of a future life; he may rudely, or 
without rudeness, stop the mouth of an eloquent ex- 
pounder of the love of Christ; but the suggestions of the 
man whose few words are neither more audible nor more 
articulate than his daily life, though it may stir a tempest 
in the breast of an enemy of righteousness, cannot 
warded off, nor spurned, nor laid upon the table un- 
answered, nor forgotten, nor dismissed. It stands— 
firmly, quietly, eloquently, convincingly, eternally. ‘+ Joy 
in the Lord” is the prolonged utterance of an unanswered 
and unanswerable fact. ‘The ‘‘ hidden life” is a charmed 
life; it is more than a magic life. ‘t The life of God in 
the soul of man” is, for scepticism, as the head of 
Medusa. 

The prime object with him who would save a soul 
must surely be, to reach the sensibility which exists; to 
ayail himself to the utmost of present susceptibility to 
conyiction; and then, with Christ-like patience, to do 
his utmost to educate and to enlarge that susceptibility. 
For doing this there can be, of course, no stereotype 
prescription. A wise physician studies the symptoms of 
each patient, and governs himself accordingly, 








Pouths’ Department, 


THE THISTLE IN THE ROSE-GARDEN. 
Out on the suburbs of a certain city you will find many 
beautiful gardens and great marble houses. But along 
the broad winding ayenues I have scen scores of ragged 
little children gnawing away at the crusts and bones 
that they held in their hands.- Poor things! The most 
of them had no fathers or mothers, and it is no wonder 
that they had a hard time of it in this world, 

Not far from one of the finest mansions was a very 
high wall. It was very old, too, and seemed ready at 
any moment to tumble to the ground. But that old 
wall was alive! When the fresh rain came pattering 
down upon it, and the bright sun shone upon its hundreds 
of beautiful flowers, they turned up their smiling faces, 
and seemed to say, ‘* Rain and sun, we thank you for 
your kindness.” 

Right on the top of the wall there grew a large thistle, 
which spread out its roots and branches as proudly as if 
the whole city belonged to it. But near by was a large 
garden of roses, which its owner cultivated with great 
care and attention. 

Many people were in the habit of visiting the rose- 
garden, and if any one had ever been there once, he was 
always anxious to go back again. Sut no one took any 
notice of the thistle that grew on the old wall. Every- 
body called it a miserable weed, and that was all they 
said about it. 

*T would like to know,” said the thistle, one day, to 
some of its friends who dwelt in the neighbourhood, 
“why it is that we have to live in the very worst place 
in the suburbs of this great city. No traveller ever 
comes to see us, except the little sparrow who hops 
about among us to pick up some scattering seeds. Over 








there in the garden the gay roses spread out their leaves 
every summer, apd each one of them leads a happy 
social life, Not only do the butterflies and grasshoppers 
flutter around among them, but singing birds are keeping 
up a continual concert for their special entertainment. 
Besides all this, many people, both old and young, stay 
there until late every evening, and pass hundreds of 
compliments on the roses. If I should get one such 
compliment, I would remember it as long as I live.” 

“* As far as I am concerned,” replied the bright wall- 
flower, ** I am perfectly contented with this place. We 
have the finest view in the world. Look away over 
yonder at the towns, and cities, and mountains. And 
we don’t get our rain second-hand: it comes to us 
first, and after we have washed our faces in it, we give 
it oyer tq other people. And our large old friend, the 
willow, always protects us from the storms of winter and 
the heat of summer. Oh, how can anybody be unhappy 
in such a beautiful place as we live in?” 

But the proud and discontented thistle answered, 
“ You are a yery dull person, and it is not surprising 
that you talk as youdo. This is the right place for you. 
I would like to know what kind of appearance such an 
insignificant being as you would make in the rose-garden? 
But I, who am so tal) and handsome—lI deserve a better 
place for a house than this old wall.” 

* Well, well,” rejoined the wallflower, ‘we won't 
get angry on the subject. But I have heard of many 
plants who live in worse places than we do. The old 
8 w who visits us sometimes has often told me about 
them. He says they grow down in dark vales, in the 
old stumps, and on the banks of the filthy ponds where 
the ducks swim. He is a great traveller, you know, and 
he gave me a piece of his experience the other day, in 
which he said that, on one occasion, when he very fool- 
ishly flew through an open window into a rich man’s 
dining-hall, he saw a number of plants which are always 
shut out from the fresh shower, the bright sun, and the 
bracing air.” 

‘¢ What are these ridiculous flowers compared with me? 
I am of noble parentage, and they ae all obscure crea- 
tures. No, I deserve to live in the rose-garden. I know 
that I am getting old, but if I am too old to begin life 
again, I shall take good care that my children shall have 
a better home than I have. The next time the old 
sparrow comes this way, I will get him to take some of 
my ripe seeds, and plant them where they can bloom 
among the roses, and thus enjoy good society as long as 
they live.” 

So spoke the thistle. But the sparrow, who was 
sitting up at the top of the great old willow, heard every 
word he said. And when he had listened as long as he 
could, he shouted down, ‘You simpleton, don’t you 
suppose that you and your ehildren would be destroyed 
if you were found in the rose-garden? Iam afraid you 
will never have sense enough to be contented with your 
lot. If this place is not good enough for you, I will take 
some of your seeds and sow them along the country 
road. You need not be afraid that the school-children 
will injure them there.” 

** Old talker, when I want your advice I will ask you 
for it. Will you, or will you not, do what I wish you?” 

** No,” answered the sparrow, ‘and you will some day 
find out that I am right.” 

Just then a violent storm arose, and the wind blew 
the dust into everybody’s eyes. The barefooted chil- 
dren ran through the streets, and their rags fluttered in 
the gale. The old sparrow flew off to his little nook, and 
all the plants were almost frightened to death. The 
roses lost many of their bright leaves, and the thistle on 
the wall was the only one who enjoyed the storm, 
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‘Oh, Mr. Wind!” exclaimed the thistle, ‘* how very | forth his rough hand, and said, “ Away with you; you 


kind you are in coming just at this time! Take some of 
my good seeds, and bear them over to the rose-garden. 
By doing so you will not only accommodate me, but all 
the aristocracy of the world.” 

Instead of making any reply, the wind blew a great 
deal harder. It shook the thistle with all its might, and 
in a moment it was wafting a whole flock of seeds over | 
into the garden. They fell right down into the best 
rose-bed there. 

When the wind calmed down, the heavy rain came, 
and soon the thistle-seeds were in the ground, 

‘¢ How kind is the rain!” said their mother ;. ‘it has 
come at the right time, because it loves my children.” 

Wind, and rain, and sun did all they could for the 
thistle-seeds. One day their mother said to her neigh- 
bours, “ Be patient, friends, and it will not be long | 
before my dear children will outgrow every rose in the 

rden.” 

So thought the thistle ; but the old sparrow whispered 
to his little son, “‘ You hear that; pride always comes 
before a fall.” 

Autumn came, and all the birds except the old sparrow 
took their departure for a warmer home. . The gardener 
spent a whole day in the garden, and by sunset he had 
wrapped all the roses up in straw to keep them comfort- 
able through the winter. All the plants on the wall 
began to weep, because they were on their death-bed. 
I mean all except the thistle, for when it lay down to 
take its winter rest, it said, ‘*I shall sleep quietly, for I 
know that my children will be cared for. Oh! how happy 





I shall be when I wake up from my long winter sleep!” 

Winter came and went away again. Thesnow melted, 
the wind blew softly, and all the trees and bushes were 
putting forth their buds. The old thistle on the wall 
had its share of blessings, for it was covered with bright 
new leaves. 

It looked curiously around to see if the world was the | 
same as it was last autumn. What was the thistle’s 
astonishment to find some of her own ehildren growing 
on the top of the wall! Instead of being glad, she was 
very angry, and said, “Things have come to a strange 
pass! { can’t depend upon anybody. I believed that 
the wind would take all my children over into the rose- 
garden, but to my horror I find some of them growing 
here.” 

“ Never mind, mother,” said one of the children. 
“The sun shines very warm and bright up here. Be- 
sides, we are all as happy here as we would be anywhere 
in the world.” 

‘* Foolish child!” answered the old thistle; “ you will 
never come tomuch. But your brothers and sisters over 
in the rose-garden will be the pride of my heart. How { 
the world will admire them !” 

So thought mother thistle, but the old gardener was 
of a very different opinion. 

One morning, as the sun was rising above the moun- 
tain-tops, he said to his assistant, *‘Come, Haus, get 
your spade and hoe. Fine day for working in the 
garden! It is high time we had taken the straw from 
the roses.” 

They passed down the winding paths, until they 
reached the end of the garden where the large rose-bed 
was. 

“ See here,” said Hans, as soon as he had taken down 
his spade and hoe from his shoulder, ‘‘ what kind of 
plants are these ?” 

“What plants?” said the old gardener. ‘They 





have no business here if they are not roses. Let ine see. 
Thistles—miserable thistles !” 
He no sooner uttered these words, than he stretched ' 


don't belong to a rose-garden!” So he pulled them 


|up by the roots without any mercy, and as he threw 


them away, the wind took them up, and carried them to 
the top of the old wall, and laid them down at their 
mother’s feet. 

When the old thistle saw her children so suddenly 
destroyed, her heart was almost broken. 

“ Now,” said the sparrow, “I think you can see that 
I was right. He who will not hear must be made to feel. 
You ought to be thankful that some of your children 
are still living.” 

The next day the sparrow published notices of a 
lecture which he intended to deliver that evening at the 
top of the old willow-tree. His subject was, “The Thistles 
in the Rose-garden.” All the birds came to hear him, 
for he was a very celebrated speaker. I shall never 
forget the closing words of his lecture :—“ Alas! there 
are too many people in this world who are just like the 
mother thistle. ‘They are always trying to make their 
children wealthy and honourable, little thinking that 
the rose-garden is a dangerous place. And I would 
there were more little people like the young thistles on 
the wall, contented with their lots, and making the best 
of every sorrow.” 








THE FACTORY BOY. 

T'HERE was a boy once working in a factory. His name 
was Charlies. He received only five shillings a week, 
but that was the principal dependence of his poor mother. 
He was a good boy, and always went with his mother to 
church on Sunday. His employer was not a Christian 
man. Onone occasion he was in a hurry to get some work 
done, and he gave notice to his hands on Saturday that 
he wanted them to work all the next day. Charles was 
very much tried to know what to do; yet, if he didn’t 
go to work, he was afraid he should lose his place, and 
then what would his poor mother do? At last he 
resolved to do right, and leave the rest to God. So he 
went to church, and kept the Sabbath, as God has com- 
manded. ‘The next morning, as he was going into the 
factory to begin his work, his master met him. 

‘* Where were you yesterday, sir?” 

*¢T went to church, sir,” said Charles, 

“Then you may go to church again to-day, for I 
don’t want you here,” was his reply. 

Poor Charles felt very miserable. When he thought 
of his mother, he couldn’t help crying. But he thought 
that would do no good; so he wiped away his tears, and 
set out to seek for a new situation. He called at several 
places, but the only answer he received was, ‘‘ We don’t 
want any boys.” At last he called on a gentleman, who 
asked him why he had left his place. His ready reply was, 
*¢ Because I wouldn’t work on Sunday, sir.” The gentle- 
man was pleased with this; so he engaged him to work, 
and promised to give him ¢en shillings a week. So 
Charles found that God blessed him for keeping the 
Sabbath. 








“ WEEP WITH THEM THAT WEEP.” 
‘“‘ WILL you go with me, Mattie, to see that poor woman 
I told you of yesterday?” asked Aunt Caroline, as she 
folded her shaw] about her. 

“JT think not, aunt; it always makes me feel so 
unhappy to see such wretchedness. Iam sure I should 
not get over the impression all day; I have such weak 
nerves, you know.” 

Alas! how often is that plea made to hide the un- 


| willingness of an unfeeling heart to make a little 


self-sacrifice for the comfort of the suffering ! 
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“ But, my dear Mattie, it is just this sorrow and 
sympathy with the suffering which makes our hearts 
softer and better. We ought to learn to ‘weep with 
them that weep,’ and not shrink from the sight that 
brings the tears. In this world, we cannot be perfectly 
happy, and sorrow is meant to make us better. Besides, 
if we never really see such sufferings, we shall have little 
interest in relieving them. We should look out for all 
these sorrowing ones who come in our course, and not 
‘pass by on the other side.’ Remember the words of our 
Saviour, ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these, ye do it unto me.’” 

“‘ But, aunt, I could do no good there. Iam sure I 
should not know how to help this poor woman, and might 
be only in the way.” 

“No fear of that, Mattie; even a word of sympathy 
would do her good. Will you not come?” 

“Yes, aunt, to please you I will;” and the gay, 
beautiful girl skipped away, and quickly returned with 
her costly wrappings about her, and a little reticule in 
her hand. 

It was a strange scene to one accustomed only to the 
“sunny side” of life, which those four bare walls con- 
tained. It was Mattie’s first real contact with wretched- 
ness; and her naturally kind heart was deeply touched, 
and the tear of sympathy dimmed her light-brown eye. 
A little, weary babe was fretting ; and Mattie took it on 
her lap, while Aunt Caroline adjusted the poor woman’s 
bed. The little blue eyes opened with wonder at the 
bright flowers in the young lady’s hat, and the tiny 
hands were raised to grasp the jet bracelet, which was un- 
clasped for his amusement; and little Tony played with 
it most delightedly until Aunt Caroline was ready to 
dress him. 

‘* A blessing on the kind young lady,” said the poor 
mother; ‘* I haven’t heard Tony’s laugh before for many 
a long day.” 

“« How easy it is to give pleasure!” thought Mattie. 

‘“‘ Mattie,” said the aunt, ‘you can sing sweetly. 
Will you sing a few verses to the child, while I prepare 
breakfast for the poor mother?” 

Tears fell fast on the pillow, as the words, ‘‘ The Lord 
will provide,” sounded low and clear within that desolate 
room, and tears of sympathy were in Mattie’s eyes long 
before she finished it. The poor woman’s wants for the 
day were well supplied, and when the little girl, who had 
gone for a cup of milk, had returned, the ladies rose to 
take their leave. Mattie stole back as they were leaving, 
and slipping some money into the wasted hand of the 
astonished widow, was gone before she had time for a 
word of thanks. 

‘* Do you feel very wretched?” asked Aunt Caroline, 
with a smile, as her niece sat musing, with a’very happy 
face, beside the glowing parlour grate. 

‘No, indeed, aunt; I do not know when I have been 
so happy. I hope we can go to some such pe where 
we may relieve the suffering, every day I stay with 
you.” 

«The poor ye have always with you,’ ” responded the 
aunt, ‘‘*and whensoever ye will, ye may do them 
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MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 
‘We often improve more,” said the pious Fletcher of 
Madeley, ‘* by one hour's resignation, than by a month’s 
reading ; and when we can neither exercise gifts nor 
graces, one of the last is always excepted—patience.” 
The earnest Christian is anxious to make improve- 
ment—that is, to grow in grace. He is anxiousto know 


the means by which this growth may be most rapidly 
promoted, He reads the 3 


ible, and prays, and listens 





to the preached word, and joins in worship public and 
social, that he may make spiritual improvement. 

Sometimes he is, in the providence of God, prevented 

from using these means. Sickness may prevent him frem 
meeting with those who meet for worship, from reading 
the word, and even from ordering his thoughts in con- 
tinuous and comprehensive prayer. How tien can he 
grow in grace, since he can no longer use the means ? 
_ He can say, “ Thy will be done.” He can be passive 
in the hand of God. He may thus gain in spiritual 
strength as rapidly as when he is diligently employed in 
the use of the means above noted. 

Again, when affliction of a different nature is sent— 
affliction which does not interfere with the use of the 
ordinary means—a cordial submission, true resignation, 
brings the soul into immediate harmony with God. The 
way to avoid losing the benefit of our affliction, is to 
practise resignation to the will of God. 








JENNY. 


THE little cripple passed along 
The quiet village street—- 

The clothes she wore were patched and o!d, 
Yet very clean and neat. 

Though she was sickly and deform’d, 
Her face was sweetly fair ; 

And the glossy curls around her brow 
Proclaim’d a mother’s care. 


Ere long she passed the village school, 
As, from the open door, 

A train of boys came shouting forth— 
Glad that their tasks were o’er. 

A few, more boisterous than the rest, 
Themselves erect and strong, 

Began to mock the hump-back’d girl, 
Who quickly walked along. 


Onee, Jenny utter’d sharp retorts, 
When jests like theirs she beard ; 

But now that grace had changed her heart, 
She answer'd not a word: 

Only the blush that dyed her cheek, 
And the tear that down it stole, 

Show’d that the coarse, unfeeling taunts 
Had sunk into her soul. 


Arrived at home, poor Jeany sought 
Her chamber, small and bare— 
Methinks those thoughtless lads had wept 
If they had seen her there. 
Beside her lowly bed she knelt, 
And sent this prayer to heaven, — 
**Q, Father, help me to forgive, 
As I have been forgiven!” 


Dear children, ’tis from God above 
Health, strength, and beanty come; 

And He, in wisdom, has withheld 
These precious gifts from some. 

Be kind to such, and learn to keep 
The golden rule in view, 

Nor ever let a cripple hear 
A cruel taunt from you. 








Toe Best oF THE EvipENcEs.—Pascal says, that 
wearied with the investigation of the external evidences of 
Christianity, which, though they made the truth of revealed 
religion in the highest degree probable, still did not amount 
to mathematical certainty, he submitted the teachings of 
Christianity to his own inward nature, and found there a 
prompt response, whose verdict he could no more doubt than 
he could doubt his own existence. A book so infinitely 
superior to every other, in its adaptation to the wants of the 
soul, to the tempted, the heart-broken, the dying, to universal 
humanity in all its vonflicts, sins, and woes, carried its own 
evidence of its Divine origin. 
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ADELAIDE THOMPSON, 


~~ — 
CHAPTER I. 

CAPTAIN NORTON’S RETURN FROM INDIA, 
CraritEs Norton was the son of a country gentleman 
living in the north of England; at an early age he obtained 
a commission in the East India Company’s service, and after 
ten years’ good service was gazetted as captain ; he then ob- 
tained a two years’ furlough, and returned to England in 
the spring of 1851. We will pass over his delight at once 
again viewing the white cliffs of Dover, and his surprise at 
the speed with which he reached the metropolis, and the 
wondrous change that appeared to haye taken place in 
everything around him; but he cared little for these things 
—his thoughts were of home and friends, of his native village 
and his numerous acquaintances. Thus the business he 
had to transact in London was expedited as much as pos- 
sible, yet the slightest delay seemed a trouble to him; he 
was hourly anticipating the pleasure of visiting well- 
remembered spots,.and again associating with much-loved 
friends. Little presents were selected for all, and more 
substantial ones for a few, and on a fine May-day morning 
he found himself on his way to his father’s country seat. 
Quitting the train at the nearest station, he gave his luggage 
into the charge of a porter, to be sent on by the first con- 
veyance, and ran, rather than walked, the two miles that in- 
tervened between there and his homé. Home! the very 
sound of his voice when he uttered it, as he frequently did 
on the way, seemed to reward him for all the sufferings and 
inconveniences of a ten years’ residence in a tropical clime, 
He had not told his friends of his arrival in England, though 
they knew he was on his way, but as he bounded into the 
court-yard, old John—the poor old man who had grown 
grey in his father’s service, and loved every member of the 
family—after wringing his hand, rushed forward into the 
house, shouting at the top of his voice, “ Master Charles! 
Master Charles! Miss Lucy, here’s your brother; Miss 
Agnes, come here and see him, he’s so grown. I'll go 
and fetch master, he’s only gone down the village.” And 
away went poor John, and Master Charles very soon had 
his sisters in his arms; his father and mother were soon 
there too, a weeping, happy, joyous family. The pleasure was 
almost too great for human weakness; but these cordial 
greetings, the looking again and again upon dearly remem- 
bered faces, the assurance that he was once more seated in 
his old home, seemed to repay him for years of toils and 
troubles. 

The good old people were looking about the same as when 
he left them—happy specimens of* honoured age; but his 
sisters were grown women ; they were children when he left, 
ten years ago, yet they seemed to know each other as well 
as if they had been in daily communication. Even the 
dogs seemed to welcome him, and he could hardly convince 
himself that the very furniture was not doing the same—all 
seemed just as he had left it; and so familiar was every- 
thing to his recollection, that he fancied he could point 
out the least omission in the usual order of things. 

The next day he devoted to his own family, telling them 
long tales of his adventures, and displaying sundry little 
treasures, rendered valuable by foreign association, and by 
the proof they gave of faithful remetnbrance when far from 
home. The next morning he rose early, determined to 
visit and renew his acquaintance with old friends. It was 
a fine morning, and the country looked so beautiful—the 
hedges and banks displaying the advance of:spring, and the 
birds singing so joyously—that there seemed a combination 
of natural delights perfectly enchanting. He took the oft- 
trodden path to the house of a good clergyman, the friend 
of his boyhood, though venerable in age as well as in pro- 
fession. As he drew near the house, he reproached. himself 
for having forgotten to inquire of their welfare from his 
family; but he thought he would break in upon his pretty 
“ playmates,” and ask all questions in his own person, He 
soon reached the rectory—that pleasant spot he had so often 
thought of; the garden was still as beautiful, and every- 





thing as strictly rural as ever. The good old clergyman’s 
fondness for such embellishments had covered the low porch 
and windows with roses, honeysuckles, and jessamines, and 
spread with superb flowers the beds surrounding his dwelling. 
“The bloom of the well-remembered spot is as profuse as 
ever, and its neatness as precise,” thought the captain, as he 
peeped in at the parlour window, which descends to the 

round; and to his great surprise he saw only Mr. 

hompson engaged with a book: he wondered that he did 
not hear his gay young friends warbling the joyous songs 
that used ever to hang on their happy lips. He entered, 
however, and was kindly received by the clergyman. 

The first greetings over, Captain Norton asked— 

And where are Lucy, and Caroline, and Adelaide? 
Where are they all to-day? Iwas surprised not to meet 
them as I entered. Are they from home, Mr. Thompson, 
or only, like all the rest of the world, a little more sober 
than when I was a boy ?” 

Mr. Thompson did not reply. He rose from his seat, and 
stood quivering with uncontrollable emotion—his cheek pale 
as ashes, and his lips trembling too much to permit his 
utterance. For a minute or two neither of them spoke, for 
the captain saw with horror the poor old man’s emotion, yet 
knew not how tocalm his agitation, The old man at length 
mastered in part the violence of his feelings, and replied, 
though with a voice still tremulous and a countenance 
solemn, awfully solemn— 

My daughters, Charles? Their voices, their dear, dear 
voices, are, I trust, at this moment singing in heaven the 
praises of their God and my God—of their Father and mine! 
My heart is very rebellious, Oharles, and a sudden inquiry 
like that your kindness just now. dictated, or any quick 
gust of recollection, arouses all its bitterness. But I try,” 
he added, looking upwards, “ indeed, I try, to be thankful 
that my bright flowers are blooming in the Paradise of God 3 
that the innocent youth of my two beloved children was 
devoted to his service, and that they are now secure from 
change or sorrow, gathered into his rest—holy, happy— 
ready to meet my homeward spirit with smiles, and wel- 
come me to heaven.” And, as the poor old clergyman 
spoke, tears—large, bright, lucid tears—gathered in his 
eyes, and a quiet resignation stole over his features. Fora 
moment he permitted those relieving drops to flow, and 
when he dried them he seemed to have regained his habitual 
composure. 

“My dear boy,” he observed, seeing that the captain’s 
eyes were moist, “I am glad that a profession that, they say, 
sometimes hardens the heart, has had no influence upon 
your kind and affectionate nature. But let me not sadden 
a time that should be hailed by all of us with smiles—the 
period of your return to us.” ‘ 

“But tell me what has happened,” replied the captain; 
“T left them all well.” 

*T will tell you very briefly, Charles, for my neryes are not 
strong enough to enter into detail. Their beloved mother, 
as you remember, died of consumption, and her children 
received from her the fatal inheritance. Lucy and Caroline 
were both taken from me in the course of a few months, 
and eurely I may hope that they are now together, and 
happy! Briefly divided—blessedly re-united! Oh, may my 
spirit rest with theirs at last!” ~ 

“ And Adelaide ?” asked Norion. 

“ She lives, Charles; and there are moments when I dare 
hope she will be spared to bless my old age. But I shudder 
when I recall the beauty of her sisters—they are gone, and 
I may remember it—and perceive hers maturing into the 
same rare lustre, too bright, too pure to remain on earth. 

“But she will rejoice to see you,” he added, rather hastily, 
and, suppressing his further description, as he saw the shock it 
produced, rang the bell, and desired the seryant who answered 
it to send’ Miss Adelaide down. 

Almost immediately she entered. Her beauty completely 
fascinated Captain Norton; though he had travelled far and 
wide, he thought he had never seen loveliness like hers. 
She was tall, and beautifully proportioned ; fraught with all 
the grace and elasticity of youth, yet quiet and dignified ; the 
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deep brown hair—the brow so dazzlingly pure—her eyes so 
blue and deep, now shadowed from the inmost recess of sad- 
dened thoughts, now beaming with brilliancy; and her colour, 
vivid and pure, kept varying on her young cheek, There 
was a sort of subdued joyousness that, to Captain Norton, 
was so captivating. ‘The resignation of these, his early 
friends, seemed to rouse every bitter feeling within him, 
and made him think deeply of the purity of their lives 
compared with his own. 

But to return to Miss Adelaide (or Miss Thompson, as she 
was more properly termed since her sisters’ death). She 
was habited in the deepest mourning ; but, to suit the warm 
weather, her neck-dress was thin and low, and her white 
neck looked purer from the contrast of a black chain, which 
suspended a very small miniature of her sister Caroline— 
nearest herself in age, though not in affection; for they 
were all too closely united in the same soft bond to perceive 
a difference of attachment. Charles Norton could not with- 
draw his gaze for several minutes, and then apologised for 
its continuance by a reference to the long separation, during 
which she, his favourite companion in youth, had grown into 
a dignified woman, so contrary to his imagination ; for he 
expected to find her, as of yore, a good-natured, romping 

irl. 

She smiled calmly, and the captain still gazed—in short, 
he lingered with them several hours, and, though their con- 
versation never bevame gay, it grew by degrees cheerful and 
interesting. As if by tacit agreement, they ceased to allude 
to the past days that all remembered, and they told him 
news of neighbours and friends that had passed during his 
absence ; and, on his part, he spoke only of what bad occurred 
abroad. Both father and daughter became interested, and 
the morning glided away unheeded; and when at length 
their guest arose to depart, they strongly urged him to, re- 
main with them through the day, and he could only decline 
their repeated invitation by alleging his promise to return 
early to his father’s. 

“hey are waiting for me at home,” he said ; “ but I will 
call again soon, and remain a longer time.” 

Captain Norton regained his home sadder than he left, 
and it was several hours before he was enabled to partake of 
the gaiety in his own more favoured family. 





CHAPTER II. 

CAPTAIN NORTON’S SECOND VISIT TO THE RECTORY. 
Two days were passed happily. at home, and on the third 
Captain Norton determined again to visit the rectory. He 
called early, and had the good fortune to find Adelaide in 
the garden. She was bending over a bed of many-coloured 
hyacinths, now in their full beauty. He advanced, and, 
after the morning salutations, began to commend her 
flowers, 

“Of all things,” said he, “I love the hyacinth. No 
flower, in my estimation, is so beautiful as this,” pointing 
to one of unsullied whiteness. “It is so dewily fresh,” he 
continued gaily, “that it reminds me of youth and beauty. 
I could cherish it for the sake of those it represents,”’ 

She smiled at this extravagant conceit. 

“ Mr. Charles,” she said, “is not less affected and com- 
plimentary than when he left us. But I can forgive him 
even this tribute to my flowers, for I am myself an enthu- 
siast ; but I think there are other flowers quite as attractive 
as these.” 

Oh! none that can rival the hyacinth,” he cried; “so 
freshly pure, so graceful, so like our conceptions of youth, 
and loveliness, and delicacy, and”—— 

“Oh, surely that is enough,” said Adelaide, with one of 
her old smiles, “I shall have to yield the palm of enthu- 
siasm, I see.” 

“ And of one thing else,” 

* Tndeed !” 

“Yes, Adelaide—of the blending of all their purest quali- 
ties in yourself !” 

She gave such a look of satirical merriment that it made 
Captain Norton blush like a schoolboy. 
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“ My good friend,” said Adelaide, after one minute’s arch 
and quiet survey, “you have certainly been taking pains. It 
was really a very clever little compliment, Charles. I say this 
to encourage you; for you know, unless young gentlemens 
first brilliancies receive a due share of credit, ingenuous 
youth are apt to be abashed, But don’t fear, Captain 
Norton ; you will succeed, I prophesy. Your beginning is 
really promising. Do you practise this in India ? ” 

“ How can you be so sevefe ?” 

“Oh! ita jocular way, you are aware that one can be 
hard upon one’s friends. But, indeed, I can be serious. 
And now, in serious candour, Charles, I must tell you that 
I do not like compliments of this sort. I care not for them 
now, and I am not anxious to value them at any time. I 
have had in my own family proofs too painful of the fragility 
of all lighter gifts, to take pleasure either in these or the 
—the ” she blashed; “the little dexterity that you 
gentlemen bestow upon them.” 

There was a pause, and the captain looked confused, 

“ Forgive me,” said Adelaide, observing it; “I believe I 
have been too earnest.” 

He smiled rather constrainedly, and seid, “ Not so; it is I 
who should apologise, especially since my levity has occa- 
sioned your recurrence to a painful subject.” 

“Not painful now,” replied Adelaide, yet she sighed; and 
they walked on for a little distance in silence. “Did you 
ever read Heber’s ‘ Journal,’ Charles ?”’ she said, after a few 
seconds. 

“ Of his residence in India? Yes. Why?” 

“Do you recollect a little poem translated by the bishop 
from the Hindostanee, and beginning— 

* In those eyes the tears that-glisten, 
As in pity for my pain, 
Are they gems, or only dew-drops? 
Can they, will they, long remain ?’” 





“Yes, I remember ; they are touching and pretty.” 

“There are lines in that song,” said Adelaide, “ so appli- 
cable to my sweet sisters, or rather to the sad thoughts with 
which I ar He their decline, that it has for me a mourn- 
ful interest. looked on them, and they were beautiful; 
and from those lines I have since learned to embody my 
feelings— 

* And thy world of blushing brightness, 
Can it, will it, long remain?’ 

You remember Lucy? Ah! who could forget her? she was 
so gentle, so amiable, so attractive! How painful did it at 
first seem that her parting from this world would be, for she 
had loved all things in it with so kindly and joyous a spirit! 
I verily believe there was not a bird or a butterfly that 
visited our garden in spring, that did not share in my 
sister’s love. Hers was ever the gayest song, and she 
the lightest spirit amongst us; and it seemed as if the 
very hymn she was wont to sing at our early devotions rose 
to heaven with a fresher gladness from the heart, that drew 
a blessing from all things, and, thanks to God! chiefly from 
religion. I have often observed the peculiar buoyancy with 
which that hymn rose from her lips; and when, at last, 
the—the——” Her voice faltered a little, and she paused. 
“When, at last, the silver cord of her pure life was 
loosed,” resumed Adelaide, more firmly, “the same glad 
spirit continued to animate her; the hymn; though faint, 
was still warbled with the heart’s young and happy devotion. 
She left us with the song of praise upon her lips, as the sky- 
lark pours his heart’s tide of triumph in his ascent to 
heaven. Beautiful and happy! How dear—far, far beyond 
the allurements of this sad world—is such a self-dedication 
here, such a departure hence as thine!” and soft tears 
gathered, but did not fall from her eyes. 

“She left us,” continued Adelaide, calmly, “ without 
fear for our happiness, for she was assured we were not left 
comfortless. 

“ Look at this miniature, Charles,” added the affectionate 
sister; “look at this young face,” and she placed in his 
hand the little picture which she always wore. “Is it not 
beautiful? Is there not something touching in that 
countenance—something which might have made the ob- 
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server’s heart mournfully prophetic of early death in its 
possessor ? She was always amiable and gentle beyond her 
years; I have heard my father speak of her as more 
naturally refined, more delicately intellectual, than any 
one he had ever known besides.. Knowledge was her con- 
stant search, and richly was her assiduity rewarded, Taste 
and intelligence were the mirrors in which she beheld all 
Nature, and association connected all things around her into 
one beautiful chain of delight. “ Yet was her enjoyment as 
quiet as it was deep; and, modest and pure, she regarded 
her great acquirements only as sources of happiness to her- 
self and others, for which to bless the Creator! She was, 
however, summoned to leave us; she dreaded nothing but 
our separation. Bodily pain she endured with gentleness 
and patience, but sorrow for the pangs of those she was to 
leave would often subdue her own joyful anticipations, 
Since her place amongst us has been hushed and vacant, we 
have, perhaps, too often sighed that our separation should 
so lung endure. 

«<7 must make one request, my father,’ said the dear one, 
one evening—one sweet summer’s evening—the last; ‘I 
wish to be laid beside Lucy. She chose that spot in the 
old churchyard, beneath the yew-tree shade; she chose it in 
her innocent love of Nature -beautiful Nature! and I, in 
my yearnings towards those I have loved so well, would have 
my body rest bexide my sister’s. For soon will our spirits 
be re-united in a happy and changeless world, and you, father, 
and Adelaide, my own dear Adelaide, will again be with us, 
and awaken songs of rejvicing in the spirit-land, where 
nought troubleth! Dry your tears, Adelaide; father, look 
not so mournfully upon me! Shall we not be again 
together and happy ?-—yes, father, moxt happy !’ 

“*Oh, my child,” sobbed our poor father, ‘ why—why 
speak thus?” 

“* Because, dear father, I cannot live long; because my 
frame is already faint, and my spirit yearning for its rest. 
Not that I leave you without regret; alas! it is a regret 
too deep, I fear. But, oh! my father, now that I approach 
the youl to which you have ever pointed my course, I may 
hope to jein in the company of the bles ed, with the full 
confidence of re-union witb you all. And will not this con- 
fidence support you, father ?’ she said, putting her arm 
around his neck. * Will you not cease to grieve for the sake 
of her who loves you, considering our parting is not for 
ever?’ 

“Ever oceupied for others, she thought of us even then. 

* We perceived that she was alarmingly exhausted, and we 
quieted the throbbings of our hearts, to answer with com- 
posure, 

“* Raise me,’ she said faintly, ‘let me look out; and we 
supported her wasted frame, so as to enable her to feel the 
soft autumn air breathe on her cheek, and to behold the 
a shades of the season, varying through the range of 
woods. 

“* Beautiful! beautiful !? murmured the dying one. ‘I 
have loved thee, Nature, creation of my God! and solemnly 
do I now look my last on thee. Thou wilt fade, but he en- 
dureth, and my trust is in him. He is even now leading me 
to a bright and B ney land, and in quitting this world I 
have no fear. My faith is fixed on my Redeemer, who ever 
liveth te make intercession for us, and he has shown me 
that he has accepted me. I believe that I am dying,’ she 
said, a short time afterwards, with a slight but happy smile. 
‘God will comfort you, father. Adelaide, remember your 
Redeemer.’ These were the last words she ever uttered.” 

Captain Norton had listened with a melancholy interest 
to the details of Lucy Thompson’s death, and he drew rather 
an unwelcome moral from the recital, for he thought, if it 
was thus that beauty, feeling, all we love, smile for a brief 
season on our existenve, then fade from all but remembrance, 
and leave even remembrance aching and desolate—what, 
after all, is the value of life ? 

“They are not lost to us,” said Adelaide, as if answering 
the captain’s thoughts. “And when we remember that our 
treasures are gone before us, and that the probation of our 
existence, which has, after all, so many consolations, pre- 





pares us for another and a more blessed sphere, I can- 
not but thank the eternal God that I have lived. There are 
times when, for my father’s sake, I would wish it otherwise, 
but I have a foreboding that I shall not linger with him long. 
Nor should I repine, were it not for the loneliness, the deso- 
lation, I shall leave with him. And yet how should he be 
desolate whom God comforteth ?” 

* Do not speak thus, Adelaide; you distress mo. Let us 
hope there is much happiness in store for us all.” 

“ Our conversation may appear melancholy to you,” said 
Adelaide, “ but, so far from being distressing, it makes me 
happy to speak of sisters that I hope to meet again ; and I 
am so satisfied of their happiness, that if the moving of a 
straw would bring them back, I would not do it. You must 
forgive me, Charles, if I take advantage of early friendship 
to remind you that there is no real happiness that is not 
based on religion. But we will change the subject; and, 
firstly, I must congratulate you on your advancement, and 
wish you every success in life. My father will be glad 
to see you; he is to-day gone on an errand of mercy to 
some distance, but come to-morrow and dine with us, tell 
him of your travels, and endeavour to cheer up his spirits; 
for though he is perfectly resigned, yet he misses Lucy’s 
little attentions, and I sometimes find him in tears. I try 
to take her place, yet I am not able to avcomplish my 
object.” 

“ Adelaide, I think you are an——” 

“Have I not told you I will have no compliments? It is 
disagreeable to me.” 

Captain Norton remained only a short time longer, when 
he bid Adelaide adieu, and promised to spend the next day 
with them. 

When he reached his father’s house, ho was very sad and 
desponding. He felt that Adelaide was determined to be 
only a friend, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TETE-A-TRTE. 


Cartes Norton passed a restless night; he was anxious 
to see and know more of Adelaide. She was at present a 
mystery, or at least her actions were mysterious; he still 
thought there might be a stronger sentiment than friendship 
cherished in her heart for him. He was determined to put 
the question to her that day. Yet how he dreaded the ex- 
lanation she might give—with that single breath all his 
opes might be bliyhted. 
hortly after breakfast be again set out for the rectory, 
and again fuund Adelaide in the garden. She greeted him 
most kindly, and allowed him to agsist in some of her gar- 
dening operations; then plucking one of the flowers he 
had so mueh admired, said—‘“ Now, Mr. Charles, for your 
seryices, I will present you with one of your favourite hya- 
einths, Will you wear it? No? 
“What! nct accept my foolish flower? 
Nay, then L am indeed anblest!’ ” 

This pleasantry was evidently forced, but Captain Norton 
thought it right to second the effort she was then making 
to appear lively, and endeavour, by degrees, to bring the 
conversation to an easy and natural tone; so he took the 
flower, and promised to preserve it, even when its bloom 
should have faded. 

“T will boast of it abroad,” said Charles—“ the product of 
a favourite clime, and the gift of that clime’s most peer- 

” 


“Again at your old compliments, Charles? I said you 
would improve.” 

“T assure you, I meant no compliment.” 

“ Why, this is better still!’ 

“Well, when one has such temptations to utter pleasant 
truths——” 

“ Nay, you are perfect. You have really improved since 

esterday.” 
“T will be silent.” 
“ Or will you exercise your skill on other subjects ? ” 
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“Agreed. And of what shall we discourse ?” 

* Have you lost your taste for music ?? 

*T love even the singing of birds.” 

And you doat upon your own? ”? 

“No; I only love it moderately.” 

“Of course, you have a voice to dispense with accom- 
paniments ? ” 

“Yes; to make my music perfect, I haye a guitar.” 

“ And play it charmingly, i dare say ?” 

* Moderately well, I believe.” 

‘* Where learned you the lute? ” 

* Among the dark-eyed maids of Spain.” 

“Indeed! You must tell us some stories of Spain? 

“Willingly. Let us occupy that arbour.’ 

“T should like to call papa to participate.” 

“TI would rather not, Adelaide. I would rather commu- 
nicate to your own ear, Mine is only a tale of the maidens 
and music of Spain.” 

** And of your own excellence ? ”? 

“Yes, in amusing the damsels, and in performing the 
music; neither of which themes would be particularly 
attractive to your papa.? : 

** Well; we are seated.” 

“ And you are listening ?” 

* With all attention.” 

“Then let me reflect. The Spanish lady is a dark- 
browed dame, with eyes of jet, and locks as black——” 

Tam almost sure I have heard as much before.” 

“But don’t interrupt me; I am trying to begin.” 

“Unless you do so speedily, and speak to the purpose, I 
shall pray you——” ; 

gs at?” 

To finish.” 

“Nay, I will but give you my heroine’s portrait.” 

* Then be reasonable, and be sure it 7s your heroine.” 

** Jisten. I assure you it shall be my heroine.” 

“ Tell me her name.” 

“Inez Welasquez. I was often on shore when the ship 
that I travelled in was off the coast of Spain, and it was in 
Cadiz that I was introduced to Inez Velazquez. Would you 
could see her, Adelaide, as I first saw her, with her black and 
braided hair, her free and beautiful eyes, that looked up so 
fearlessly, and, in moments of excitement, flashed so vividly ; 
her carmine cheek, where the restless blood was ever in 
motion; her proud lip, and her national fire. She was a 
Spanish lady, and looked back-to Saragossa. Ithink I see 
her now, in her rich dress, with-its profuse ornaments. I 
hear her sing the chivalrous ballads of her country, and I 
never take up her national instrument without a thought of 
her, and a wish that her country were what she would have it.” 

“So she taught you the guitar?” 

* T learned it less from her hands than from the hands of 
others.” 

© Now, then, her history.” 

© T thought you only wantea a history of my skill.” 

“ Thave already heard that.” 

“ Well, as to the other; it is nappy, not romantic. She 
was engaged, when T first sawher, to marry a Spanish gentle- 
man, who ‘knew:her ‘heart.too well to be jealous of my at- 
tentions to ‘his ‘beautiful Inez. He has since marriéd’ her, 
ang sought in France a new home, as, from political causes, 
he was no great favourite with his government. Inez is, I 
doubt not, a happy woman.” 

“Tam disappointed! I expected you to be the hero of 
your own story.” 

“Not I, indeed ; I used to laugh and jest with her, and 
sing, and sometimes tease the Spanish blood into her cheeks. 
But ever as the evening fell and I grew pensive, I spoke to 
her of home—of my family—of you, Adelaide, and—and——” 

“Of my sisters, you would say,” added Adelaide, sighing. 

"Yes, Adelaide ; the friends of my boyhood were dearer 
than those I gained abroad.” ' 7 

Again there was silence ; the captain had courage to pro- 
weed no further, and after a few minutes Adelaide said— 

“Will you not see my father now? It will give him 
great pleasure, I am sure.” 





I shall: spend the whole day with you,” said Charles, 
“and give you a specimen of my musical excellence, Of 
course, you have a guitar ? /? 

“I believe we have, but it is long since we heard it 
played. It belonged to my eldest sister. We shall, how- 
ever, be delighted to hear your accomplishments,” said 
Adelaide, rousing herself, as it were, from melancholy re- 
flections. “TI, for one, am quite prepared to listen to you.” 

Let us, then, look for Mr. Thomson to join our circle.” 

And the youthful pair joined the old clergyman, who, 
according to his usual custom, was sitting in his study in 
deep meditation. He set aside the book he had been read- 
ing, and joined freely in conversation with Captain Norton, 
whose description of foreign countries greatly amused the 
old gentleman. The trio strolled across the fields and 
along the river’s bank, conversing freely on every topic 
of the day, which generally ended with a moral, drawn by 
the good old clergyman. Whether papa really had some 
important matter to do, or whether he discovered that the 
couple would “be happier without him, we know not; 
but so it was, that for fully an hour, the young lady 
and gentleman walked up and down a shady walk. What 
they ‘did and what they said, it would be difficult to ex- 
plain; at any rate, they looked yery happy, and when the 
dinner bell rang, Adelaide did not refuse to be supported by 
the arm of Captain Norton. Thus a joyous day was spent; 
but Mr. Thompson looked saddened, and for a few moments 
a gloom seemed to mark their feelings. Captain Norton, 
however, returned to the subject of his travels; the conversa- 
tion became animated, and ere he left the house, he had once 
more won them to smile, and the tender adieu that was 
given him that night by Adelaide made him, in his own 
estimation, the happiest man in Europe. 





CHAPTER Iv. 

PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS FOR MARRIAGE 
THAT same eyening, on his return from the rectory, Captain 
Norton communicated to his parents the great desire of his 
heart—namely, that of being united to Adelaide Thompson. 
He had to encounter some little opposition from his mother, 
on account of an hereditary malady that the family was 
known to inherit; but all acknowledged the amiability and 
sweet disposition of the bride-elect. Pecuniary matters 
were also discussed; and it was finally decided that the 
next day the two heads of the family should meet, and make 
such arrangements as should be necessary for the support 
of the young couple. 

The good old clergyman had long since read the whole 
secretin his dauyhter’s face, and, though she blushed after 
Charles had left, she took moré courage afterwards, and 
told her father that he had so satisfied her that she should 
get strong again, and so convinced her of his wretchedness 
without her, that she could not refuse him; and that she 
should like to live in the old house, to comfort him in his 
old age. The old man readily consented to all her views, and 
said that with the little poet she had iin right of her 
mother, together with what Mr. Notion and himself could 
supply, they would be enabled to live comfortably without 
his commission. 

Preliminaries were soon arranged, and the wedding was 
to take place in amonth. But, alas for human foresight! 
“Man proposes, but God disposes.” 

But weanticipate. Fora time, everything went right—all 
were happy in the anticipation of the wedding. The cap- 
tain’s two sisters were busily engaged preparing the bridal 
dresses, while friends on both sides had been invited far and 
near, and Charles had been to London to put matters in the 
necessary train for resigning his commission. But the sen- 
timents of each will be best known from the following 
éxtracts and letters :-— 


Extract from the Journal of Adelaide. 
May 26. 
“A year ago I had no journal, but I had dear and be- 
loved sisters to receive my confidence, It was then of 
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little consequence who read my heart—its many hopes— 
its few fears. Now I have only my father—my kind 
father—and my heart shrinks from disclosing to him these 
new, and deep, and engrossing feelings. Yet Iam happy— 
constantly happy; and he, for whom I feel so much, is 
worthy of my devotedness. I am not offering an unsought 
love. No! Ican have nothing to fear. Yet I reflect how 
happy I am beyond my wildest hopes, My spirits sink, and 
seem to prophesy a mournful termination to joy so perfect. 
Why is this? It is childish and ungrateful. Farr, I 
would not forget THEE in the gladness thou bestowest ; and 
a thankful spirit, which appreciates thy goodness, is due 
from the child of thy love. I will strive against this fore- 
boding. Charles observes it. He looked at me so anxiously 
to-day, as if he read that I was thinking of my sisters, and 
shrunk from their fate. Should that fate be, indeed, re- 
served for me, Charles, you will read thisjournal. You will 
see how dear you are to me—you will keep this brief 
chronicle of happy hours.” 
* May 26th. 

“Charles has just departed. How quickly has this even- 
ing passed away! Oh, what an evening to me! I have 
promised within one little month to link my fate with his. 
And whilst he sat beside me, and spoke to me, I forgot my 
fears. My father has sanctioned this engagement, and 
settled that we shall not leave him; I shall, therefore, still 
be at home—still near that beloved spot where lie those who 
would so kindly bave sympathised in my happiness. To- 
night my father prayed for our future happiness—prayed 
that I might faithfully perform the duties I am to under- 
take. They will be too poor to be neglected, for they will 
tend to the comfort of Charles and of myself. He prayed, 
too, Charles should continue to love me, and keep sacred the 
trust I repose in him.” 

“May 28th. 

“Charles is writing to his friend Mr. Stephens. Why 
did my heart sink when he told me he should write? Why, 
too, have I felt so inadequate to exertion of late? I have 
been almost unhappy at times during the last few days, and 
I believe I am ill every morning; but in the evening I am 
well and happy, for Charles is then always here. He 
compliments my spirits. I did not formerly care for 
compliments; but now they come from him so kindly, 
that they afford me pleasure.” 


Letter from Captain Norton to Lieutenant Stephens. 

“Yes, Stephens, it is all very true; you were right; it 
has alloccurred precisely as you anticipated. I am in love, 
and my sage maxim is thrown aside. 

“This is not all, however, my dear fellow; I am engaged, 
in spite of prudence and of excellent resolutions. My am- 
bition will be satisfied in living a respectable domestic life, 
[ no longer aspire to get to the top of the tree in my pro- 
fession; my father and Mr. Thompson tell me that we can 
do without the company. Adelaide does not seem at all 
alarmed at wedding a soldier, and I am too happy to make 
calculations; and as she desires it, and it is the wish of the 
family, I will resign my commision. The marriage is fixed 
to take place within a month. You will, of course, be my 
attendant; and my mother bids me tell you your room 
awaits its occupant. The latter part of the merry, merry 
month of June will, I hope, see your friend a Benedict. 
Meanwhile, farewell—Yours, &c., ‘“ CHaRrLEs NorgTON.” 





CHAPTER V. 
ADELAIDE’S ILLNESS. 

Ir wanted but a week of the appointed day of the wedding ; 
the rooms were already fitted out in the rectory for their 
use, and the happy couple were seldom ou‘ of each other’s 
sight; their happiest moments were in each other’s society, 
Adelaide had taught him to see with her eyes, and ad- 
miring everything in Nature, to look from Nature up to 
Nature’s God. 

One evening the dew was falling fast when they were 
taking their evening ramble, and so absorbed were they in 





conversation, that neither were aware of the dampness of 
the atmosphere, till Adelaide shuddered from very cold: 
then they hastened into the house, Charles wrapping his 
handkerchief round her neck to protect her as much as 
possible: but it was too late; the following morning she 
rose with a cough and oppression of the chest. She was 
ordered warmth and care; but all would not do—she 
gradually got worse. 

Mr. Stephens had arrived at the lodge, to take part in 
the wedding proceedings, but they seemed unavoidably 
postponed. He was introduced at the rectory, as a friend 
of Captain Norton’s; and his letter to his brother will best 
explain the position in which they were placed :— 


Lieutenant Stephens to his Brother. 
“ June 25. 

“T cannot tell, indeed, Henry, when I shall return; but 
the marriage is now postponed, and, I fear, will never take 
place. Miss Thompson has been exceedingly ill. She im- 
prudently exposed herself to the night air and dews, and a 
disorder of the lungs, which her hereditary disposition to 
consumption rendered alarming, was the consequence ; and 
though she is now able to join our circle—lying during 
the day on a sofa, and listening with the sweetest smile 
to the conversation, in which she scarcely takes any 
part—I fear she will not live. Norton was at first almost 
frantic, I arrived the night of her extreme danger. 
He was at the rectory, anxiously awaiting the result. I 
hastened thither immediately. He was walking up and 
down the room, with clasped hands, the very picture of 
pale and haggard wretchedness. He started as I entered, 
and instantly advancing, caught my hand. 

“*Stephens!’ he said, wildly, ‘you are come to our 
marriage? Ay! you did not imagine you were coming 
to our funeral! for mark you, sir, I cannot survive her, 
She is dying. Heaven protect me! What will become 
of me?’ 

*T endeavoured to soothe him. 

“<*Oh! I foresaw it; I foresaw it !’ he replied, hurriedly. 
‘T knew that she was too dear to live; too pure to be with 
me a dweller upon the earth !” 

“© Norton, this is frenzy,’ I said. 

«© Yes, it is all over with me, and I am distracted !’ 

“ He wrung my hand, and left the apartment. 

** He left it to seat himself upon the stairs, to weary the 
attendants and physicians, as they descended, with ques- 
tions; and he returned at last to resume his hurried and 
unequal pace through the room. 

“ A physician entered after the lapse of an hour. Charles 
stopped, and looked eagerly in his face. 

“*T cannot tell yet,’ he replied, in answer to that earnest 


e. 

“Norton threw himself upon the chair, his brows knit, 
and I expected some fresh outbursts of impatient anguish ; 
but he caught up a book from the table before me, and 
opened it, with an effort to conceal his feelings. 

* The clock struck two. Whatamelancholy sound is the 
striking of a clock in a house where suspense and impending 
death make one wateh the progress of time with fearful 
interest! How much may a few of those minutes achieve 
in anguish and despair! Yet how slowly do they lag, to our 
impatient apprehension! Whilst thoughts like these passed 
through my mind, the physician, who had left the room, 
returned, and, sympathising with Norton’s feelings, an- 
nounced, with much pleasure, that Miss Thompson slept, 
and that he thought that a favourable change in her symp- 
toms had occurred. 

“¢Thank God! thank God!’ exclaimed the agitated 
Norton, rising hastily ; and, after a fruitless endeavour to 
suppress his tears, he left the parlour. 

‘© Poor fellow!’ said Dr. B., following him with his eyes, 
* He loves her so truly ; and, perhaps, after all——’ 

*¢ Surely, sir, you think she may recover ?’ 

“*T hope, now, that my patient’s danger is diminished. 
To the future I cannot look without apprehension. This 
disease is deeply seated in her constitution, and even if ita 
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present menace be withdrawn, she never can be secure. The 
disorder is hereditary, and the present attack is a fearful 
indication.’ 

** Yet with care, sir—’ 

“¢ With this I hope the evil may be long deferred. Yet, 
candour will not permit me to prophesy with confidence.’ 

“*Norton returned. He had evidently been weeping. 
Nature had asserted her kindly privilege; and he who, 
careless of himself, had defied danger in a thousand 
shapes, had yielded, like a child, to his interest in another’s 
safety,” (To be concluded in our next.) 








TO OUR READERS. 
As the design of THe QuivER is the increase of piety in 
the homes of the people, we regard with pleasure every 
suggestion that is calculated to promote this object, and 
which may, by increasing the utility of the publication, 
commend it still more to the favourable regard of the reli- 
gious public. 

We have received letters from our Subscribers requesting 
us to devote a portion of our columns to the elucidation of 
passages of Scripture, and also to the giving of answers to 
questions upon religious subjects. We are told that no such 


medium of religious information is open to the public: it is, | 


therefore, our intention to comply with this request; and, 
in order that we may impart a permanent value to this por- 
tion of Tz QUIVER, we shall call to our aid persons of 
piety and learning, and well versed in Biblical literature, to 
respond to the questions. It is our wish to give the replies 
in the body, and not at the end of each number, and under 
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reached. Among ourselves, it has been the work of time, 
and so must it be everywhere. It seems that we can say of 
the West Indian negroes that they have made as much 
progress as could fairly be expected. The blessing of God 
has rested upon their own endeavours, and upon the efforts 
of those who have laboured for their welfare. The Act of 
Emancipation has necessarily been followed by a period of 
transition, and that period could not have commenced till 
emancipation was effected. 

Mr. Underhill divides his work into four parts, headed 
respectively ‘Trinidad, Hayti, Jamaica, and Cuba and the 
Bahamas. Under these heads we find a large mass of inter- 
esting details of every kind, set forth in a clear and instruc- 
tive manner. The author does not lose sight of his main 
object, but he intersperses his narrative with facts and 
Statistics of all sorts. He remarks in general, that, “ Jamaica 
excepted, all the English islands were said to be prospering, 
some more so than: at any former period of their history. 
Especially was this the case with St. Kitts.” The prosperity 
of St. Kitts he ascribes very much to the residence of pro- 
prietors on their estates, and the wise measures of its 
government, 

Martinique, a French possession, is doing well, but not 
so well as St, Kitts. In Barbadoes the proprietors are 
greatly prosperous, but the people have made less progress 
in godliness and civilisation than in other islands, St. 
Vincent’s is not prosperous, and Grenada is going to decay, 
but there is a hope of better times. ‘Trinidad, morally and 
religiously, was in an awful state when the Baptist mission 


| commenced there in 1843. Immorality, Popery, and gross 


appropriate titles, to be followed by an index of the appli- ; 


cants and of the subjects. 

We solicié all who favour us with their questions to write 
them legibly, and as concisely as the subject will admit, with 
or without names, as the writers please. Questions to be 
addressed (marked “QutvERr”), to John Cassell, Messrs, 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Lon- 
don, F.C, 








WPiterury Potices. 
-—>— 

The West Indies: their Social and Religious Condition. By 
Epwakgp Bean UNDERHILL, London: Jackson, Wal- 
ford, and Hodder. 

Mr. UNDERHILL was deputed by the directors of the Bap- 

tist Missionary Society to visit the West India Islands, in 

order to inquire into the religious condition of the Baptist 
churches in that part of the world. He was especially to 
investigate their condition as affected by the Act of Eman- 
cipation. 
facts and observations accumulated during his tour. 


superstition were predominant. Things are now improved, 
although a great amount of evil remains to be overcome. 
Romanism is still very prevalent, and takes the lead. 
French, Portuguese, Chinese, English, and other languages 
are spoken in the island. The population is 70,000, and its 
export of sugar 40,000 hogsheads. 

The moral and religious condition of the Danish island of 
St. Thomas is not cheerful, and Romanism makes progress. 
Indeed, Romish priests are to be found almost everywhere. 
In Hayti, the Baptist mission was formed in 1845, and at 
that time commerce was atastand, and cultivation neglected. 
Political dissensions have much interfered with the spiritual 


| welfare of the people, but a great and good work has been 


| done. 


The volume before us is the public record of | 
It | 


may gratify many to hear our author say at the very outset | 


that “ the evidence here collected will satisfy both the friends | 


of Christian missions and the philanthropist, that their 
efforts have not been in vain; that the creoles of the West 
Indies are not deserving of the reproaches which have of 
late been so freely cast upon their character as wanting in 
industry and intelligence.” He very wisely adds that the 
question is not whether the enfranchised negroes have 
reached our standard of civilisation and wealth, but whether 
they have used their freedom well. “In my judgment,” he 
says, “the answer must be given most emphatically in the 
affirmative.” No doubt the idea of delivering the negroes 
from what Mr. Underhill truly calls “a cruel and debasing 
bondage,” was uppermost in the minds of many of the 
friends of emancipation, We have no right to expect that 
any race should by the mere possession of liberty at 
once from degradation, demoralisation, and seteh ephentties 
te such a state of social order and intelligence as we have 





Superstition, ignorance, idleness, and other evils 
have presented great obstacles, and even now very few of 
the people can read. Taken as a whole, the picture of Hayti 
is not the most encouraging. The practice of serpent- 
worship still exists there. 

Jamaica is a spot of deepest interest; and Mr. Underhill 
has much to say about it. He tells us that very few were 
disposed to take a hopeful view of its prospects, and that the 
newspapers, with scarcely an exception, represent things 
in the darkest light. He admits that there are evidences of 
unmistakable decay in some places, but points to equally 
decisive proofs of prosperity in others. The era of transition 
is not yet past. Ignorance, idleness, crime, &c., abound. 
But on the other hand there are intelligence, industry, 
virtue, and religion. In fact, there are all kinds of contra- 
dictions in the character and circumstances of the people. 
One evil which will not soon be eradicated is distrust of 
white men. : 





1, Three Years After; a Sequel to “ The Two Cousins.” By 
H.S.E. 2. Made Clear at Last ; or, the Story of Hannah 
Reade. By H.S. E.. 3. Heaven our Home ; or, Memorials 
of Sarah C. Gathered chiefly from her own Letters, 
2nd Edition. With preface by Rev. R. W. Greaves, 
London: Wertheim, Macintosh,and Hunt. 

WE may as well confess that we have never read the “Two 

Cousins,” but if it is as fascinating a story as “ ‘Three Years 

After” it must be a book remarkably suited for youthful 

readers in general, and for young ladies in particular. 

“Three Years After” introduces the “ 'T'wo Cousins ” to us 

at that interesting period when the sunny smiling girl 

stands upon the confines of womanhood, and is brought 
nearer to the stern realities and solemn duties of life. What 
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the cousins were, and how they thought, felt, and acted, we 
recommend our young friends to ascertain as soon as they 
can from the book itself. 

** Made Clear at Last,” is a litile tale of humble life, suf- 
fering, and piety. Very natural and instructive itis withal, 
and may be read with profit by young or old, rich or poor. 
The meaning of the title will readily be guessed : * At even- 
tide it shall be light.” 

“ Heaven our Home” is a record of the Christian expe- 
rience and activity of Sarah C., or, as Mr. Greaves tells 
us, Sarah Craven, who seems to have been ove of the flock 
of the reverend gentleman at Tooting. The Story of Sarah 
Craven is asimple one, and yet one of peculiar interest. 
Had it been written in the days of Legh Richmond, it 
would have found its place alongside of the “ Young 
Cottager,” or the “ Dai ’s Daughter.” In these days 
of many books, it has already succeeded in reaching a 
second edition, which may be considered as a fair proof of 
the estimate in which it is held. It consists in part of 
narrative, and partly of letters, chiefly of the latter. Al- 
though most interesting to the locality in which the events 
took place, the history is fitted for extensive usefulness, 


Progress of the Cruth. 








TALY. 
EVERYTHING relating to the evangelisation of Italy is -so 
important, that we need offer no apology for translating the 
following letter from Naples :— 

The work is begun; the schools advance. We have 
eighty children and forty adults in one alone, organised 
within these twenty days, The lectures have been so 
crowded, that the room is not large enough. Two hundred 
and fifty persons throng the place three times a week. 
Nine evenings have been spent upon the worship of ee 
Ultramontanism considers itself defeated, so the new Catho- 
lics have entered into the conflict. A young literary 
character, and a decided Giobertist, took the defence of the 
Roman traditions, supported by four or five champions, 
sometimes very eloquent. M. Albarella of Afflitto, our 
generous and unpaid evangelist, presided at the meetings, 
and replied, Bible in hand, in so victorious and convincing 
a manner, that the whole audience ranged itself on our 
side. One speaker after another rose to defend or explain 
the evangelical opinion, and when, at the last meeting on 
this subject, the president asked the meeting to declare its 
belief, two hundred persons rose as one man to attest their 
renunciation of image-worship. 

The best speech was that of one of the pupils of our 
adult school, a man of fifty-five years old, who has Just learned 
reading and figures under Golia, our converted priest. The 
Giobertists maintained that God can only be represented 
under a human form ; it was in vain that we protested, rea- 
soned, and spiritualised the idea of worship. Asealoni and 
his friends obstinately refused to see in God anything but 
an old man with a white beard, in Jesus Christ only a 
young man suffering, and of fair complexion, and merely a 
dove in the Holy Spirit. All at once, up rose our old 
svholar, and asked in his broad Neapolitan accent, permission 
to speak. ‘I wish to make a comparison for you,” he said 
(he meant a parable), “A blind man who was born blind, 
aud who had consequently never seen the human form, 
wished to go and worship God. They took him by the 
hand and led him toa church. * Where is God?’ asked he. 
* Look at this image, says one, ‘that is the Father; then at 
this other, that is the Son; then at this which is the Holy 
Ghost ; and then at the Madonna and the saints.’ The 
blind man answered, ‘I see none of them.’ ‘Oh, they are 
very beautiful, arrayed in scarlet, blue, and gold, with 
crowns upon their heads.’ ‘I see none of them; how is 
God made?’ ‘ Alas, my poor blind friend, how can we tell 
you if you neither see his lovely look, his beautiful cheeks, 
and his majestic beard?’ ‘What then must Ido? must 
I perish because I am blind? Because I have no eyes, 
must I neither know my God, nor my Saviour ?? And the 








blind man was desolate, because they told him, that to con. 
ceive of God, he must see the images which he cannot see. 
But there comes to him a good Christian with a Bible, and 
reads, ‘God is a spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him.’ He tells him of the Father’s love, 
of the sacrifice of Jesus, and, in fact, teaches him all the 
good things I begin to find in the Scriptures. Little by 
little, the blind man brightens up, his mind is enlightened, 
his heart melts, and he exclaims, ‘ Now, now I see Him!’ 
* Mo, mo ci vedo io!” 

Then, turning to the disciples of Gioberti, the lazzaroni 
(for such he is), said :—“ What have you to tell us? Here 
is a blind man who never saw images, nor the human face; 
and who yet has seen God in his spirit ? ” 

You may imagine the applause. But I cannot reproduce 
either the figurative simplicity of the Neapolitan style, so 
suited to a parable, or the rush of enthusiastic eloquence 
with which the speaker closed, and spoke of the true wor- 
ship which unites spirituality and love. We were all car- 
ried away. I never dreamed that the dialect of Molo or 
Santa Lucia could supply such riches for the development 
of such an idea, The Spirit of the Lord still works miracles. 

At almost every meeting we had a somewhat similar 
scene. One of our pupils, a blacksmith, in order to show 
the difference between mind and body, imagined the con- 
struction of a locomotive, animated by the Divine breath, 
and set in motion by the inspiration of Him that moves the 
universe ! 

On Sundays, people come seriously to the regular service, 
and the most zealous, already a good number, have put 
down their names as members of an evangelical association, 
hey have not feared to declare themselves Protestants on 
the lists of the official registers. 

So much for our place at San Pietro a Majella, and when 
we consider that this work begun only a few months since, 
we cannot sufficiently bless God. @ are encouraged to 
begin. a similar undertaking in a room at San Tommaso 
@’Aquino, in the centre of Naples. A school has been started 
there, and soon I hope to have lectures. Ido not speak of 
M. Cresi’s work, which goes on separately, modestly, and 
surely, 

at now the serious question is, How to maintain what 
is begun? The funds we have received have been well 
employed, but shall we receive as much this year >—more, I 
should rather say ? We must have a permanent ministry. 
M. Albarella is anxious to be ordained, and two other evan- 
gelists are ready. Who will support them? Infant flocks 
have need of help. Suitable buildings too, must be pro- 
vided. The foreign churches will be a blessing to us when 
they are built, but more is wanted. 


SYRIA. 

Tae Rev. Mr. Forp, of Sidon, reports the organisation of 

a ew church. He says:—* We were permitted, last Sab- 
bath, to organise a new evangelical church for Merj Ayun, 
and at the same time to dedicate the commodious chapel 
nearly finished at Kheiyam. It was a most interesting 
season to us and to the community of Protestants in the 
Merj; but especially so to the little band of disciples who 
were then separated from their former church relations, 
and assumed the responsibilities of a distinct church. 
Three new members were added to them, on profession 
of faith, making the whole number seventeen. Those 
three are from Deir Mimias, and are the first-fruits to God 
from that village. They are, to human view, spiritually. 
minded and consistent Christians. One of them is a young 
man of active mind and studious habits, and promises to 
become useful as a teacher, or as a preacher of the truth. 
Mr. Lyons will, I trust, give you some particulars of the 
gathering at Kheiyam, from which you wil! see how much 
there was in the occasion to call forth gratitude and inspire 
hopefulness in us all, The native brethren, and particu- 
larly those who had embraced the Gospel in the early 
days of persecution and feebleness, were deeply affected by 
the contrast between the past and the present, 
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Weekly Calendar 


OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
—_—e— 
MARCH 380. 

Events.—Among charitable foundations, the institution 
of the “City of London Lying-In Hospital,” in 1750, 
deserves passing notice.—In 1280, Hugh Balsam, Bishop of 
Ely, endowed the foundation of Peterhouse, the first college 
in the University of Cambridge. 


MARCH 31, 

Events.—It was on this day, in 1794, that the National 
Convention of France impiously and madly voted their dis- 
belief in the existence of a Supreme Being. —In 1474 
the first book that was printed in England was finished 
on this day by Caxton, as appears from the imprint.— 
In 1631 died Dr. John Donne, an English poet and divine 
of some celebrity. He was Dean of St. Paul’s in 1620, and 
vicar of St, Dunstan’s. As a poet, the dean ranks at the 
head of the metaphysical class of that time.—The “so called 
six borrowing days” are the last three days of March, and 
the first three days of April. They are of rustic but ancient 
authority, sufficiently expressive of their meaning —The 
planet Mars derives his name from the same sources as does 
this month, 

APRIL 1. 

Events.—The foundations of the Temple of Solomon 
were laid in the month Jayr, the fourth year of this prince’s 
reign, and the eleventh of that of Hiram, king of Tyre, B.c. 
1012. It was completed and dedicated at the end of seven 
years anda half. According to the Hebrew historian, the 
city of Tyre was founded 240 years before the Temple.—“ All 
Fool’s Day” was the octave or last day of the Hilaria of the 
Roman calendar. 

APRIL 2. 

Events.—In 1683, William Penn gave his colonists of 

Pennsylvania a new charter. 


APRIL 8. 

Reomwatp Heper.—In 1826 died the well-known 
Bishop of Calcutta, of whom the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in their report for 1825, gratefully acknowledge 
that “the name of Dr. Heber, as an accession to their 
cause, is in every respect most valuable. With the aid of 
his lordship’s counsel and influence, the objects of the society 
had been essentially promoted, and its character better 
estimated and understood.” He was the son of a clergy- 
man in Yorkshire, and born in 1783 in Cheshire, where his 
father then held a living at Malpas. He went to the uni- 
versity, and identified himself with well-known English 
verse, the subject being “ Palestine.” Dr. Edward Daniel 
Clarke, with whom he was associated as a traveller on the 
Continent, acknowledges, in the preface toa volume pub- 
lished in 1810, his great obligations to Heber for material 
appended as notes. In 1808 he took his degree at Oxford. 
At the parsonage of Hodnet he devoted his vigorous 
intellect to the say of divinity, and in 1815 preached the 
Bampton Lecture, the subject selected being “the Person- 
ality and Office of the Christian Comforter,” in a series of 
sermons on John xvi. 7, About this time he vomposed 
many articles for a “ Dictionary of the Bible,” after which— 
with the exception of some critical essays, both theological 
and literary, not unknown to the public, though without a 
name, and also an admirable ordination sermon, delivered 
before the late Bishop of Chester, and at his request com- 
mitted to the press—he did not appear as an author until 
1822, when his “ Life of Jeremy Taylor,” with a review of 
his writings, made known to the world how well the interval 
had been spent in maturing his great knowledge by reflec- 
tion, and in chastising the redundancy of earlier productions, 
Tn 1822 he was elected by the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn 
preacher to that set, an office which had been filled by 
Warburton, by Hurd, and numerous dignitaries of the 





Church. On the death of Dr. Middleton, the bishopric 
of Caleutia was offered to Dr. Heber. He deliberated long 
and anxiously ; he refused the appointment, and recalled his 
refusal; then bade farewell to the parish where he had toiled 
for fifteen years; and in June, 1823, embarked for the land 
which was to be his grave. He held his primary visitation 
in the cathedral at Calcutta on Ascension Day in 1824, and 
from dune to the end of the year was engaged in visiting 
the several European stations m Bengal and im the upper 
provinces of Hindostan. In 1825 he held his episcopal 
visitation at Bombay, and laid the foundation of two central 
schools. He visited the Deccan, Ceylon, and Madras, on his 
way back to Calcutta, performing the active duties of an 
apostolic bishop. On Good Friday, March 24th, he preached 
at Combaconum, and on Easter Sunday at Tanjore, where 
he addressed the assembled missionaries. He inspected the 
schools, and went on to Trinchinopoly. He preached there, 
and held the rite of confirmation. But his work was done. 
He returned home, aud proceeded to bathe before break fast. 
His servant accompanied him to the bath, which was in a 
separate bungalow, waiting outside the door. After some 
delay, the servant became alarmed; he thought his master 
had been swimming, but now all was still. He found him 
dead at the bottom of the water. In the opinion of medical 
men, he had died from apoplexy. Such was the mysteriously 
sudden termination of a life which promised so much for 
long protracted usefulness. In review of the fact, in 
connection with his Christian principles, the opening 
line of his own touching apostrophe will occur to the 
memories of all— 


“ Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore thee.” 


APRIL 4. 

AmBRosE.—The “ Te Deum” is attributed to Ambrose, 
Archbishop of Milan, who died on this day in the year 397. 
He was famous for the zeal he manifested in the cause of 
the Church, and for the severity with which he censured the 
Emperor Theodosius, who had barbarously ordered several 
innoeent persons to be put to death at Thessalonica. The 
cireumstance of his refusing the emperor admittance into 
the church is the subject of a well-known painting by an 
old master. 

APRIL 5. 

Prato.— The name of Plato, as inseparably blended with 
the heresies in the Christian Church, arising from the amal- 
gamation of human philosophy with that which is divine, 
and against which the warning of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles is emphatically directed (Colossians ii. 8, and 
2 Timothy ii. 23), is worthy of record in the chronology of 
the Church. He died in the year 347, B.c., and was the 
pupil of Socrates. The influence of the Platonic philosophy, 
as interwoven with or grafted upon the simple and majestic 
fabric reared by Christ and his ap-stles, has not even yet 
passed away. ‘The Platonists of the second century taught 
that the whole duties" of religion were not equally incum- 
bent upon all, but that a sublimer degree of virtue was to 
be pursued and maintained by those who, in solitude and 
contemplation, aspired to an intimate communion with the 
Supreme Being, whilst inferior attainments were sufficient 
for men who were engaged in the active employments of 
life. Hence, the practical adoption of monkish austerities 
and seclusion. The philosophic system of Ammonius, one 
of the interpreters of Platonism, was soon embraced by 
those among the Alexandrian Christians who were desirous 
to unite the profession of the Gospel with the dignity, the 
title, the pursuits and studies of philosophers. Such a 
philosophy, which involved the revealed truths of the Gospel 
cognisable only by faith in the deepest obscurity, or which 
simplified them by a rationalism not unlike that which is 
now prevalent in Germany, became in the lapse of 
excessively prejudicial to the Christian cause. The detest~ 
able opinion, that it was not only lawful, but laudable to 
deceive, especially the vulgar, in the promotion or establish- 
ment of truth, or to advance the interests of reliyion, is 
traceable to the same source, as opening wide the gates of 
falsehood, and presenting for adoption absurd legends, pre- 
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tended miracles, and that train of imposture which, while 
it disgraced human nature, was dignified with the perfidious 
title of “ pious fraud.” A worse result has followed in our 
day—namely, the attempt to identify Plato, and not Divine 
inspiration, as the originator, the merely human authority, 
for the doctrine of the Divine “ Logos” or “ Word,” the 
Second Person of the Trinity of the last¢Evangelist; thus 
undermining the authenticity of the whole Christian fabric. 
Undoubtedly, Plato had drawn from Hebrew sources, during 
his sojourn among the Pheenicians, some obscure notions 
about a Trinity. That the philosophy of the first chapter of 
John’s Gospel is purely Platonic, and of merely human 
invention (however the supposition might gratify the 
infidel), is repugnant to all correctly studious minds, These 
were the principles that produced the heresy of the Gnostics, 
a sect of philosophers who believed the Son of God to be 
inferior in his nature to the Supreme Divinity—men who 
blended the faith of Christ with many and obscure tenets, 
which they derived from Oriental sources. The doctrines 
or traditions received by Plato were so adulterated in the 
conciliatory scheme for the restoration of what was deemed 
true philosophy, that their derivation from Hebrew sources 
was entirely overlooked. Of the personal history of Plato, 
many things are recorded which might put those who live 
under the full light of the Gospel toa blush. Concerning 
this great and dimly taught, yet, we believe, honest in- 
quirer after truth, several anecdotes are recorded, which are 
worthy of Christian imitation. Having raised his hand 
in anger to correct a servant, he kept it fixed in that posture 
a considerable time. ‘To a friend who inquired the reason 
of this singular act, he replied “I am punishing a passionate 
man.” At another time, he said to one of his slaves, “I 
would chastise you if I were not angry.” When told that 
his enemies were circulating stories to his disadvantage, he 
said, “I will so live that no one will believe them.” A friend 
observing his studious habits, even in extreme old age, 
inquired how long he intended to be a scholar. “As long,” 
said he, “as I have need to grow wiser and better.” 

Rosert Rarkes.—The philanthropic founder of Sunday 
schools—an institution which, as the nursery of the Church, 
has been fraught with unmingled blessings to the rising and 
rapidly-increasing population of the whole Christian world— 
has left but few and scanty memorials of his honoured name, 
The notice of the general biographer amounts merely to the 
fact that he was a printer, born at Gloucester in 1735, and 
educated at Cambridge. He succeeded his father in the 
printing business, which he conducted with credit and 
advantage. It was in 1781 that, in conjunction with Mr. 
Stock, a clergyman of Gloucester, he planned the institu- 
tion which ought to immortalise his memory. He died 
April 5th, 1811. Before Sunday schools were known, the 
mass of the working classes were generally in a state of 
deplorable ignorance. The Sabbath was too generally 
devoted to idleness, and the example was demoralising to 
their children. At length it pleased God to awaken’‘in the 
heart of Raikes a living thought, which, like the grain of 
mustard seed, has become a spreading tree. He often visited 
the most corrupt and degraded part of his native city, 
endeavouring, by kind and gentle instruction, to prevent 
the commission of crime, and to allure especially the young 
to the paths of religion and virtue. He was satisfied that 
ignorance is a great source of crime, and he determined 
that, if possible, the means of instruction should be forth- 
coming. He furnished good books to prisonersin the gaols, 
and to others inducements to spend their leisure on the 
Lord’s-day in pursuits that were profitable rather than 
injurious. The results encouraged him to proceed, but the 
more he saw, the more he was convinced that the only hope 
of effectually and radically improving the condition of this 
class was by affording early and correct instruction to their 
children. To build schools would require large sums of 
money, nor could the children be well spared from their 
employment during the week. He saw multitudes that 
were employed during the hours of labour in manufactories, 
and out of work hours, strolling in the streets, learning and 
teaching bad language, and growing up in all imaginable 


wickedness, On the Sunday the evil was, if possible, stil 
more obvious and more intolerable. When a woman told 
him that there were some children whom the good clergy- 
man had kindly sent to a school in their leisure hours, but 
that even these, being at liberty on the Sunday, joined in its 
profanation, neutralising the good effects of all they had 
acquired, the idea was started in his mind, “ Why could not 
these children be taught on the Lord’s-day ? It would at 
least keep them out of mischief, and might be productive of 
some good.” He determined to éry, and he did try—we have 
seen with what happy results. As he many years after- 
wards observed to Mr. Lancaster, “he never could pass the 
spot where the word ‘try’ came so powerfully to his mind, 
without lifting up his hands and heart to heaven in grati- 
tude to God for having put that thought into his heart.” 
Many interesting anecdotes are related of the success of this 
good man in his endeavours to correvt the evil dispositions 
of those for whom he interested himself. To a sulky, stub- 
born girl who had resisted all efforts, and who refused to 
ask forgiveness of her mother, Mr. Raikes said, “ Well, if 
you have no regard for yourself, I have much for you. You 
will be ruined and lost if you do not become a good girl. 
If you do not humble yourself, I must humble myself, and 
make a beginning for you.” He then, with much solemnity, 
entreated the mother to forgive her. This overcame the 
girl’s pride, and she never afterwards gave any trouble, 
It was soon found that even the bad habits of parents were 
corrected by means of the good instruction and improved 
example of their children. A boy, the son of a journey- 
man currier, who was a most vile and profligate man, told 
Mr. Raikes that “his father was wonderfully changed, and 
had left off going to the ale-house on a Sunday.” - Itis need- 
less to furnish thousands of similar and later illustrations ; 
in multitudes of instances Raikes was permitted to realise 
the truth of that passage, “ Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
for thou shalt find it after many days.’ Space fails us, but 
we may observe that in 1783 a letter in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine directed general attention to the subject, and 
that in 1784 large schools were collected in Manchester, 
Stockport, and other large manufacturing towns. In 1785 
he became associated with William Fox, Esq., a merchant 
of London, and deacon of the Baptist Church in Prescott- 
street, who had set up a school at Clapton, whose bene- 
volent project was the formation of a society for the general 
establishment of Sunday schools. This association was 
formed in September, 1785, the Bishops of Salisbury and 
Lincoln (as well as other Church dignitaries) strongly and 
publicly recommending the plan to general adoption. 
Every year added to the number of steady friends and pro- 
moters of the plan of Sunday-school instruction, Bishop 
Porteus hesitated, but only for a short period, and then, 
with the poet Cowper, declared that he “ knew of no other 
means by which the reformation of even heathenish parents 
could be effected.” John Wesley spoke in terms equally 
forcible. Raikes had superintended the education of more 
than 3,000 poor children, and of these, when asked late in 
life whether any of them had been imprisoned for crime, he 
was able to say there had been “none.” His venerable 
colleague survived him fifteen years, dying at Cirencester, 
April 1, 1826, aged ninety-one, The Census Returns show 
that, in 1851, the youthful population was 4,908,696 between 
the ages of 3 and 16, of which the proportion of working- 
class children is estimated as 3,681,522. There are on the 
books of the Sunday schools 2,407,642, the number of teach- 
ers being returned as 318,135, and the number of schools as 
23,514; the increase being, between 1818 and 1851, 504 
per cent., while the increase of population in the same 
period is only 54 per cent. One person out of overy 
fifty-six adults in this country is employed as a Sunday- 
school teacher. Of the magnitude and consequent im- 
portance of the movement, some approximate idea may be 
formed from the fact, that on a recent occasion, from the 
local Sunday-schools in Manchester, more than eighty 
thousand children assembled in Peel Park, to welcome Her 








Majesty the Queen. That our gracious Sovereign was over- 
come by her emotions was truly no wonder. 
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READINGS IN BUTLER’S “ANALOGY.” 
BY THE RIGHT HON. J. NAPIER, 


EX-LORD CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND, 





XI,—SUMMARY. 
We have been engaged in examining the several suc- 
cessive chapters of the first part of this able treatise. In 
this part Butler deals with the ‘‘ Analogy of Natural Re- 
ligion to the Constitution and Course of Nature.” I 
have been anxious to interest you in the earnest study of 
the work itself, to encourage you in a patient effort to 
comprehend clearly the argument, convinced as I am that, 
in the end, you will find sufficient recompense for 
the labour that it exacts in order to be understood. 
The discipline of difficulty meets us in all the great de- 
partments of mental and moral culture—in every direct 
path which leads to excellence; it is adapted to our 
nature; to nurture, to invigorate, to mature the faculties 
which God has given us as a trust—the talents which 
are to be turned to a profitable account. 

In the celebrated preface to his sermons, Butler 
adverts to the manner in which many persons lounge 
away their time, and dissipate their thoughts in reading, 
merely for present amusement, without a sincere desire 
to search for what is true. 

He observes that the great number of books and 
papers of amusement which daily come into one’s way, 
have in part occasioned. this idle way of reading and 
considering things. ‘* By this means,” he says, “ time, 
even in solitude, is got rid of, without the pain of atten- 
tion; neither is any part of it more put to the account 
of idleness, or spent with less thought, than part of 
that which is spent in reading.” If we indulge such 
a passive: habit, we may gradually impair our active 
faculties and acquire a settled distaste for thoughtful 
reading, which demands the sober and sustained exer- 
cise of our reason and our reflection ; and thus we may 
incapacitate ourselves for the profitable study and the 
deliberate attention which our discipline requires, and 
without which we cannot reasonably expect to realise 
the moral purposes of this our present life. 

The student of Butler can scarcely fail to notice how 
thoroughly practical he is—how repeatedly he reminds 
the reader of the duties of life, the proper business 
of man placed in this stage of an endless existence, in 
this part of a great and boundless scheme of the uni- 
verse, in which he finds himself. In the eighth chap- 
ter of the second part, he says—‘' The design of this 
treatise is not to vindicate the character of God, but to 
show the obligations of men; it is not to justify his 
providence, but to show what belongs to us to do.” 
Again, he says as to his purpose in the treatise, that 
“it is not to inquire what sort of creatures mankind are, 
but what the light and knowledge which is afforded them 
requires they should be; to show how in reason they 
ought to behave, not how in fact they will behave.” 
He opens the introduction with a discussion on proba- 
bility—and you must not forget that he includes therein 
its several degrees, from the lowest presumption to the 
highest moral certainty—and he contrasts it with that 
demonstrative certainty which admits of no degrees, but 





is in its nature conclusive. This is appropriate to the 
analogy which he proceeds to discuss ; because the course 
of life, as we find it in our daily experience, does not 
supply us with conclusive certainty on which we are to 
act; ‘‘ probability, in its various degrees, is the guide af 
life.” 

Manis a moral being, and as such he should naturally 
act on moral convictions. Under the natural or settled 
constitution and course of things, in our common daily 
life, in our temporal concerns, almost continually, and in 
matters of great consequence, we act upon what is more 
or less probable, not upon what is demonsirative. It is 
enough if the evidence be such as (taking in all circum- 
stances) makes the faculty within us, which is the guide 
and judge of conduct, determine our course of action to 
be prudent or obligatory. And this brings out the 
force of the “* Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature.” For as he says in the eighth chapter 
of the second part, ‘‘religion is a practical thing, and 
consists in such a determinate course of life as being 
what there is reason to think is commanded by the 
Author of Nature, and will upon the whole be our hap- 
piness under his government.” Social duties are found 
to be sacred and religious obligations ; our common life 
a reasonable and religious service. 

These words “‘ probable” and “practical,” as well as the 
word “ natural,” require to be clearly understood in the 
sense in which Butler explains and uses them, and should 
be considered in connection with the scope of the treatise 
—with the argument from the facts with which we are 
conversant in our present life—with the way in which we 
are actually dealt with under God’s government of the 
world. We find that sceptical speculative objections are 
not sufficient to lead a reasonable being to disbelieve 
what he cannot deny, without distrusting his very con- 
sciousness, and falsifying his very nature. Such objec- 
tions are thus found to be inadmissible. 

What, then, is the probability, the presumption in any 
degree, as to the facts which religion teaches? If reli- 
gion be practical, and probability be the guide of life, then 
it is of undoubted importance to ascertain, in the first 
instance, whether there be any presumption in favour of 
what religion teaches. If there be any, the sceptical 
objector whom Butler encounters is thereby answered, if 
not sitenced. With reference to the great fact of a 
future life, many things—particular analogies—show that 
so far from our having reason to conclude that we shall 
cease to be when the phenomenal change of death takes 
place by the dissolution of the body, there is nothing 
strange, nothing incredible, in our existing in another 
and subsequent state of life; that it is reasonable to 
suppose that our living nature will continue after death; 
that at least this is so far probable, that we ought not 
to act upon the contrary supposition; that our present 
experience, our moral intuitions, our capacity of happi- 
ness and misery, the character of God as the righteous 
Governor of the world—the constitution and course of 
Nature, its system of progress, preparation, and continuity 
—all lead us to accept the conclusion, that this life is an 
institution for eternity—a probationary stage for man 
as a moral and immortal being; a truth which har- 
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monises with all we can observe and experience in the 
order of Providence. 

I would here again remind you that in the first chapter, 
which deals with the subject of a future life, you are not 
to look for an argument so satisfactory as to be complete 
in itself, to establish what Butler afterwards says has 
been left in darkness by Nature as compared with the 
light which is thrown upon it by the arg ts His exact 
purpose in this chapter was to show that there is nothing 
in reason to warrant us in concluding that death must be 
our destruction, and that there is enough in what comes 
under our observation and within our experience, in the 
constitution and course of Nature, to lead us to conclude 
that our existence hereafter is, at the least, not incredible; 
that our moral convictions suggest that it is probable, 
and that we are morally bound to act upon the supposi- 
tion that it is true. The arguments which are founded 
on animal life and its analogies are admittedly feeble— 
but so far as they go, it is in the direction to which 
religion points; the metaphysieal arguments on both 
sides involve assumptions which are inadmissible, and, 
therefore, may be set off against each other. They are 
now disregarded by the soundest thinkers. But as the 
treatise proceeds, we find the moral arguments gathering 
strength and consistence, until at last the day dawns, 
and we stand in the presence of the Gospel which brings 
life and immortality to light—we are prepared to wel- 
come its glad tidings of great joy whilst it publishes 
peace in Him who is himself “the Resurrection and the 
Life.” If, then, there may be a life beyond the grave—if 
analogy, which shows that this is credible and probable, 
points to the present life as a preliminary and preparatory 
stage of existence, what would seem to be our condition 
here ? what is our business? how do we find ourselves to 
stand in relation to God? 

This he has proceeded to discuss in the second and 
subsequent chapters. We find ourselves subject to God’s 
authority--we are under what Butler calls the natural 
government of God, There is a settled and appointed 
order of things, regulated according to laws which are 
the expression of the Divine will. We are enabled to 
discover many of these laws, and are encouraged to con- 
form to them by anticipation of the consequences which 
are likely to promote our happiness ; and we are warned, 
by the apprehension of pain or misery, against neglect or 
disobedience. ‘The uniformity of operation in Nature, 
which ig fixed and settled, is arranged with wisdom and 
goodness, so that we profit by observation and gain ex- 
perience; and this, coupled with the facility of fore- 
seeing consequences, and our capacity of enjoyment and 
suffering, shows decisively that we are subjects. of God’s 
natural government and bound by its laws, This leads 
him next to the consideration of the moral element in 
this natural government; to observe the beginnings of a 
modified moral government, and also the essential ten- 
dencies of virtue and vice, struggling against hindrances 
which are occasional and accidental; and further, to 
notice the inherent power and intrinsic superiority of 
goodness and virtue, and to trace the law of progress. 
‘This law of progress ig everywhere around us, and we 
find that we are “plainly made for improvement of all 
kinds—that it is a general appointment of Providence 
that we cultivate practical principles, and form within 
ourselves habits of action.” This life is thus presented 
to us as a stage of weponenr and preparation. 

In this part of the treatise we have seen how this law 
of habit is designed to operate ; how vital it is to man to 
avail himself of the discipline of the present life—-afforded 
by the duties which arise out of the relation in which he 
stands to God, and his appointed position amongst his 
fellow-men ; duties which carry with them a recompense 





of blessing, a reward of grace, when they are fulfilled as 
a labour of love and as the obedience of faith; duties 
so appointed that they are subservient to the formation of 
virtuous habits, to the moral elevation and security of him 
who looks to Christ as his Saviour, and to the Holy Spirit 
as his Sanctifier. The law of our nature—the law of 
habit-—the degradation towards which we gravitate, the 
elevation to which we may be raised by the means which 
religion instructs us to be proper and egsential—this is a 
part of the treatise which deserves to be read and digested 
with earnest attention, with heartfelt prayer, that it 
may be as profitable as it is powerful and convincing. 

So far we have the credibility of religion shown by 
experienee and facts, which cannot be got rid of by 
speculative objections, however specious, The argument 
is practical in a two-fold sense—it is a proof from facts, 
and it is a proof to be acted upon: for it shows beyond 
doubt or question that the lessons of religion have in 
them at least that probability which is the acknowledged 

uide of life, Instead of placing religion in dim and 
istant aig neal 4 as something visionary and specula- 
tive, it brings it home to the hearts, to the consciences, 
to the habits of our daily life; it reminds the man of 
prayer that he must also be the man of performance, 
and it invests the humblest duties here below with a 
dignity derived from heaven above, It withdraws re- 
ligion from the agsaults of scepticism, which is not 
allowed to cheat men out of their consciousness or their 
common sense in temporal matters, and ought not in 
reason, nor according to the teaching of analogy, to 
have a different influence in displacing or discrediting the 
facts of religion. 

It deals with religion as a present reality—plain and 

ractical in its requirements, so far as man is concerned. 
t deals with man as a moral being—placed in cir- 
cumstances which are suitable to give effect to the 
discipline which religion declares to be a necessity 
of his moral nature. But here the objection is started 
that everything is the inevitable result of a law of 
necessity, against which it is in vain to struggle. By 
this, man would be lowered from his moral status to the 
level of mere mechanism. ‘The origin of evil, the per- 
version and corruption of the will, and the necessary 
consequences, are matters which baffle human research, 
and humble the pride of philosophy; we cannot go 
further than is disclosed to our consciousness or revealed 
to our faith, Butler has dealt with the question of 
necessity as a practical question, and according to the 
spirit of the analogy on which he proceeds throughout 
the entire treatise. 

The last objection to which Butler refers in this first 
part, is that whieh is levelled against the scheme or 
system of the Divine government, as wanting in wisdom 
and grasnem, and as not being such as the objector 
would suggest it might have been. You will remember 
that he answers this by pointing out how limited are our 
faculties, how narrow our sphere of observation, and that 
we are taught by analogy that we are incompetent to 
judge of the wisdom and the goodness of a scheme so 
extensive and boundless, of which we see and can see but 
so very small a part. ‘This is enlarged upon with great 
effect in his sermon on the ignorance of man. Our par- 
tial ignorance—ignorance which is so obviously great in 
proportion to our limited knowledge—ignorance of the 
relation which may subsist between the visible and 
the invisible dispensations—our incompetence to judge 
of the ways of God, which are mysteriously connected 
with a stupendous system—a boundless yniverse—all 
this must, or ought, to satisfy a reasonable being, cir- 
cumstanced as man finds himself here on this little speck 
of earth, in his transient existence, that the greatness of 
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God. is unsearchable, his ways are past finding out. 
Submission and docility—humbly to learn what God has 
permitted and provided in the interpretation of Nature 
and the study of revealed truth ; thankfully to accept this 
as sufficient for the purposes of his present existence, and 
appointed under ap economy of grace and truth as 
suitable at present for the heirs of immortality ; faith- 
fully to use this knowledge as the preparation for a 
higher life, and as now enabling him to promote the 
glory of God and the welfare of his fellow-man—this is 
the praes business of man, this is his responsible duty. 
Thus, then, we find that. analogy leads us to the conclu- 
sion, that what seems to be open to objection in the system 
of God’s government of the world will be cleared up here- 
after—but. what is disclosed to us already, as to his 
design in the constitution and course of ally and 
his will to man, may be perfected, but will not be 
displaced, when we know as we are known. In the 
nature of things, we must expect to be, and we find that 
we are, surrounded with speculative difficulties, to us, at 
present, altogether incomprehensible; and as to other 
matters of objection, we find that the things objected 
against are of the same kind with what is certain matter 
of experience in the course of Providence, and in the in- 
formation which God affords us concerning our temporal 
interest under his government, For practical religion, 
this is decisive. Thus, when it is said that if religion 
were true, it would not be left doubtful and open to 
Objections to the degree in which it is, the answer is 
simple and conclusive. It is not the method of Provi- 
dence, in our daily life, which is undoubtedly true and 
real, to afford us overbearing evidence ; on the contrary, 
the evidence on which we are naturally appointed to act 
in common matters yorougene a very great part of life 
is (as Butler says) doubtful in a high degree; but “if 
any man will do his will,” he has the Divine assurance 
that his doubts will disappear. It is not intended by 


‘Butler to present what would be acknowledged to be a 


satisfactory account of the matters which he has dis- 
cussed, for this reason amongst others, that satisfaction, 
in the sense in which it is required by objectors, does not 
belong to such a creature as man, And with reference 
to religion, the question is not whether the evidence be 
satisfactory in the sense of objectors, but whether it be 
sufficient for the purpose for which God has intended it. 
It may not satisfy curiosity, but it can, under God’s 
blessing, make wise unto salvation. It places man under 
the most solemn responsibility, to refuse not Him that 
speaketh from heaven, and if the evidence be such as 
ought to convince man’s conscience, and influence his 
heart, it proves him and tries him, as one who must give 
account to that Being who will judge the world in 
righteousness. Religion, then, so far as it is probation- 
ary, has had its end upon all to whom it has been pro- 
posed with evidence suitable and sufficient to induce their 
submission to God's will, and their unconditional accept- 
ance of his free gift of salvation. 

The first part of this treatise, so convincing to reason 
as it is, as an argument against sceptical objectors— 
valuable as it is for its moral instruction—-yet if it stood 
alone, it would be but as the pool of Bethesda to the 
impotent man, waiting for the moving of the waters. 
The presence and the power of Christ were what he really 
needed, The law is said to be a schoolmaster to brin 
» - Shits and the sg ot s Butler My to Natural 

eligion has appropria rought us tot t theme 
of Revealed Religion. . : ve 

The evidences of Christianity which are furnished by 
miracle and prophecy—the moral accompaniments of the 
one, and the providential fulfilment of the other-—cannot 
but be of the deepest interest to the Christian student, 





I purpose, should God graciously permit me hereafter, 
to take up the second part of the ‘ Analogy,” that which 
treats of Revealed Religion ; and may the study lead us 
to embrace and ever hold fast the reformed faith which 
we profess—the restored Christianity—the pure and 
primitive religion of the one and only Gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, 

(End of First Series of “ READINGS.”) 


[We understand that these excellent “ Readings” are 
about to be published in a volume. No doubt many of 
our readers will be glad to have the opportunity of 
obtaining them in that form.] 








THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 

Tue word * cedar,” in the Old Testament, seems to be 
applied to various kinds of trees; but the expression, 
“the cedar of Lebanon,” is only used of one species. 
It derives its name from the locality in which it is found, 
and is sufficiently known among ourselves to require no 
description, The fame of the cedar of Lebanon goes 
back to distant ages. Jotham speaks of it in his parable 
Judg. ix. 15), twelve hundred years before Christ. 

reat use was made of it by David and Solomon, and 
several of the prophets allude to it. In Ps. xxix. 5 we 
read that “the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon ;” 
and in Ps. civ. 16 we read of ‘‘ the cedars of Lebanon, 
which he hath planted.” The frequent Scripture refer- 
ences to the rs of Lebanon have occasioned the re- 
markable interest which has long been felt in those which 
still exist upon that ancient mountain. 

Many travellers have visited and described these trees— 
the last remaining and venerable relics of the forest which 
flourished 3,000 years ago. In 1697 Maundrell writes :— 
‘‘Despairing of any other opportunity, I made another 
attempt this day to see the cedars and Canobine. Having 
gone for three hours across the plain of Tripoli, I arrived 
at the foot of Libanus, and from thence, continually 
ascending, not without great fatigue, came, in four hours 
and a half, to a small village called Eden, and in two 
hours and a half more to the cedars, These noble trees 
grow amongst the snow near the highest part of Lebanon, 
and are remarkable as well for their own age and large- 
ness, as for those frequent allusions made to them in the 
Word of God. Here are some of them very old, and of 
a prodigins bulk ; and others younger, of a smaller size. 
Of the former, I could reckon up only sixteen; and 
the latter are very numerous. I measured one of the 
largest, and found it twelve yards six inches in girth, and 

et sound, and thirty-seven yards in the spread of its 
fond. At about five or six yards from the ground it 
was divided into five limbs, po of which was equal to 
a great tree,” 

aundrell makes the larger trees 16. elon, in 1550, 

counted 28 ; Ranwolf, in 1574, counted 24; De la Roque, 
in 1688, makes them 20; Dr, Pococke, in 1744, found 
15; and Lamartine, in 1832, only discovered 7. Since 
then, Dr, Wilson reports as follows :—‘t The venerable 
patriarch trees, which have stood the blasts of thousands 
of winters, amount only to 12, and these not standing 
close together in the same clump; but those of a secondary 
and still younger growth, as nearly as can be reckoned, 
to 325. A person can walk easily round the whole grove 
in twenty minutes, . . . The wood is remarkably com- 
pact and solid, and of a fine grain, and capable of bein 
cut and carved into ornamental pieces of furniture, an 
highly and delightfully scented.” . 

rhs American traveller, Dr. Robinson, visited the 
cedars in 1852. He remained three hours among them, 
but did not count them. He says, however, that he 
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should be disposed to agree with Burckhardt, who re- 
marks, ‘‘ Of the oldest and best-looking trees I counted 
11 or 12; 25 very large ones; about 50 of middling 
size; and more than 300 smaller and young ones.” It 
seems that their number has gradually diminished. ‘In 
the minds of the common people,” says Dr. Robinson, “ an 
air of sanctity is thrown around the grove, the river, and 
the region. The ancient trees are sacred, as coming 
down from the times of Scripture and of Solomon.” The 
cedars stand in a kind of magnificent amphitheatre among 
the mountains, at an elevation of 6,400 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The most recent account of these trees is in the Natural 
History Review for January of the present year. The 
writer, Dr. Hooker, visited the cedars in 1860, in com- 
pany with other scientific gentlemen. A day was given 
to counting and measuring the trees, and making a 
ground-plan of their position. Dr. Hooker says the 
cedars form one group, about 400 yards in diameter, with 
an outstanding tree or two. The number of trees is 
about 400, in nine clusters. They range from 18 inches 
to upwards of 40 feet in girth; but there are none less 
than 18 inches. The wood is hard, brown, and odorifer- 
ous. It is calculated that the youngest trees may be 
100 years old, and the oldest 2,500, but nothing certain is 
known of their age. Only fifteen of the trees were more 
than 15 feet in girth ; two others were more than 12 feet ; 
385 were less than 12 feet. 

Although these are commonly regarded as the only 
cedars in Syria, some travellers state that they have found 
them elsewhere in the country. Probably they have all 
been destroyed except the few which are now so famous, 
and the few others which have remained almost unknown. 
The nearest point to Lebanon in which native cedars 
have been found is 250 miles distant, among the moun- 
tains of Taurus. Cedars are also found in Algeria, at a 
distance of 1,400 miles from those in Asia Minor. It is 
to be remarked, however, that the African cedars differ 
from those of Lebanon, and that there are two species to 
be found in Asia Minor. There is still another place 
where cedars are found, and that is in Afghanistan, 1,400 
miles to the east of Lebanon. ‘The cedar of Afghanistan 
is found almost as far east as the confines of Nepaul, but 
it differs somewhat from that of Lebanon, and also from 
the rest. 

There are therefore at least four kinds of cedars, and 
three of them remarkably similar to each other, although 
separated by such immense distances. The cedars of 
Lebanon are the fewest and the most famous of them all. 
The commonest cedar of America is called by botanists 
— Virginian juniper, and differs a good deal from the 
others. 

In former times the Maronite patriarch imposed various 
penalties, and even excommunication, on any Christian 
who cut or injured these venerable cedars of Lebanon. 
Beneath them the Maronites used to keep the festival of 
the Transfiguration. These laws and ceremonies partly 
continue to the present day. Altars of rude stonework 
formerly stood upon the ground, and within the last 
twenty years a Maronite chapel has been built. For 
many ages, monks, pilgrims, and travellers have visited 
the spot, and millions of prayers have ascended from 
beneath the cedar shade. As Lamartine says :—‘‘ Every 
year, in the month of June, the inhabitants of Besherrai, 
of Eden, of Kanobin, and the other neighbouring valleys 
and villages climb up to these cedars and celebrate mass 
at their feet. How many prayers have resounded under 
these branches, and what more beautiful canopy for wor- 
oe can exist!” 

o doubt there has been much superstition in all this 
worship, but we cannot look without awe upon these 


os 





living witnesses to the accuracy of Holy Writ. Here 
they are, and they have survived all storms, and hurri- 
canes, dnd national changes. ‘They are now but a rem- 
nant, it is true, but they are venerable for their wondrous 
age and historical associations. Some of these very trees 

robably existed when Isaiah wrote that ‘the glory of 

ebanon” should be given tothe Church; “the glory of 
Lebanon shall come to thee.” They were there when the 
Lord said by Hosea of Israel, ‘‘ He shall cast forth his 
roots as Lebanon ; his smell shall be as Lebanon.” They 
were there when God said by Jeremiah, ‘ They shall cut 
down thy choice cedars, and cast them into the fire.” 
They were there when Zechariah exclaimed, ‘‘ Open thy 
doors, O Lebanon, that the fire may devour thy cedars. 
Howl, fir tree, for the cedar is fallen.” Of all the vast 
forest which Solomon knew, these only survive as wit- 
nesses to the truth of God’s holy Word, and the fulfilment 
of prophecy. 








A SUNDAY MORNING'S LESSON. 


‘Ou, dear! Sunday morning is the busiest and most 
wearisome morning of the whole week. I rise earlier 
than usual, but with five children to prepare for Sunday- 
school, and dinner to lay out, and myself to prepare for 
church, I declare, it’s too much.” Such was the de- 
sponding exclamation of Mrs. May, as she closed her 
book, while three little ones entered the room in riotous, 
childish haste, calling on mamma “to get them ready 
for Sunday-school.” 

“ Oh, well, wife, I wouldn’t worry,” said Mr. May, 
who with faultless shirt-bosom and collar, white stock- 
ings and slippers, was very comfortably reclining in an 
easy chair, reading his religious newspaper. “ I wouldn't 
worry ; why can’t the children dress themselves ?” 

“ It’s very easy for you to say so,” was the quick, and, 
we are sorry to say, rather short reply. ‘* That’s just as 
much as men know of a woman’s work. You have 
nothing on earth to do on Sunday morning but dress 
yourself ready for church, and wait and read till the bells 
ring. Dress themselves ! a pretty-looking set they would 
be if they dressed, themselves! Come here, Charlie, and 
let me brush your hair.” : 

Mr. May returned to his paper very calmly. ‘“ Emily 
is not usually so fretful,” was his mental conclusion. 
‘Perhaps she does not feel very well: at all events, I 
can do nothing, and had better keep quiet.” 

But the little ones were bounding round at a great 
rate, making that noise and confusion that all children 
will make, especially if they are ina hurry. ‘‘ Mamma, 
where are my shoes?” “Mamma, I can’t tie my frock.” 
‘Please brush my hair, mamma,” seemed to resound on 
all sides, in the ears of the hurried mother, as she vainly 
attempted to meet all their wants at the same moment. 
She really did not feel very well, and, somehow, she had 
struck an unhappy and morbid train of thought on 
this particular morning. She knew that she was dis- 
posed to be fretful and unreasonable, but she lacked 
strength to check and control herself; perhaps she for- 
got to appeal for strength to that Source from whence it 
ever flows freely. 

The little ones were not half ready, when another pre- 
sented herself at the door, looking quite surprised at the 


hurry. 

“t Bila, why are you not preparing for Sunday-school?” 
demanded the mother. ‘ Don’t you know it is almost 
time?” 

“T was reading my Sunday-school book, and forgot 
what time it was.” 

“That is like you. You are always forgetting and 
loitering. I believe you would never be ready for school, J 
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if I did not watch you. Put your book away, and dress 
yourself.” 

The happy face of the child was clouded in an instant ; 
she had been reading a beautiful story, and was in a 
happy and gentle mood, but the words and tone of the 
mother ~~ it, and she slowly and unwillingly laid 
it aside. Mrs. May noticed this, and while in her heart 
she felt that she was at fault, and while she knew that 
she ought to check and control her temper, by a strange 
inconsistency that we all experience, at the very moment 
that this conviction was forcing itself upon her, it seemed 
only to aggravate and increase her vexation. 

“Mamma, may I have this handkerchief?” cried 
Charlie, turning round from a drawer into which he had 
been diving. . 

“ Let me see; you have my very best handkerchief, and 
you have rumpled it all up. Who told you to go to 
my drawer? Did I ever see such children?” And 
Mrs. May thrust the handkerchiefs back, and locked the 
drawer. 

“Oh, mamma, I can’t wear this dress! You know, 
I tore it last week, and you forgot to mend it.” It was 
Ella who was speaking. 

Mrs. May jerked the dress around very ungraciously. 
‘“*T never saw such a child to tear clothes as you are; I 
ought to make you stay at home. Why didn’t you mend 
it yourself, or bring it to me yesterday ? ” 

“You know, mamma,” pleaded Ella, “that I did 
want to mend it, but you said I could not, and yesterday 
you had company.” 

‘Well, I suppose you will have to wear your blue 
de laine, but I expect nothing else than that it will be 
torn to pieces before you get home.” 

The impatient and fretful spirit had infected all the 
children; and by this time Charlie and Nannie were 
quarrelling about a tumbler of water, each declaring that 
water was indispensable at that immediate moment. It 
ended by spilling the water over Nannie’s clean white 
dress. Mrs. May gave them each aslight tap on the 
ear: it was nothing in itself, but they thought it was 
dreadful, so unusual was it, and both screamed and cried 
as though they had received the severest punishment. 

“ Hush this instant, or I will punish you severely,” 
exclaimed Mrs. May, setting Nannie hard down on a 
chair. ‘I have enough trouble to work for you all, 
without having such a clamour. Do you hear?” 

Mr. May had taken occasion to slip out of the room. 
He did not like noise and confusion, especially on a 
Sunday morning. ‘This Mrs. May noted, and it did not 
serve to soothe her. “ Little trouble he has about it. I 
wonder what the children would look like, if he had 
charge of them? I suppose they might look, like little 
teeeetoia, for all the difference it would make to 

m.” 

Similar expressions of impatience, similar tones and 


looks, were continued throughout the hurried toilets of | 


the children, so that by the time they were dressed every 

little face was clouded, all were in a bad humour, and 

more than one little face was wet with tears; and when, 

finally, the last bonnet was tied, and the last cloak or 

shawl fastened, Mr. May entered with the inquiry, 

Bil in such a hurry? It’s too early by half an 
our.” 

“*Oh, mamma, I shall have time to look for my Sun- 
day-school book. I am sure I laid it down in this room 
when I came in,” said Ella. 

What was it that made Mrs. May, instead of granting 
the request, say, shortly, ‘‘No; I said you should not 
hunt for it any more; you must learn to have a place 
for your books?” 

Ella began to cry: ‘* But, mamma, I can’t get another 








| and here, I found your Sunday-school book. 
| are all ready again.” 


until I return that one, and I want one to read this 
afternoon.” 

‘*Not another word! Go out to the sitting-room, 
every one of you, and wait until it is time to go.” And 
the mother opened the door, and waited till the room was 
vacated, and then closing it, she sat down. She was 
far from happy. She heard the children quarrelling over 
something in the sitting-room, and she mentally ex- 
claimed, ‘I am the cause of this. Iam the one who 
should be reprimanded and punished. Can I expect my 
ehildren to control their tempers, and be amiable and 
good, when I am so easily overcome?” ‘Then arose an 
evil apologist : ‘I was so tired—I wanted a little rest so 
much—lI wanted to get a few moments to read in peace— 
to meditate in quiet.” ‘‘ Nay,” answered the better 
monitor, ‘is it not of more importance that those little 
souls who are given to your keeping and charge be led 
gently and tenderly—that they have a geod example set 
before them—than that you should meditate? And, 
after all, what is the ultimate end of reading and medita- 
tion, if it be not to prepare you to fulfil faithfully all 
these little duties, as well as the greater ones of life? ” 

Mrs. May was convinced, but she was not yet ready 
to acknowledge her error or make reparation. She heard 
the children start off for the Sunday-school ; they usually 
wished her ‘‘ good-bye,” but no such kind wishes were 
made this morning. She watched them as they went up 
thestreet, and thought how she had untuned all the joyfal 
little hearts, and aroused evil passions therein—thought 
how ill-suited was their frame of mind to receive religious 
instruction. ‘‘ Miserable and weak mother that I am!” 
she exclaimed, ‘I deserve that my little children be 
taken from me.” 

A few moments had , when she heard the front 
door open, and the clatter of little feet. Her heart gave 
a sudden bound, and she sprang to the door, to meet 
there the most forlorn and frightened set of little faces. 
Ella stood in front, holding up to view her dress, torn 
half across the front, and soiled with mud; the explana- 
tion was easy—she had fallen, and the dress was almost 
ruined. ‘ Why, Ella, how in the world?”—and then 
she checked herself. 

‘Indeed, mamma, I couldn’t help it,” said poor Ella, 
tears standing in her eyes; “the streets are so slippery, 
and I was leading Charlie and Nannie.” 

*“ Well, well, take off your dress, and put on this one. 
I think you will still be early enough. ‘That dress is so 
thin, I don’t wonder itistorn. Did youhurt yourself?” 

“Qh! no, dear mamma, but I was so sorry about my 
dress; thank you, mamma.” How different were the 
child’s words and tones from a few moments before! 

‘“‘ There, now, it’s all right again; here’s your shawl— 
Now you 


What a transformation! Mrs. May could hardly re- 
frain from tears. How happy and giad looked all the 
little ones, as they smilingly contended for the last kiss! 
‘* Goodebye, mamma,”—* good-bye ”—ecltoed back in 
loving, happy tones from the little group that now were 
dancing up the street in such contrast to that of a few 
moments before. Oh, the sweet forgiveness and inno- 
cence of childhood! They dreamed not that they were 
the offended, instead of the offenders. 

Mrs. May turned from the window, and began to 
prepare for church. “It is not alone from books and 
sermons that lessons are to be learned,” thought she, and 
the tears stood in her eyes. ‘‘ May God grant that I 
may long remember the lesson I have learned this morn- 
ing, that ‘he that ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city.’ I have seen how my words and actions 
extend to and influence my children. May I not only 
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teach them henceforward by precept merely, but by ex- 
ample, to be tender and kindly affectioned one to another ; 
and never, never may I chafe and fret their young spirits 
by my own harshness and fretfulness,” 








Eminent Christians. 


+e 

BISHOP BEDELL. 
Wiu11aM BepELL was one of the best bishops of the 
seventeenth century. He was born at Black Noitley, in 
Essex, in 1570, After finishing his school education, he 
went to Cambridge, where he remained from 1584 to 
1599. He then removed to the living of St. Edmonds- 
bury, where he continued till 1604; at which time he 
was appointed chaplain to Sir Henry Wotton, ambassador 
to Venice. Venice was then at variance with the Pope, 
who excommunicated rulers and people, and laid the 
kingdom under interdict. Bedell took part in the 
quarrel, aud rendered valuable service to the anti-Romish 
party. He remained at Venice eight years, during 
which time he formed an acquaintance with the famous 
Father Paul Sarpi, who taught him Italian. He studied 
Hebrew there under Rabbi Leo, and improved himself 
in. other ways. He translated the Book of Common 
Prayer into Italian while he was at Venice. On his 
return to England he resigned-his living, and was occu- 
pied for some time in literary work. But he was so 
little known here, that when George Diodati, an eminent 
Continental diyine, came to London and inquired after 
him, he could hear nothing of him till he accidentally 
met him in the street. Diodati introduced and recom- 
mended him to Morton, Bishopof Durham. In 1615 he 
was presented to the living of Horningsheath, and he 
remained there in obscurity for twelve years. He removed 
to Ireland in 1627, and became provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he set himself to restore the discipline 
of the college, and to promote the spirit of religion 
among its members, 

Bedell was a Calvinist in doctrine, and was averse 
to the bowings and gesticulations which were then 
made fashionable by the High Church party. He was 
opposed to Popery and to everything which seemed to 
lead to it. These are supposed to be the reasons why he 
was treated with so much neglect, notwithstanding his 
great learning, zeal, and piety. However, in 1629, he 
was appointed Bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh. He 
found his dioceses in a deplorable condition ; all kinds of 
disorder prevailed, and the clergy were insolent in de- 
meanour and Popishly inclined. The prospect was not 
cheering, but he applied himself with vigour to the removal 
of abuses. He called his clergy together, and began at 
once, in a sermon to them, to show them their duty. To 
enforce precept by example, he gave up his diocese of 
Ardagh. He introduced various regulations for the con- 
duct of ministers, and was diligent in preaching and 
every good work. All his ordinations were conducted 
with great care and discretion. He laboured for the 
conversion of the Papists with success. He introduced 
the use of the Prayer Book, in Irish, into his own cathe-~ 
dral; he promoted the circulation of the New Testa- 
ment in the same language, and procured Irish transla- 
tions of the Old Testament and other books. His 
charity was equal to his activity, and he distinguished 
himself by his endeavours to effect an alliance between 
the Lutherans and the Calvinists. 

There were, naturally enough, many who did not 
approve of all this zeal, but he went on, cheerfully doing 
what he considered to be his duty for the benefit of the 
Church, and was very successful. Whatever he did was 
so clearly for the good of his flock, that he won the 





support of most of his clergy, and the rest scarce dared 
oppose him openly, for he had the esteem of good men 
of all parties. Although very: much disliking Popish 
errors, be did all he could to discourage violence in con- 
troversy, and above all things he hated ution. 
Bishop Burnet gives an extract from one of his sermons, 
which might serve as a rule to all who engage in dis- 
cussion :—*‘ It is not the storm of words, but the strength 
of reasons, that shall stay a wavering judgment from 
errors, &c, When that, like a tempest, is overblown, the 
tide of others’ examples will carry other men to do as 
the most do; but these, like so many anchors, will stick, 
and not come again. Besides, our calling is to deal with 
errors, not to disgrace the man with scolding words. It 
is said of Alexander, I think, when he overheard one of his 
soldiers railing lustily on Darius his enemy, he reproved 
him, and added, ‘Friend, I employ thee to fight 
against Darius, not to revile him.’” 

Bishop Bedell was of opinion that the use of the 
Scriptures was the most effectual means of spreading the 
knowledge and power of religion among the rude in- 
habitants of Ireland. He was fond of relating that, 
when he was at Venice, he heard a sermon from an 
eminent divine on the words, ‘* Have ye not read in the 
Scriptures?” The preacher told his hearers that if 
Christ asked the question in a Popish land, the only 
answer would be, *‘ No,” for they were not permitted to 
read them. On another occasion the same preacher 
was discoursing from the text, ‘‘ What is truth?” and 
told his audience he had found it, holding out the New 
Testament, ‘ Here it is!” cried he, and then putting 
the book in his pocket again, added with bitter sarcasm, 
‘‘ But it is prohibited.” Bedell took no pains to disguise 
his indignation at the restraint put upon the Scriptures 
by the Romanists. But he was unable to get the Irish 
Old Testament printed during his lifetime. He sup- 
ported the translator, Mr. King, but could not preserve 
him from a malicious prosecution. The work was 
eventually printed at the expense of the eminent Mr. 
Robert Boyle. 

In private life he was exemplary. He spent much 
time in study, but preached without notes. His modera- 
tion was shown in his dress and in his furniture, where 
all was good, but nothing showy or extravagant. He 
was voll given to hospitality, and his kitchen was the 
unfailing resource of many poor Irish. Every domestic 
arrangement was so orderly, that nothing was permitted 
to interfere with the stated worship of the family. A 
coach he never kept, but travelled about from place to 
place on foot. He took as his device a flaming crucible, 
with a Hebrew motto, “*Take away all my tin.” The 
word for tin, or dross, is in Hebrew, Bedel. Some of the 
Catholic priests, whom he was the means of converting, 
he employed to preach to their ignorant countrymen, 
who were heathens in everything but the name. 

When the great rebellion broke out in Ireland in 1641, 
the bishop was at first left in peace, for the rebels had 
such reverence for him, that they declared he should be 
the last Englishman they would drive out of the country. 
His was the only English house in the county of Cavan 
which was left inviolate, and it was filled with people 
who fled thither for protection. After about two months, 
however, orders reached him from Kilkenny, to dismiss 
the persons who were with him. The good bishop 
refused to comply, and declared that he would share the 
same fate as the rest. He was therefore seized along 
with his sons, and imprisoned in Cloughboughter Castle, 
where he remained about three weeks. It was then 
agreed that he should be sent to Dublin, but the rebels 
would not with him, and sent him to the house of a 
Mr. Sheridan, a Protestant minister, anda convert from 
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Popery. While in prison, he prayed continually with his 
family, and administered the communion to them on 
Christmas-day. At My. Sheridan’s he officiated every 
Sunday till Jan. 80th, 1642; the day following which 
he was taken ill. He died Feb. 7th, 1642, and was 
buried in Kilmore churchyard, followed to the grave 
by many of the rebels. A Popish priest who was 
present at the funeral exclaimed in Latin, “‘ May my 
soul be with the soul of Bedell!” The rebels fired a 
volley over his grave, and cried, “‘ May he rest in peace, 
the last of Englishmen!” So ended the life and labours 
of this truly excellent bishop. 

We may illustrate the character of his religious 
sentiments by a few sentences uttered on his sick bed :-— 
““ My witness is in heaven, and my record is on high, 
that I have endeavoured to glorify God inthe ministry 
of the Gospel of his dear Son, which was committed to 
my trust. I have finished the work which he gave me 
to do as a faithful ambassador of Christ, and steward of 
the mysteries of God.” ‘To his family he said, “ Though 
now for a season ye are in heaviness through manifold 
temptations, yet shall ye reap in joy, though ye sow in 
tears; all your losses shall be amply recompensed, for my 
God shall supply all your need according to his riches 
in glory, by Christ Jesus, who is able to do exceeding 
abundantly for us, above all that we can ask or think.” 
In blessing those around him, he said, *‘' God, of his in- 
finite mercy, bless you all, and present you holy, and un- 
blamable, and unreprovable in his sight, that we may 
meet together at the richt hand of our blessed Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, with joy unspeakable and full of glory! 
Amen.” 








“BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD,” 
(John i. 29, 36.) 
O BLuSsHD Lamb of God! could I 
But.once behold thee ere I die, 
- See once thy glance benign on me, 
And know that I am loved by thee ; 


Could I, as all thy ‘children tell, 
With faith upon thy sorrows dwell, 
Seeing, with grace-illumined eyes, 
The Lamb of God, my sacritice ; 
Could I thy Spirit’s wondrous power 
A witness kind, each passing hour, 
Proving that blest.adoption mine, 
Thyself my all, and I all thine; 

O Lamb of God! for ever blest! 

No dread could then assail my rest; 
Serene, with smiles and tearless eye, 
I'd meekly live, or fearless die! 








GRIEVING THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
An eminent saint once said that it was a “ peculiarly 
precious thought” to him, that after death, and his 
translation to the presence of Christ, there would “be 
ho more grieving the Holy Spirit, the kind and loving 
Spirit of grace.” It lay wpon his conscience, as it does 
wpon the consciences of all who are truly devout, as a 
sin to ‘be shunned; ‘or, if committed, to be mourned, 
With 'true‘and godly penitence, and then to be made a 
matter of ceaseless watchfalness and constant er. 
Ft added a joy to heaven, to his mind, that there this 
hateful sin could no longer be committed. 

We commend unto all Christians this consoling 
thought, but ask them also to consider the motive in- 
citing us to watchfulness against this sin, implied jin the 
words by which he deseribes the Spirit—“ the kind and 
loving Spirit of grace.” If we sin against any one, it 
surely should not be against one whose characteristics 
are love and kindness! ‘This is baseness, and must be 


the fruit.of a sad hardnesg of heart, which should be far 
from every Christian. It is the mark of ingratitude 
also, an ingratitude which forgets all the good done for 
and in the soul, and carelessly quenches the influences 
which would carry on the work begun to perfection. It 
is the sign of indifference—that indifference which meets 
kindness with cold thanks, or suffers it to do its work 
without the least return, in word or deed. It is the 
token of an unloving heart, in which a free and infinite 
love awakens not a generous and warm response. It is 
an evil thing, and bitter, thus to sin against the *‘ kind 
and loving se of i 

Who sin thus? ‘The gross trangressor of the law, the 
unrepenting sinner, the man who places violent hands 
upon the convictions of sin and smothers them, or resists 
these convictions stoutly and defiantly, until the grieved 
Spirit withdraws? Alas1 all these sm thus, and sin 
fearfully in so doing. But let Christians, who shrink 
from such bold acts, ponder their ways and feelings. 
Let them ask, whether by worldliness, or inaction in the 
service of Christ, or by unholy thoughts, or proud en- 
vious feclings, or by inattention or disobedience to the 
suggestions of the Holy Spirit, made to their hearts, 
they may not and do not grieve the “‘ kind and loving 
Spirit of grace.” In such an examination, carefully 
made, all might find reason to join in the words of the 
saint of God, and rejoice in the prospect of heaven, 
where this sin, and all sin, will be for ever excluded from 
our hearts, 








THE FAMILY ALTAR. 
Ir may be well wondered whether the angels, on their 
visits of heavenly ministration, ever behold a sight that 
is more painful to them than a Christian family without a 
Family altar. Alas! alas! this lamentable spectacle is to 
be witnessed in the families of hundreds of professing 
Christians in this Christian land! 

Dear friends, will you suffer a word of expostulation ? 
Is it not presumption for you to expect covenant bies- 
sings while you neglect covenant duties? Does not one 
hinge upon the other? How can you expect that your 
children will grow up *‘in the fear of the Lord,” if they 
never hear your voice pleading with him in their behalf? 
From whom are they to learn the language of prayer, if 
not from you? How are their youthful minds to be im- 
bued with the precepts of the gospel, if those precepts 
never fall from your lips? 

‘God works by means. He has placed an instrumen- 
tality in your hands, whose importance only eternity and 
the great day can reveal. I verily believe that eternity 
will prove that, save, perhaps, 2 mother’s prayers and a 
mother’s influence, no agency has been more blessed to 
the children of the covenant than the family altar. 
Have covenant blessings any preciousness to you? ‘Then, 
as you value them, see to it that you do not neglect cove- 
nant duties. ‘Youth is the seed-time of the soul.” If 
you do not pre-occupy the ground, Satan will. Dis- 
couraging as the soil may often appear, little as you may 
at the time imagine 4it,;some.of your little ones may be 
deriving admonition, counsel, encouragement, and direc- 
tion from your prayers, and the Scripture, as read by you, 
which shall be in their souls “a well of water springing 
up ‘to eternal life.” 

I could tell of one who can trace the Spirit’s infiuence 
back to the impressions made upon her youthful heart by 
her father’s prayers at the family altar, who used to 
wonder ‘how fre could know just how she felt, and pray 
for the very thing she wanted, wighout her telling him ; 
and of another who, unable to listen unmoved to a 
father’s prayers in his behalf, and determined not to 








yield, habitually absented himself from the house at the 
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hour of prayer, who, being about to leave home, and re- 
minded by his father that it was their custom to unite 
in prayer with the one who was leaving them, and that 
he did not wish to make him an exception, coldly replied, 
“ As you please, sir.” He listened unmoved to the read- 
ing of the Scripture, and knelt with the rest; but the 
voice of prayer was heard. He arose in tears, and with 
a “God bless you!” bade them farewell. The arrow 
had gone home to his heart; he was a stranger to peace 
until he found it in Christ. 

These, dear reader, are but the natural results of the 
faithful performance of this duty. Have you been 
neglecting it? It is not too late to begin this Christian 
duty. Do it to-day. 








THE DEATH OF THE CHRISTIAN. 
Tuer lies the garment worn in sunshine and in storm 
by one who has closed his pilgrimage on earth. Oh, 
what thoughts fill our souls, when we stand beside the 
dead—thoughts which we have never had before ! 

How much we would say to our departed friend—how 
much do we long to hear him say—and how much is 
there for which we would ask his forgiveness! But 
that ear hears not, that mouth speaks not. How very 
different would be our intercourse with men, did 
we oftener endeavour to conceive what we shall feel 
when they lie before us, dressed for the grave. 

O soul, purified in the crucible of sorrow, thou art 
now with God. Since the veil hath fallen from thine 
eyes, and faith hath changed to sight, how is it with 
thee? When thou didst hear from the mouth of the 
Lord—who himself prepared thee to behold his face— 
the welcome summons, ‘‘ Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord,” and when that joy was reflected in thine own 
heart, how was it with thee then? 

The fruit has fallen, for it was ripe. Happysoul! It 
was God’s will that thou shouldest ripen on earth. It 
was for this that thou wast permitted to make use of 
what is most precious in life, and also compelled to ex- 
perience grief and pain. Thy efforts in behalf of others 
were made to result also in good to thine own spirit. 

All thy labours in this world were to finish the work 
which thy Father had given thee to do. At evening, 
after the toils of the day, the gathered fruit is brought 
home, and all the family rejoice. So do I behold thee, 
thou glorified one, brought home to thy Father’s house, 
and “ the whole family in heaven” rejoicing over thee. 
And if there is such joy in heaven at thy coming, then 
must our mournings because of thy departure hence be 
indeed discordant. If thy voice could reach us from thy 
new abode, we should surely hear thee say, ‘‘ Weep not.” 
Yes, we must wipe away our tears. 

Thou wast not ours whei thou didst walk with us in 
this world. Thou wast the Lord’s. We ought only to 
thank God that thou wast lent to us so long, and sacredly 
should we treasure the memories which thou hast left us. 








THE WIDOW’S BASKET OF FRUIT. 
A poor widow brought a basket of fine fruit to a rich 
man, and begged him to accept it as a present. He did 
so. He knew that he would make her happier by ac- 
cepting it as a gift, than he would by paying her 
for it liberally. 

The gift had cost her self-denial. She would not 
sell her choice fruit, that she might have the privi- 
lege of bestowing it upon one who needed nothing at her 
hands. She counted it a privilege to practise self-denial 
for the sake of one who was rich and had need of nothing 
that she could give, Why was it? 








That rich man had saved the life of her son. He had 
found him, in want and in sickness, in a distant city. 
He watched with him till he recovered sufficiently to 
travel, when he furnished him with the means of return- 
ing to his mother. Hence the mother’s gratitude. 

id that rich man place that widow under such ob- 
ligations to gratitude as God has placed every one of us? 
Has not God done for us infinitely more than that rich 
man did for the widow’s son? Can we count up his 
favours to us, his watchful care in sickness and in health, 
his liberal supply of our wants? Can we estimate the 
value of his “ unspeakable gift?” 

Do we count it a privilege to practise self-denial for 
his sake? Or do we shrink from it, and try to avoid it ? 
Depend upon it, we have very little religion, unless we 
can see and feel that it is a great privilege for a sinner 
to practise self-denial for his Saviour’s sake. 








Jouths’ Department, 


THE PRIZE DECIDED. 

Ovr young friend Willie, who, from his talents and wit, was 
the life of the family, was a attached to his father. 
Still, few things delighted this lively young gentleman 
more than some playful frolic with dear Paterfamilias ; and 
the father, perceiving that this arose from affection, and an 
exuberance of spirits, was generally a willing victim to his 
son’s assaults, 

Good morning, papa,” cried young Mirthful, “I am 
delighted to see you, and I beg to inform you that your son, 
who has now the honour of addressing you, feels like ‘ two 
single gentlemen rolled into one,’ ” 

“ As I perceive no external change, Mr. Willie,” said the 
father, “ pray explain.” 

*T said last night that I intended to rise an hour earlier 
than usual, and you smiled, and reminded me ‘that it re- 
quires two good men at night to make one good man in the 
morning ;’ but as I planned, so I performed. I arose an 
hour before my usual time; I therefore feel that I must 
possess the merit of two individuals embodied in my own 
person.” 

“ And pray, Mr. Doubleworth, what have you been doing, 
by virtue of your early rising ? because there is such a thing 
as busy idleness.” 

“ Oh, sir,” said Arthur, “we can answer that question. 
After working vigorously in his garden, he has been 
bewildering us with some of his enigmatical sentences, I 
could as easily extract ‘sunbeams from cucumbers, or make 
‘planks out of sawdust,’ as solve some of his questions.” 

“For your encouragement,” said the father, “let me re- 
mind you that something like sunbeams has been extracted 
from an icicle, and costly articles of furniture are often made 
out of sawdust. The one is the principle of carbon, or heat, 
which is to be found more or less in every substance; and 
the other is effected by mingling the sawdust of various 
woods, reducing it to a pulp, and then, by means of heat and 
hydraulic pressure, bringing it into a state of solidity; when 
it can be operated upon by ordinary tools, and admits of 
being polished, so as to exhibit in great beauty the 
variegated woods of which the material is composed; so 
that your similes do not imply impracticable things. But 
let me judge. What is the last mystification which the 
sphinx has given to our friend Willie ?” 

“This was his last :— 

*¢ As illustrious persons now visit the Hast, the habits and 
manners of that country will be more known, and possibly 
some of them may find favour in our sight. Suffer me to 
adopt one of them, by propounding to you a question. I do 
so, and confide in your northern skill to respond to an 
Eastern query. What meant the sage who wrote— 


‘If they come, they come not; 
If they come not, they come!’” 
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“Very clear, certainly; I wish you joy if you answer it.| When our troops, in the days of General Wolfe, were con- 
No doubt there is a yery good answer; but we must turn | veyed in the depth of the night, and during profound dark- 


our attention to other things. Your uncle has promised to | 2°58, up the river towards Quebec, although the oars were 
make his award this morning, and the question is to be | Mmufiled and the men remained in breathless silence, a sentinel 


: ; : on the bank discovered their movements, and cried out, “ Qui 
solved, To whom shall this curious and splendid book be | 4.9% « Who goes there?” A yoeng Slaoer i the boat en 


given? As the volume is upon my study table, we cannot | tunatel ke French with the facility and 

do better than assemble near the prize, and perchance its Pw agg instantly mented. in French te ‘ae akahcoae 

venerable appearance may animate the competitors. Here | The guard qunseguently imagined the soldiers to be his own 

comes your uncle, and I see mamma is already waiting for | guerre, and allowed them to pass. The result was that 
» 


ag ebec was taken, and that important city has ever since re- 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. mained a portion of England’s foreign possessions. 
® Arthur, can you still maintain your ground ?” “ Another instance at this moment occurs to my mind, if 


“Tam not sure that I can do so, but I am ready to try.% | you should consider it admissible. In this case the result 


An officer in India was walking at a short distance from the | W8# ¢f0rmous,and the advantages secured such as no civilian 
camp, when an enormous tiger rushed from the jungle. The | Can duly estimate :— 
officer had no weapon,.and all hope of escape appeared tobe | Gibraltar may be said to be renowned by the gallant defence 
lost, when, glancing at the glaring eyes of the animal, as in the | made under Sir Gilbert Elliot against the combined forces of 
act of preparing to spring upon his prey, the thought occurred France and Spain. The siege of this important fortress con- 
to the officer, that the fiercest beast could be held in subjection tinued from July, 1779, to February, 1783. The Spaniards and 
by the gaze of a man’s eye. The officer, therefore, turned | the French collected the most prodigious armament that was 
boldly, and fixed his eye rp the tiger. The creature soon | ever brought against a fortress. There were 40,000 men, 1,000 
evinced signs of terror, an changed nis tion; but _when- pieces of artillery, 47 three-deckers, and 10 vast floating batteries; 
ever the tiger moved the officer moved also, keeping his eyes and during one assault 8,000 barrels of gunpowder were ex- 
upon the eyes of the tiger. This dreadful operation continued | peosted by the enemy, and 6,000 shells per te were thrown 
for nearly two hours, involving every kind of change, when, | into the town for three weeks without cessation. Yet these 
just as the brave man was sinking from fatigue, the animal took | floating castles were destroyed in a few hours by a brave man 
alarm, and rushed off with incredible speed. The good man | thinking his way out of adifficulty. He was told that the shot, 
was. not tardy in following this excellent example, and he | though admirably directed, produced no effect on the batteries, 
always acknowledged that his return to his tent on occasion | owing to their being lined with cork, consequently the balls 
was ‘a march in double quick time.” veal not pass through. The English general resolved, if the 
“A knowledge of this fact in natural histo ined | Ae ee’ aes pomeniel, Oo peat etna Sie ee chains 
sex benno in carrying it out, saved hel life. Fy» united | should pay dearly for retaining them. He ordered furnaces to 
® Toke another ess O 3 be erected, and the shots, before they were discharged, to be 
: made red hot. Thus, the very contrivance employed by the foe 
A vessel was wrecked in a frightful storm, and far from land. | for their defence became their destruction. As the balls could 
Some few of the passengers and crew succeeded in securing one | not pass through the ships, they set the ships and the batteries 
of the boats, and had scarcely cleared the vessel when the , on fire; and the enemy’s loss in the munitions of war, in this one 





wreck went down. After a day or two their stock of water was | night, was estimated at two millions of money, and for this | 


consumed, and the sufferings of the men became so fearful as | noble defence Sir Gilbert Elliot was raised to the peerage. 
to endanger their reason, and also their lives. In this emer- aj ? 
gency, a well-read man, who was one of these wanderers on the |. “ tu this case knowledge was power; and when we take 
ocean, suggested that the men should, by turns, divest them- | Into consideration that the possession of this powerful fortress 
selves of their clothing, and dip themselves into the sea, hold- | gives our country the command of the entrance to the 
ing on by the boat for whatever time each had strength to sup- editerranean, affords refreshment to our navy and to our 
port himself. The plan succeeded. The body, during its im- | merchantmen, that it tends to keep asunder the kingdoms 
gr yt peor es ye aac the thirst was subdued ; | of France and Spain by preventing a ready communication 
and, thee refreshed, they were onabled to reach the land. by sea; and when we bear in mind the power it coufers over 
“In this instance also, knowledge was power. Had the | the African coast, and the safety it grants to our com- 
salt water been taken internally, the result would have been | merce, it would seem to be one of the many advantages which 
fearful; absorbed externally, it proved to be a benefit of | Providence has given us for the maintenance of our high 
the highest order, , position in the scale of nations. And, believing as we do in 
“TI beg permission to quote an illustration of a different | a daily, over-ruling, Providential power, are we not, sir, justi- 
kind, tending to confirm the truth of the aphorism—* Know. | fied in supposing that that same all-wise and controlling in- 
ledge is power ?— | fluence guides men’s minds, and either recalls in the hour of 
A negro, quietly pursuing his way to his hut, unarmed, and | need knowledge acquired, but forgotten, or suggests to their 
thinkiug Linself a ey Bae hg Fancied he heard the strong minds some novel application of the knowledge possessed, 
breathing of some animal. Turning quickly round, he dis- | by which if becomes a source of power?” 
covered, in the bushes, an enormous lion about to cultivate a “T derive,” said the un¢le, “too much comfort from my 
closer acquaintance. ‘This man had only a long pole in his | belief inan over-ruling Providence to cavii at your pious re- 
hand, ra Mee pce i ay who coul Bi ot bs; flections, the more so as we are told in the history of that 
rescue; Du © fortunately preserve s sence oO: > & r 
while gazing at the animal to keep him papers the poor fellow fortified Ape the so! ged pen oe of —- = 
inet be plan of escape. If for one moment he ceased to | ¥8¢ of red-hot cannon 8, only been sugges ve 
look at the lion, in that moment the beast would have bounded | days before by Governor Boyd, The result has been that no 
upon him. He, therefore, looked steadily; and, while staring | attempt to wrest Gibraltar from our possession has been 
at the animal, the man drew backwards, step by step, to the | made for the eighty intervening years.” ; 
edge of a precipice, down which he glided, until & was outof| “IfI turn,” said Arthur, “from the military profession 
the sight of the lion. Ha then took off his cap, placed it on | to that.of the law, I find numerous instances to prove that 
the pole, and gently raised it, so that it could be seen by the ‘knowledge is power :’— 
lion. After'a moment’s pause a growl was heard, and the next . y . 
instant the animal m&de a spring at what appeared to be the | On one occasion a fraudulent deed is said to have been de- 
negro’s head, and struck the cap and the pole with such force, | tected by the date of a coin concealed in the deed. At another 
that lion, cap, and pole were hurled to the bottom of the pre- | time a will was successfully disputed in consequence of the 
cipice, , The lion was dashed to pieces, and the man was pre~| water mark used in the mannfacture of the P sad showii 


served, . that the paper was not in existence at the time the will was sai 
“This surely, sir, was. the result of knowledge, and, as | * e drawn up, signed, and witn 

usual, it rendered its owner suit and service.” “'Pake also the. celebrated case defended by Curran:— 
“We all agree with you, my friend. Pray proceed.” Three men attended at a cattle market, heldin acountry town 


gs How often, sir, and how admirably, among military men | in Ireland, As their object was to purchase cattle conjointly, 
is power created by the possession of knowledge. they had deposited their available means in a common purse}; 
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and this purse, or rather money bag, was intrusted to the keep- 
ing of the landlady at whose inn they had passed the previous 
night. After breakfast the three men sallied forth to make 
their selection, and about an hour afterwards one of them re- 
turned, saying that he and his comrades had made their pur- 
chases, and they wanted the bag to pay themoney; consequently 
the innkeeper gave up the bag. But some hours afterwards the 
other two came, saying that they had missed their companion, 
and had returned for the money; and when the landlady in- 
formed them of its previous surrender to their comrade, the 
men denied all knowledge of the withdrawal or the right of the 
man so to do, and they insisted upon having the £300 which the 
bag contained. The cattle buyers, finding their claim resisted, 
brought the matter to trial, and Curran was fortunately em- 
ployed on behalf of the innkeeper ; and, in place of attempting 
to prove the surrender of the bag, and calling witnesses, he 
turned to the jury, and said, ‘‘ My client is charged with re- 
ceiving from the three cattle dealers a bag containing a certain 
sum of money. We admit at once that we did receive from 
these three men the bag, and we admit the amount specified, 
and our answer is, We are ready to give up the bag when the 
three men call for it.” 


*T recall to mind another action in a court of law, in 
which similar ingenuity was displayed, and which also 
tended to defend the aggrieved party :— 


A man possessed of considerable property, but strongly in- 
fluenced by superstitious sentiments, left the whole of his pro- 
perty to a body of monks dwelling in the vicinity of his own 
abode ; but as be had to provide for an only son, he chose to 
leave the son dependent upon the generosity of the brother- 
hood, expressing in his will that his son’s share of the property 
was to be ‘‘ whatever the monks chose.” When the fraternity ob- 
tained possession of the deceased man’s property, they assigned 
one-tenth of the income to the son, and retained the nine-tenths 
for themselves ; consequently the son of the rich man found 
himself serely impoverished, and his friends advised him to 
bring the case into court. He did so, and when the will was 
established, and the amount assigned by the monks to the son 
was admitted, the counsel for the son claimed the /itera/ fulfil- 
ment of the terms of the will, and demanded for his client the 
nine-tenths of the property, as that was the portion which the 
friars chose. By this ingenious claim the son triumphed. 


“T think I may say, even in the minor transactions of life, 
how oft do we find that knowledge is the secret that leads to 
success, and the absence of it the cause of failure. One man 
plods on diligently, and yet fails in attaining the object 
sought. Another works neither longer nor ‘soy 
success—and very marked success—crowns his efforts. Why 
is this? Because one man thinks fit to plod onward in the 
beaten path waiting for constituents ; the other, by ingenuity, 
attracts them. The one is ready to sell his commodities, but 
the other, by his knowledge of human nature, creates the 
demand, which he is ready to supply. Here is a case in 
point :— 

A man formerly drove a coach from a large country town to 
a neighbouring village. He went his journey once a week, but 
it would not pay, and the coach was sold. ‘The successor said, 
“* Perhaps it will pay if I go twicea week.” He tried, but with- 
out success. ‘‘'lhen let me see,” said the man, ‘‘ what three times 
a week willdo.” This was better. Affairs improved, and hean- 
nounced his intention of proceeding every day. This was still 
better for him, for this was what the public wanted. The coach, 
in its daily course, paid so well, that the driver resolved to im- 
prove, by proceeding on his journeytwiceaday. By the facility 
of conveyance, persons were induced to reside in the village ; and 
so greatly had the coach owner increased the demand for 
coaches, that he was ultimately obliged to start every hour. 
And the result proved, that if once a week ruined the owner of 
the coach, ten times a day made his fortune. Thus, this man’s 
knowledge of his fellow-men—that is, of their wants and of their 
—* was to him power, and a power which he made ayail- 
able. 


“ On the other hand, the want of knowledge is the loss of 
power. ‘Take an important example. Mahomet, by an 
ordinance of his appointment, has proved that the worship 
which he sought to inculcate cannot have the Divine sanc- 
tion that he claims for it, because it displays a want of know- 
ledge respecting the form of the earth, which renders it im- 
possible to obey his precepts in various parts of the world. 

“Thus, sir, L have responded to the question in this con- 








test of words. I might still proceed, according to the per- 
mission granted to me, but f would fain remember what a 
celebrated ‘ diplomatist says, that ‘discretion is numbered 
among the cardinal virtues.’ As you, sir, have decided to 
adjudge the prize to-day, I must not make any demand upon 
these good friends of mine, but now leave the point to your 
decision.” 

“Our time, Arthur, does not allow any greater length. I 
shall, therefore, be ready to decide in a few moments, when, 
as umpire, I declare the respective numbers.” 

“Uncle,” said Walter, “as the contest is over, we have a 
request to make, in our joint names, and your kind com- 
pliance will contribute greatly to our satisfaction.” 

* Pray, name your boon, for whatever will please all will 
please me in granting.” 

“ It is, sir, that instead of yielding up the book as a prize 
to the victor, you will present it, in our joint names, as a 
memento of affection to our younger sister, Minnie.” 

“ Be it as you wish. Dear Minnie, in the name of your 
cousin, your brothers and sister, and with the good wishes 
of us all, take this book, and, when you look at it in future 
years, remember how greatly your friends loved you.” 

“How generous to give it to me! I know not how to 
thank youall. Willie, dear, return thanks for me—there’s 
a good creature.” 

“TT also say, Be itas youwish. Good le,” said Willie, 
stepping forward, “ to use the words of an Irish lady, ‘My 
sister’s heart is too large for her lips.’ ‘Therefore, after the 
manner of the worthy Sternold and Hopkins, she thanks 
you all, and says, in addition to her thanks— 


‘With this my love doth come to you: 
My love it is both sure and true ; 
And eke, the same, likewise, also, 
Unto both households it doth go.’” 


“Tn thus giving up this beautiful book to your sister, I 
rejoice,” said the uncle, “to perceive that you are not un- 
mindful of the injunction found in a still better Book—‘ In 
honour preferring one another.’” 








“YE THAT LOVE THE LORD HATE EVIL.” 
Love to God and love to sin, which he hates, cannot 
both live in one heart. That which God forbids we 
shall not, if we truly love him, desire to possess or cherish. 

To make this plain to you: a child had a beautiful 
bird, a canary, which sang to him from early morning, 
and would eat seed out of his hand, it was so tame. 
The mother of the child was ill, so ill that the song of 
the little bird, which to the boy was delicious music, 
disturbed and distressed her so, that she could scarcely 
bear to hear it. He put it in a room far away, but the 
bird’s notes reached the sick bed, and caused pain to her 
in her long, feverish days. One morning, as the child 
stood holding his mother’s hand, he saw that when his 
pet sang, an expression of pain passed over her dear face. 
She had never yet told him that she could not bear the 
noise, but she did so now. 

“Tt is no music to me,”’ she said, as he asked her if the 
notes were not pretty. 

He looked at her in wonder. “And do you really 
dislike the sound?” 

“ Indeed, I do,” she said. 

The child, full of love to his mother, left the room. 
The golden feathers of the pretty canary were glistening 
in the sunshine, and he was trilling €orth his loveliest 
notes, but they had ceased to please thte boy. They were 
no longer pretty or soothing to him, and taking the cage 
in his hand, he left the house. When he returned, he 
told his mother that the bird would disturb her rest no 
more, for he had given it to his little cousin. 

‘But you loved it so,” she said, ‘how could you part 
with the canary? ” 

“T loved the canary, mother,” he repliel, “ but I love 
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you more; I could not really love anything that gave 
you pain. It would not be true love if I did.” 

The child was right. And if you love your Father in 
heaven really and truly, you will readily yield up every 
enjoyment that is opposed to your Christian duties. 








JESSIE AT THE SPRING. 


Ir was the pleasant time of summer; the week was 
closing, and the next day would be the holy day. The 
sun was about to set behind the hills, and the wind blew 
softly and sweetly over the hay-fields. 

At such a time a minister went out for a walk in the 
evening. He was many miles away from home, and had 
come to a village to preach two charitysermons. He passed 
along the green lanes. They were just such quiet, shady 
spots as he loved. And as he walked slowly, he thought 
of the texts from which he was to preach on the 
morrow. 

After walking for some time, he came to the end of 
one of the lanes, where a spring gave out a clear supply 
of water. A little cottage girl was standing by it, with 
a large pitcher in her hand, which she was about to fill. 
She wore a neat straw hat, and a clean pinafore. 

It was not often that a visitor came to that place, and 
when one did, the eyes of the people of the village were 
sure to be fixed upon him. We must not, therefore, 
be surprised that this little maiden stood and looked at 
the stranger. 

The minister spoke kindly to the child, and asked her 
if she would give him a drink of water from her pitcher, 
as he was thirsty. She stared again at him with a look 
of wonder, and then, with willing hand and heart, raised 
the pitcher for him to drink. 

He tasted the cold, sweet water, and thanked her; and 
thinking it was a time when he might speak a few words 
to do the little girl good, he said to her, ‘‘ Did you, my 
child, ever hear about ‘ the living water’ of which if we 
drink we shall never thirst again?” 
The girl opened her eyes widely, and replied, “* No, 
sir.” 
“Can you read? ” 
‘ No,” was her short answer. 
“Do you not go to school ? ” 
“No; mother can’t spare me.” 
‘“Nor yet to church, where they pray to God, and 
sing his praise, and hear of his great love to sinners, 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour ? ” 
‘ The girl gave another strange look, and shook her 
ead. 

The minister now sat down on the side of the lane, 
that he might talk with the little girl. He, asked her 
many questions, and found that she was dull and 
untaught, but she seemed glad to hear all that he told 
her. As she still gave attention to his words, he tried 
to show her what was meant by “living water,” and 
where an account of it is to be found. 

‘* Water is the gift of God,” said he, ‘“‘and is one of 
the most useful of all his blessings; without it there 
would be neither fruit nor flowers, and all creatures 
would die. But our souls must be refreshed, as well as 
our bodies. When Jesus was on earth, he met a woman 
at the side of a well, and asked her to give him to drink ; 
and then he said that those who drank of that water 
would thirst again, but he could give ‘ living water,’ of 
which if a man drink he shall never thirst. Jesus gives 
us his Holy Spirit, to make us holy and happy ; and then 
we do not desire the vain delights of this world. It is 
by his grace that our evil hearts are made right and 
clean. He makes us feel our sinful state, and leads us 
to seek for pardon through faith in his name. He 








teaches us that he came into the world to save sinners, 
and that to save them he died on the cross.” 

After he had spoken to her in this way, he asked what 
her name was, and she said it was Jessie. Then he 
inquired if she would come to God’s house on the next 
day, and hear him preach. As he had spoken so kindly, 
she felt that she must say ‘‘ Yes;” so she said she would 
ask her mother to let her go. 

‘* But I want you to do something else,” said he. 

‘‘ What is it, sir?” she asked, as if she wished to hear 
what it was before she promised. 

** Will you say this short prayer every night before 
you go to bed: ‘O Lord, give me thy Holy Spirit, te 
teach me about Jesus Christ ?’” 

** Yes, I will,” she said; and that she might not forget 
the prayer, she repeated the words over a great many 
times, until she knew them quite well. 

It was now time for little Jessie and the minister to 
part; but before he left her, he gave her a little book, 
and a new sixpence. 

‘You cannot read the book now,” he said; “you 
must keep it, that when you look at it, you may think of 
the true words I have spoken to you, and of the promise 
you have made to me. Perhaps you will have learned 
to read it by this time next summer, when I hope to come 
to this place again.” 

Months passed away, and at length summer came 
again, with its green fields and flowers. And the minister 
went into the same part of the country, but not to 
preach this time. He was not well enough for that, but 
it was to benefit his health by a change of air. When 
he came to the village, he did not forget little Jessie, 
whom he had met at the spring; and after some inquiry, 
he found out the cottage where she lived. 

‘Does Jessie live here?” he asked of a woman who 
came to the door. 

* Yes,” said the woman, “ but she is very ill indeed; 
and I fear she won’t last much longer.” 

“Can I see her?” 

“Oh! yes, if you please, sir.” 

The minister went up-stairs into the front room, 
where he found the little girl very ill from a fever. 
Her lips were quite dry, and her cheeks were full of 
colour, but it was not the colour of health. In a minute 
or two she heard his footsteps, and looked up. Oh! 
how full of joy she was, as she once more saw her kind 
friend ! 

‘“*T was afraid,” she said, ‘that I should not see you 

in. I did want so tosee you, sir, before I died.” 

‘Why, my dear child ?” 

‘*T wanted to thank you for teaching me that little 
prayer. I never forgot it. I said it, though I did not 
for'some time quite know what it meant; but I know 
now. God has, I think, taught me by his Holy Spirit. 
He has heard my prayers. Ido now love my Saviour, 
and I shall soon go to him.” 

What was then said by the minister to Jessie there is 
not room to.tell; this only we can say, that in about a 
week after this time little Jessie died, happy and full of 

ace. 

oo reader, will you pray to God to give you anew 
heart, and to lead you to believe in the Saviour of 
sinners? Happy will you be if. you seek and find the 
Saviour as little Jessie did—happy for this life, and 
happy for ever. 
ut if you should not seek him, what will become of 
your soul? Ifyou should die without having tasted of 
the “living water,’ how sad will be your state in the 
world tocome! Let the prayer of little Jessie be your 
rayer. He will give the Holy Spirit to those who ask 
fia “ Ask, and it shall be given unto you; seek, and 
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ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 
For every one that asketh, receiveth; and he that 
seeketh, findeth; and to him that knocketh, it shall 
be opened.” 








Short Arrows, 


SPIRITUAL-MINDEDNESs, in the abstract, is, no doubt, free 
from all tinge of humanity; but when we view it among men, 
it always partakes of the colour of the vessel in which it is 
placed. dna it acts variously, as the office it has to perform 
varies. Thus, a silent and morose man is made kindly and 
affable; a trifler, grave and serious. But, in both cases, the 
leading principle is love for Christ. 

A worpor CneEr.—The mosttrifling act which is marked 
by usefulness to others is nobler in God’s sight than the 
most brilliant accomplishment of genius. To teach a few 
Sunday-school children, week after week, common-place, 
simple truths, persevering in spite of dulness and mean 
capacities, is a more glorious occupation than the highest 
meditations or creations of genius which edify or instruct 
only our own minds, : 

TALENT AND Activity.—Every individual should bear in 
mind that he is sent into the world to act a part in it. And 
though one may have a more splendid, and another a more 
obscure part assigned him, yet the actor of each is equally 
accountable. Though God is not a hard, he is an exact 
Master. His service, though not severe, is a reasonable 
service. He accurately proportions his requisitions to his 
gifts. If he does not expect that one talent should be as 
productive as five, yet, to a single talent a proportionable 
responsibility is annexed. : 

FAMILIARITY WiTH WronG,—-Familiarity with wrong 
diminishes our abhorrence of it, The contemplation of it in 
others fosters a spirit of envy and uncharitableness, and leads 
us, in the end, to exult in, rather than sorrow over, the faults 
of others, Every time we indulge a harsh, censorious 
temper, some gentle affection, some loving thought, we 
might have had instead dies out within us; and for every 
evil impulse we act out, we lose a good one; thus the 
heart is left destitute of every good and noble feeling which 
enriches our own souls or blesses another. 

THE PRESENCE OF Gop.—Live in the sightof God. This 
is what heaven will be—the eternal presence of God. Do 
nothing you would not like God to see. Say nothing you 
would not like him to hear. Write nothing you would not 
like him to read. Go to no place where you would not 
like God to find you. Read no books of which you would 
not like God to say, “Show it me.” Never spend your time 
in such a way that you would not like God to say, “ What 
art thou doing ?” 

“ WirtHouTt Monkry anp witHoutT Prics,”—If salvation 
were to be obtained in the way that ordinary traffic is carried 
on ; if there was money to be given for value received, any- 
thing, in fact, to lesson the sense of obligation which a man 
must be under, who receives all, and gives comparatively 
nothing, no doubt many, who yet stand afar off, would avail 
themselves of the means of grace. Upon this altar of our 
devotion we are to immolate ourselves. Here must be 
sacrificed all those self-indulgences, those growing errors, 
which are calculated to hide from our eyes the Being we 
should worship. 

SEEK THE LorD.—Now, therefore, while you have life, and 
health, and strength—while your sun is not yet gone down, 
nor the grave yawning for,you beneath—-before time begins 
his ravages, contemplate the future, stretch your thought 
inward, and determine what the end shall be. God has 
opened the way to himself by the mediation of his Son, and 
by the offers of his Spirit, Through the Son you may be 
forgiven ; through the Spirit sanctified. A feast is spread, 
to which you are invited ; a river of life, of which you may 
drink ; a crown of glory, which is your appointed reward ! 
May God fix your hearts for glory, honour, and immortality, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord ! 





ADELAIDE THOMPSON. 


—_—t+*#- 
CHAPTER VI. 
NEW HOPES—THE FATHER’S PRAYER. 

TE night on which was expected the crisis of the disease 
was watched with intense anxiety by Captain Norton. 
Lieutenant Stephens, his attached friend, sat with him the 
whole night in the little parlour of the rectory, neither 
daring to disturb the other’s thoughts by conversation, 
Thus they sat the weary night through, till day dawned. 
The house was still silent, and Charles absorbed in thought. 
Poor Mr. Thompson was all this time maintaining a less 
anxious vigil by the side of his daughter. He was able to 
watch her breathing as it hourly grew more calm and quiet, 
and to perceive her small white hand less hot and burning, 
her pulse more regular and soft, as the flash of fever faded 
from her check. He could thence draw a consolation denied 
to her lover, who feared to risk inquiry from the attendants 
lest he might disturb the repose of the object of his’solici- 
tude. 

The reddening morn stole into the room. How ghastly 
looked the apartment, with its evening arrangements, and 
still burning light growing dim in the earl se A cautious 
step was heard, ‘The door opened, an r. Thompson 
entered, Charles started from his chair. 

“She is spared to us, my son,” said the old clergyman ; 
and as Charles leaned for 2 moment on his shoulder, the 
father’s tears fell rapidly. ‘ 

“God is good. He ordereth all things for the best, In 
my midnight watch over my child, I thought it was his 
pleasure to take her to himself, and add one more to his 
family in heaven. I mentally exclaimed, ‘ Thy will be done, 
but look with pity upon the poor childless parent!’ Let us 
thank God that he has not forsaken us, my friends ;” and the 
poor old man gave way to a full flow of tears, and then they 
all knelt lowly on their knees, ; 

“Parner,” said the eld man, “ with fervent confidence 
do we indeed call thee our Farner. Filled with this en- 
dearing alliance, our hearts are before thee, to offer the 
incense thou lovest best-—the devotion and gratitude of the 
creatures thou hast blest. Thine everlasting love has been 
around us. In the night-watch of suspense, in the silence 
when only the soul’s agonising supplication to thee was 
breathed mournfully low in the very anguish of prayer, 
thine ear heard our prayer and our petition; thy pity 
heard and granted all we asked. The last joy of age, the 
deep hope of youth, we owe to thee! Thou hast spared the 
aged heart its keenest pang. ‘Thon hast preserved to a 
younger breast its treasury of joy. For this, in deep hu- 
mility, we bless thee. For this we worship thee, protecting 
Lord. 

“Two of my children already dwell within thy courts; 
and bitterly as the father felt their loss, severely as it wrung 
his heart, he stifled his sighs, and resigned them unte thee. 
And oh, my God! how closely the bereft one’s spirit was 
knit unto the last—the child now left alone to him—thou 
knowest. Young feeling began to twine around her, and 
young joys to brighten for her, and our souls hung upon 
her with a love too fond—too deep, Mercifully, my Father, 
has the lesson been conveyed, We have felt we hold our 
blessing but of thee. We have known the terror and the 
suspense, but thou, my God, hast interposed. The sorrow 
has endured for the night, but joy is come with the 
morning. 

*herefore, beloved FaTHER, are we in thy presence. 
Receive the warm, the willing offering of two hearts over- 
powered with gratitude for thy goodness and mercy. They 
desire to humble themselves before thee, and ask thine 
everlasting influence through Jesus Christ to love thee first, 
nor in thy benefits forget thee. Father, let us be thy eare ! ” 

* PatTHER, oh heavenly Father, let her be thy care,” mur- 
mured poor Captain Norton; and wholly overcome, he 
coyered his face and wept without restraint. Solemuly 
subduing were the moments that followed, when silence, 
tears, and prayers mingled. 
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In about ten days the patient, still faint and weak, but 
touchingly beautiful, was permitted to recline on a sofa in 
the parlour, in order, as she said, to convince them she was 
recovering. 

Happy indeed were the days now passed at the rectory, 
but the physician, whose visits were frequent, looked 
Lor pont on the young couple. He alone had still doubts 
and fears, 





CHAPTER VII. 
MORE DOUBTS AND FEARS. 


Lieutenant STEPHENS still remained at the lodge; for 
the marriage, though postponed for a time, was intended to 
take place before they released him, as he had to join his 
regiment at the Cape. He was received at the rectory as a 
brother of the intended bridegroom; and his anxiety for 
each was as fraternal as though such a relationship existed. 
We will give another extract from a letter to his brother, 
which will show some reasons for doubt and fear. 


Lieutenant Stephens to his Brother. 


“My DEAR BroTHER,—You appear as anxious as myself 
regarding the fate of our mutual friend Charles Norton, and 
his intended bride. I will therefore endeavour to show you 
how matters stand at present. I have just left them. The 
good clergyman, whose duties have, he says, been much in- 
terrupted by his daughter’s illness, rode this evening some 
distance to visit one of his old parishioners, and left Charley 
and me to amuse the interesting patient. The very richness 
of summer shone into the room, through the open windows, 
beneath one of which was placed Miss Thompson’s sofa. 
Roses of various tints peeped into the apartment, and 
violets, of which a few yet linger in the shade, sent forth a 
perfume that seemed like a congratulation to the lovely 
convalescent. The landscape which lay beyond appeared to 
win her pleased attention—it was so calm, so soft, its 
perspective so prolonged, its hues so rich and mellow; 
banks crowned with graceful trees; long and broad masses 
of blue shadow ; its windows now blazing in the sunshine, 
now half buried in some green parasite that spreads its 
luxuriance over half the house; swelling hills near us ver- 
dant, more distant dim and misty, and the blue gleam of 
a wild stream fringed with dipping trees and heavy shrub- 
bery, ever and anon breaking its hue, but adding calm- 
ness and beauty to the scene. . 

“* It is very beautiful!’ she said to Norton, who sat be- 
side her, on a low seat; and looking towards his distant 
home, she added— 

hose kind sisters of yours! 
fresh proof of their affection.’ 

«Who would not love you, Adelaide ?? he whispered. I 
caught the words and smiled; her pale cheek flushed as she 
observed it. 

«hey are among my best friends,’ she said, and with- 
out more directly answering his words, she added— 

**T am glad for your sake they are so.’ 

«© Why particularly for my sake. 

* Because,’ said Adelaide in a low voice, ‘the time may 
arrive when you may require all their affection.’ 

“© Do not speak thus, Adelaide.’ 

**QOh, Charles! I thought of you during my illness; I 
thought then that I must leave this calm and happy home, 
and i bad the vanity to think that ypu would be miserable.’ 

“Miserable is no word for it; but thank God that is 
over now!’ 

“*Qver? would I might rest in that belief.’ 

“* Rest in it, Adelaide! oh, yes, you will soon have health 
and strength again now; it is the web of my existence.’ 

“* Alas! IT dare not trust the whisperings of my own 
glad spirit. Oh, Almighty God, can one who has loved and 
worshipped thee so long, be still so unresigned and faithless. 
But it will not be so at last. I know that thou wilt soothe 
me in that dark hour, when human aid ava‘leth nothing.’ 

“Your spirits are weak, Adelaide, because you are still 
80 feeble; another fortnight, aye, another week, and you 
will be strong and cheerful, 


I have every day some 








“She smiled and pressed her hand to her side significantly. 
Charles looked shocked, but apparently dared not risk an 
inquiry. 

“<Tf we are indeed at last to part, she said a moment 
afterwards, ‘ will you (I cannot say forget me, nor can you 
promise it) but will you restrain your grief for one who 
would not cause you a moment’s sorrow? Will you seek, 
for her sake, consolation from on high ?? 

“*T promise anything,’ said Captain Norton, growing 
deadly pale. ‘And now, Adelaide, for Heaven’s sake feel and 
speak more cheerfully.’ 

“Tt is always so,’ I chimed in; ‘illness depresses our 
spirits; but since you are resolved to console our friend 
Norton beforehand, why do you not bestow on him some 
parting gift? I dare wager you will reclaim it with a smile 
before the summer is over.’ 

“ Adelaide immediately took from the sofa a little volume 
that we had not before observed. 

“*Take then this Bible, Charles; I give it notin the 
spirit of jesting ; but if my sad presentiment should prove 
correct, you will find incalculable treasures within its pages. 
It has been my consolation, and it will be yours.’ 

“Norton shrunk from the little gift. At length, how- 
Pies he took it from her hand, and laid it on her work- 
table. 

“* We will read it together, Adelaide, he replied, and he 
kissed the small hand which had presented it. 


“The glorious rays of the setting sun began to glow in | 








the apartment, rendering rich and mellow the hues within | 


it, tinting the young flowers that peeped in at the windows 
with a deeper dye, and settling ‘a faint tinge on the pure 
cheek of Adelaide. Her soft blue eyes were raised to the 
portrait of her sister Lucy. A shade was resting on her 
beautiful face ; and anticipating some fresh gush of sad feel- 
ing, I left her to the care of Him who could best console 
her. 
* Your ever affectionate brother, 
“ WiLL1aM STEPHENS,” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
HAPPY DAYS. 

To the great delight of her friends, Adelaide seemed to re- 
gain her health and strength; her step gained its elasticity, 
and she began to walk about the beautiful grounds 
surrounding the rectory. Charles was ever her attendant, 
and as they sat in the summer shade, they studied schemes 
for future happiness, her father’s comfort being first in the 
consideration of both of them. Adelaide looked more 
beautiful than ever—her bright, pure eye so lustrous, her 
frequent smiles, and the slight tinge of colour on her delicate 
countenance, seemed to add additional charms to her beauty. 
An early day in the ensuing month was fixed for their 
marriage. They were all very happy, perhaps none more 
so than the good old clergyman, who attended to his 
parochial duties, and left the young couple very much to 
themselves, that they might make their arrangements for 
mutual welfare. 

No wonder that the poor old clergyman should doat upon 
his daughter, for go where he would through the parish, 
tender inquiries were made about her, and each one had 
some kind action to relate, done by her in her visits to the 

oor and needy, rendering aid when necessary, and afford- 
ing sympathy and consolation in sickness and distress. In- 
deed, all through her illness, the daily inquiries that were 
made concerning her health were many and great: and the 
old man, with tears in his eyes, would thank God that he 
had hopes of her permane:t health and prosperity. A 
lady in the neighbourhood had sent her a present of a Bath 
chair, and with the aid of this, she managed to visit some 
of her numerous friends, who greeted her with such 
affection, that she said it would indeed be very hard to 
leave a world where all were so good and so generous. 

Captain Norton’s father lived at a distance of about seven 
miles, and for days they had planned a visit to the Lodge 
to surprise his relations, One fine summer’s day, after con- 
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sulting old John, they started, accompanied by Mr. Stephens, | 
and feached the Lodgé ih three houts, enjoying the rich | 
perfume of the air that emanated from the wild roses and 
honeysuckles on the road side, Oceasionally they would 
meet some of the village children, avd Adelaide would stop 
thein to ask of their welfare, and give them good advice. 
Mr. and Mrs. Norton ahd their two daughters were all 
at home, and surpiond and delighted to see their guests, anid 
each vied with thé other who should bestow the most atten- 
tion on the invalid. But thefe was a Vast difference in mind 
and disposition between Adelaide and thé Miss Nortons, 
and though shé was full of gratitude to them for their 
kindness during her illness, there was a levity in their 
mannefs that was disconsonant to her pure disposition ; 
when she reminded them of duties and on mmr they 
always turned the subject to some trivial gossiping matter | 
of the day. On this occasion, contrary to their usual 
merry mood, their eyes were ted as if from weeping, and | 
there did not appear that sociability that should exist in a | 
family ; in fact, they wete evidently out of spirits, the | 
cause of which will heteafter appear. It was Mts. Norton | 
who told their terrible trouble in somewhat these words :— | 
“TJ would not disclose the secrét to you for the world, only | 
that I consider you até all members of our family now. | 





| But, you know, ever since Mr. Norton and I came to live | 
| here, we have endeavoured to keep up our position, We have | 


never associated with trades-people” (she herself Was the | 
daughter of a very huinble tradesman) ,“‘and we have brought 
up our children With lessons of self-respect, always to look 
up, never to look beneath them ; and such a scandal has now 
come over us, that we shall be ashamed of putting out head 
out of doors. Oh, dear! I don’t know what will become of us. 
T am sure’ I did not sleep @ wink all night, and my poor hus- 
band Was groaning all the night throngh—all through the 
careless levity of Lucy. I got the whole truth from old John. 
He says Lucy called to him yesterday afternoon, and asked 
where her papa was, Hereplied that mastet was asleep upon 
the sofa, so she said she would not disturb him, but wanted 
John to execute two commissions for her, which was to take 
two little notes—the one to the grocer, telling him to attend 
to the order immediately, and the other to Mr. Shenstone, 
a retired officer, who has lately come to live in the neigh- 
bourhood, of good family and position. Now, as neither of 
these letters were directed, John was told to be particular, 
and give the pink envelope to the squire, and the white ono 
to the gtocer; but it so chanced that the great blockhead 
went to the grocer’s first, and, forgetting his instructions 
delivered the pink one to the grocer, and told him to attend 
to it at once. Now, this unfortunate letter read thus:— =| 


“<T have merely time to say that I shall be in the garden 
at seven o'clock this evening. I am frightened at my bold- 
ness, and you don’t deserve it.’ 


“The grocer bowed low, and ptomised he would attend to 
it. Now, he is a young, vain fellow, who has lately set up in 
the neighbourhood, and my daughters have been, unfor- 
tunately, fond of quizzing him when they have gone to the 
shop; and, when he received this letter, he was foolish enough 
to think he had made an impression. Out stupid footman 
next delivered the grocer’s note to Mr. Shenstone. Now, it 
appears there was an hotourable engagement between the 
squire and Lucy, but, for certain reasons of het own, she did 
not wish her parents to be aware of it at ‘present, though we 
should never have objected to such a union. ell, the ap- 
pointed time arrived, and Mr. Norton was'sitting in a rastic 
seat in the garden, hidden from view, and Mr. Johnson, the 
grocer, made his appearance. He kept nervously walking 
outside the boundaries of the garden till he espied Lucy, 
whom he addressed thus—‘ A fine evening, ma’am,’ “Yes, 
very, Mr. Johnson,’ she replied. He then walked boldl 
into the garden, looking as cheerful as he could, and said, ‘ 
hope I'see you well? ‘Lucy could not understand it, but 
replied ‘she was tolerably convalescent, when he got bolder, 
and said—‘ A ‘nice walk this for lovers, ma’am. I hope my 
constant endeavours to please will be the means of ‘a‘con- 





tinuance of your favours” ‘Certainly, certainly,’ she re- 


plied, thinking he was speaking only of the shop. He now 
began to flatter her, saying it was the happiest moment of 
his life, &c., wheréupon she thought him mad, aad cried for 
help. Her father soon made his appearance, followed by 
John, and the other servants of the house, who seized upon 
Mr, J dhunson, who, in his turn, was surprised, and asked the 
meahihg of Miss Lucy’s strange conduct. Her father de- 
manded from him his right to enter his garden, whereupon 
he brought out poor Lucy’s letter, which mystified my hus- 
band more than ever. te got in a violent rage with his 
daughter, and Mr. Johnson, finding it was getting too hot 
for him, fled. But it did not end here, for Mr. Shenstone 
soon arrived, having received the grocer’s letter. Fancying 
the mistake that had probably been made, he had come to 
seek an explanation. When matters were explained to him, 
he only laughed heartily. He did not seem at all to sympa- 
thise with us in the sad exposure. We have since sent to 
the grocer, telling him we will increase our patronage if he 
will keep the whole an inviolable secret; but it will ooze 
out, I am sure, and we shall be for ever disgraced.’’ 

After Mrs. Norton’s recital, all the ladies at the lodge, 
except Adelaide, gave way to their grief in a flood of tears, 
“ How very unfortunate !” they all exclaimed; Mr. Norton 
himself said it was dreadful. 

But Adelaide, taking poor Lucy’s hand, whom all the rest 
seemed pointing at, said— 

*T think we are too severe on poor Lucy for a slight mis- 
take. It might have been ah imprudent act, but there was 
no actual sin in it; and when there is no sin there cannot be 
so much to fear. We should never meet troubles half-way. 
In the absence of real trials, we sometimes make these 
imaginary ones greatly distress us; but if we would set the 
example of thinking charitably of the world, we should find 
that these petty annoyances would not disturb us. If Mr. 
Shenstone has a genuine regard for Lucy, he will only regard 
it asa joke, and treat it accordingly, It will make no dif- 
ference in his affection for her, and perhaps it may act as an 
example at all times, of the danger of doing anything in 
secret without consulting our natural guardians.” 

Lucy looked thankful, but her sister Fanny and Mrs. 
Norton still deplored their unfortunate position, Captain 
Norton, however, took the same view of it as Adelaide, and 
said he would soon make it all right with Mr. Shenstone, 
who was one of his oldest friends. Good humour was 
eventually restored, and Adelaide pret that, for the pre- 
sent, it might perhaps be better for Lucyto visit her at the 


rectory. 
The invitation was thankfully accepted, and the whole 
party returned to the rectory in Mr. Norton’s carriage. 





CHAPTER IX. 
FURTHER DOUBTS AND FEARS. 


, A WEEK had now passed over, and Adelaide, so far from im- 


proving, appeared to be getting weaker. 

Lieutenant Stephens had established himself as one of the 
family, and great confidence was reposed in him, He became 
the constant companion of the old clergyman, walking with 
him through his parish, and sitting with him in his study, 
and took a filial interest in all that he didand said. Mr. 
Thompson took every opportunity of implanting in the young 
man’s mind good Christian doctrines, leading him into that 
happy vein of thought to which before he was a stranger. 

e must now give another extract from a letter to his 
brother, which will show the dangerous state of the poor in- 
valid, notwithstanding all their hopes of happiness. 


Mr. Stephens? Letter. 

“My prar Brotraer,—I am all doubts and fears con- 
cerning the health of poor Miss Thompson, and the welfare 
of Norton; but I trust the time will soon arrive that will 
make our friends happy—that this, their April day of life, 
will have settled into ‘the soft splendour of a summer calm. 
God grant it! I have my fears, I acknowledge. I do not 
trust to the amiable girl’s healthy flush. Her occasional 
fine glow of spirits takes with it something too much like the 
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excitement of fever. I sometimes observe the eyes of Dr. 
B——, who is a frequent visitor, following his late patient 
with interest and anxiety; and, whilst he gaily professes to 
admire his own successful skill, he gently cautions her not 
to incur fatigue or exposure. 

“You are quite well? quite free from pain?’ he asked 
the other day. ‘May I eonsider my cure perfect ?’ 

On. i doctor; I am improving fast. I am really 
almost well. The pain is much less severe; I hardly feel it 
now.’ 

Vet you must not be imprudent. Do not omit my pre- 
scriptions. You must take care and not fatigue yourself.’ 

“<T follow your directions to the letter, doctor,’ replied his 
gentle patient. 

“*T shall claim to be your second father; think how much 
you owe to my skill,’ said the physician, jestingly. 

“She smiled and moved away. 

“Dare we credit these promises of health, doctor ?’ said 
I, drawing a little nearer to him, 

“ The physician looked very sympathetically at his patient, 
and shook his head, 

“Since then I have studied her health, and actions, and, 
indeed, have been taken into her confidence, and I find that 
she herself has many doubts and fears, 

“She certainly grows extremely thin, but her colour 
brightens, her spirits are gayer than ever. Poor, poor 
Norton! must he, after all, endure the shock he so much 
dreaded? His quick eye has already noted the failing of her 
strength, and the increasing attenuation of her frame ; but 
he hopes that travel will restore her, and proposes, as soon as 
the bridal is over, to take her to the south of Europe. She 
opposes this plan; she evidently feels her danger. She 
dreads removal from her home—the home of familiar and 
dear associations; but she listens gently to his arguments, 
and to his animated pictures of Continental scenery and 
manners; and she resigns her will wholly to him she loves 
so well—she suffers him to believe she yields to the bright 
gag with which he endeavours to delude himself and 

er. 

“But, nevertheless, she is not deceived. She said to me this 
morning, whilst for a little time we were alone together— 

“¢T wish to ask of you a favour, Mr. Stephens; and in 
spite of a natural diffidence in myself in introducing the 
subject, I must gather courage to make my petition.’ 

“T assured her that in everything I would obey her 
wishes with pleasure. 

“¢ Briefly, then, Mr. Stephens, I think that I am dying! 
—I am not myself the dupe of hopes which I cannot yet 
destroy. I have a presentiment that my marriage with 
Charles Norton never will take place. I am fully aware of 
your influence over him, and, if my presentiment should 
prove correct, may I ask this favour of you, that you will 
remain here until all is over? Will you watch over him, 
if I should be taken away, until his mind becomes calm 
—until other thoughts can interrupt his wretchedness ? 
He will require your friendship—shat I feel.’ 

“For a moment I was struck dumb, not merely by her 
words, but by the earnestness with which it was said. Tne 
much affected, but promised with moist eyes to do all that 
she required, 

“Should it be God’s will, I am resigned even to this,’ 
said Adelaide, calmly—‘ even to the sufferings of my soul’s 
best beloved. They will lead his heart to God—they will 
unite us at the last. Within the past fortnight I have 
felt much, I have prayed for a better spirit; and now I 
seem to feel a secret calm, a happy resignation, The 
Almighty has set every regret at rest, and I can look to an 
eternal, perhaps not distant, restoration of his presence, 
Tell all this to Charles when I am gone, Mr. Stephens; and 
tell him too, that if ever the truth of human love awaited 
in an immortal spirit its earthly object, the feelings I have 
for him will revive in another state of being, and earnestly, 
oh, earnestly await his coming! This will perhaps soothe 
him when my voice can no longer reach his ear.’ 

“ Again I promised faithfully to fulfil this sweet and self- 
forgetful wish, 


mistake 





“T trust these fearful forebodings may never take place, 
but I have many fears.—Your affectionate brother, 


“ Wiiu1aAm STEPHENS,” 


CHAPTER X. 
ALL ABOUT THE NORTONS. 
ADELAIDE, though she had her gloomy forebodings, always 
appeared cheerful when Captain Norton was present ; and 
he was daily planning something to amuse her in their Con- 
tinental trip. 

Miss Lucy Norton remained at the rectory. She was un- 
comfortable at first under the general order that existed 
there, She did not care to come to family prayers in the 
morning, and the same in the evening. Mr. Thompson told 
her at the onset, if she could not conscientiously join in devo- 
tion, she had better remain in her own room. Buthis kind 
suavity of manners soon led her to respect him; and when 
he told her of the happy rést that a Christian had in re- 
ligion, she listened to his counsel, and became a new 
creature. She now joined heart and soul in their private 
devotions, and spent hours in poor Adelaide’s room, who 
amused her with interesting descriptions of nations and 
countries; with anecdotes of men and things, and of her 
own history. Sometimes she would revert to her sisters, 
but it was always in a pleasant manner—like speaking of 
persons who had gone a journey of pleasure, and had settled 
in another country, where their friends could join them. 
She endeavoured to prove to her young friend that religion 
did not make people melancholy, and regretted that she was 
not able to join her in archery, or take a ride with her on 
horseback. 

Captain Norton had seen his friend Mr. Shenstone, 
who was pleased rather than otherwise that the awkward 
ad occurred, for it had allowed him to be more 
candid in his communications with Lucy’s relatives. “ It was 
always disagreeable to him to act in a clandestine manner,” 
he said ; and he now stated his views openly to both father 
and brother. He was allowed to yisit her at the rectory, 
and they hoped that a double wedding would take plave 
there in a short time. 

Captain Norton’s other sister, Miss Fanny, was very un- 
comfortable at her sister’s absence. She came occasionally to 
the rectory, but their habits did not suit her. She was not 
at all sutisfied either, to hear of “everybody,” as she said, 
“ getting married but herself,” and she began to think that 
the man of business was not so bad-looking after all; and 
though her sister despised him, she did not; and it was 
noticed when any little thing was wanted in the village, Fanny 
was always ready to take a walk there. It was noticed also 
that there was a much longer conversation than was necessary 
when the order was given. She was lectured at home for 
daring to speak to a person beneath her; but still nothing 
serious was anticipated, and she was allowed to take her 
journeys as often as she pleased, till one day, as Captain 

orton and Mr. Stephens were walking home, to their 

t surprise, they saw Fanny with her village friend, 
Captain orton immediately faced them, and asked his 
sister how she dared to disgrace his family. She replied 
that she was not aware there was any disgrace in it; 
Mr. Johnson had in all things behaved hondurably to her, 
and she believed that as true a heart beat within his breast 
as in the highest noble in the land. And to the Captain 
and Mr. Stephens’ surprise, he quietly observed—* My in- 
tentions, sir, are honourable towards your sister. It is pos- 
sible my education has been equal to your own, and if my 
means had not been sufficient to maintain a wife, I would 
not have said one word upon the subject; but a relative 
has lately died, who has left me some freehold property ; 
and though, perhaps, I may not boast of the high position 
of yourself or your friends, I think I can say this much— 
that my motives are sincere, and my actions are honourable.” 

“What is to be done?” said Captain Norton, 

“You must consult your father,” replied Mr. Stephens. 

And after some further explanations, Mr. Johnson took 
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his leave and proceeded home alone, and the trio went on 
to the Lodge. 

On the way, Fanny told her brother that this was no 
romantic love, but there was really a good principle in her 
intended husband; but she did not seek a high position, 
and could be happy with none other than the object of her 
choice. 

When they arrived at the Lodge, the captain reported 
what he knew to his father. It was a severe blow to the 
Nortons. Pride was the ruling passion of their hearts, and 
this appeared to humble them tothe dust. Poor Fanny was 
ordered to her room, and told if she persisted in her absurd 
attachment, they would discard her altogether. 

She merely replied, “Father, as long as I am under your 
roof, I will endeavour to submit to your authority; but 
you cannot alter the sentiments of my heart.” 

Mrs. Norton actually cried with vexation; she said, “She 
was quite sure that if these things continued, and Fanny 
was known to associate with persons ‘so low,’ that the 
Honourable Mrs. B—— and Sir Robert S—— would never 
call upon them again.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
ADELAIDE’S DEATH. 

Ir was a beautiful day, in the middle of June, and Charles 
Norton had just left the rectory to go to his father; he 
was to return again in the evening, and had left his friend 
Mr. Stephens to entertain Adelaide. Before his return, 
however, she became alarmingly ill. Her father and Mr. 
Stephens sat beside her sofa, whence, in her dread of the 
effect of the intelligence upon Charles, she refused to be 
removed until his return, and awaited the coming of Dr. 
B——, who had been hastily summoned. With extreme 
anxiety they closely watched the sufferer, and it was painful 
to note the fluctuation of expression through which she 
strove at times to smile, though her cheek was alternately 
flushed and pale with agony. Not a gesture, not a word was 
permitted to be added to their fears, 

Dr. B—— arrived. 

He felt her pulse, and regarded her earnestly. 

He was silent. 

Her father had marked an agonised gaze upon his face. He 
seemed to understand the meaning of its expression, and was 
unable to remain in the apartment. 

“Follow him! follow him!” said Adelaide. The excla- 
mation was stifled by a gush of blood from her lips. The 
abscess on her lungs had burst, and, as Dr. B—— supported 
her, he became aware that her strength could not endure 
much longer. 

Mr. Stephens hastily informed her father of what had 
occurred, and he returned to her side, pale, speechless, and 
trembling. He watched the ebbing of that life, for which 
he would gladly have exchanged his own. During some 
moments there was silence. ‘The profuse hemorrhage had 
exhausted itself, and, with closed eyes, Adelaide leaned back 
on the physician’s shoulder. It was evident that nothing 
could be done—nothing was attempted. She lay quietly, 
but her frame was apparently about to undergo the death 
struggle. Her rich brown tresses—which had at first been 
shaken loose from the control of their usual restraints, and 
now either hid their brightness in the red gore, or waved 
freely over her white and heaving bosom—were hastily thrown 
back by Dr. B——; and her beautiful features, of a perfect 
paleness, save where their whiteness was spotted with blood, 
seemed scarcely animated by her pure spirit. 

Presently a sound of horses was heard, and Charles Norton 
made his appearanee. Stephens and he changed looks of 
consternation through the window, but neither moved. 

Her ear had caught the sound, Her eyes opened, and she 
looked pitifully at Lieutenant Stephens. He understood her, 
and hastened to meet Charles. His first glance informed him 
of all that had happened. 

“Dying, Stephens! She is dying!” he cried aloud; and 
ere Stephens could reply, he rushed into the room, the 
door of which was open, und the fatal truth was before him. 


For an instant he was arrested, and his features seemed to 
stiffen as he became assured of his full misfortune. In 
another moment he had sprung to her side, and torn from 
the physician’s support her fainting form, and was uttering 
the most piercing exclamations of supplication and despair, 
as he clasped her closer and closer to his heart. 

“ Restrain yourself, Norton, for mercy’s sake! You wiil 
kill her!” hastily represented Dr. B——, but he was un- 
heeded. Norton felt only that the last moment of existence 
that ever could be important to him was passing away for 
ever, and as he grasped with desperate energy all that gave 
even that moment value, he heard and saw nothing but 
herself. 

“Charles!” said Adelaide; and the very sound of that 
voice held him instantly breathless and in silence. 

“Charles!” she said, “listen to your Adelaide’s last words. 
Oh, my beloved, I am happy since I have seen you! I have 
loved you best in life, and now how deeply does your affec- 
tion soothe your dying one, I shall now die happy, since I 
can take my last farewell of you.” 

She paused, and strove to obtain strength for utterance, 

“Pray for us both, father,” she faltered; “bless us 
together.” 

“Lord Jesus!” uttered the poor old man, in accents 
whose trembling he could not command, “ receive, oh, receive 
my child !—receive into thine own arms the young bride of 
many hopes—the last, the dearest of our breaking hearts ! 
But thy will be done.” 

His voice failed. 

“Repine not—oh, repine not!” said Adelaide, earnestly. 
“ Christ has comforted me, and he will comfort you, beloved 
ones.” She put one faint arm round Captain Norton’s neck, 
and said, “ You will not grieve so wildly, best beloved ? 
You will remember your promise, and, through the merits 
of our blessed Saviour, seek to join your lost one?” 

Captain Norton’s agony grew fearfully intense. 

t “That Book,” she said with effort—“ the soothing of its 
sacred language shall blend with your sorrow for her who 
loves you, Charles.” 

Charles tried in vain to speak, but the expression of his 
quivering lips seemed to satisfy her that her wish would be 
scone He pressed one long, long kiss upon her 

row. 

© Now, father, let your blessing rest upon me! If ever I 
have grieved you, father, dearest father, you will forgive me 
now. Press your lips upon my face, beloved father ; say, 
‘I forgive my child.” 

‘* My best, my only child!” cried the sorrowing father, 
clasping his hands in agony, and bending over her ; “ never, 
never have you grieved me! Oh, my child, may Christ be 
your support ! may the Lord bless you, and enable me to 
bear——’ 


“The Lord will have mercy on you; he will help you, 
kindest, dearest father,” murmured Adelaide, tears flowing 
from her pale cheek in full and free effusion. “Dear, dear 
father, I love you in this parting moment, even more deeply 
than before.” 

Charles, silently, and with trembling hand, wiped the 
tears from her face. Her eyes caught his. He could have 
shrunk from the agony of those meeting looks, She saw 
the anguish—the unutterable despair, and her eyes filled, 
and she put her hand in his. 

A deep and heavy sob was heard at the further end of the 
room, and a slight figure was visible, partly concealed by the 
window curtains ; it was Lucy Norton—she did not dare to 
intrude among those nearest and dearest to her, whose last 
hour she knew had arrived. No, she had taken advantage 
of a moment when the doctor had left the room to learn all 
the particulars, and she silently stole into the room, and 
sottak at a distance this dying scene. When this sob 
— her, she was down on her knees praying that when 
her day might come she should be as ready to meet her 
God as this poor dying one. 

Adelaide heard the sound and guessed who it was; she 
gently beckoned for her. Lucy seized her feeble hand, and 
covered it with kisses, while tears choked her utterance, 
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The lips of the poor prostrate one moved, but no sound 
could be heard; her mouth was, however, refreshed by a 
slight stimulant, which seemed to revive her, and taking 
Lucy’s hand, she said, “ Remain with my father ; love him, 
cheer him; but above all, read your Bible, and learn the 
truths of the Gospel. I can testify of its truth. I have no 
fear of death, and have the firm belief that when my spirit 


leaves my body I shall be happy; and I trust we may all . 


meet together in heaven.” 

This effort to speak had been too great for poor Adelaide; 
a sudden faintness seized her, a cold perspiration followed, 
and her countenance changed colour; once again, by an 
extraordinary effort, she seized Charles Norton’s hand, say- 
ing, almost inarticulately, “ Thine, love—thine—sincerely.” 
This was her latest breath ; her soul was at rest, for, leaning 
her head on the loved one’s bosom, she had expired. 

The poor old clergyman now took Charles Norton’s hand 
in his, and kneeling down, reverently cried, “Lord Jesus, 
receive her spirit, and grant that we may all be resigned to 
Try will.” 

% #* % t * 

Thus, with pious resignation, did the good old clergyman. 
pour out his prayers before the throne of grace, and en- 
deavour to soothe the feelings of his intended son-in-law. 
But Captain Norton was not so easily comforted. He knelt 
beside the body of the departed being, listened to her breath- 
ing, took her cold hand and pressed it to his lips, called upon 
her in the most imploring language to return, to speak—to 
utter one word—only one word, to save him from despair ; 
and then he would smite his brow, and give way to a lowand 
murmuring agony, a thousand times more heart-rending 
than cries. 

They laid her in the dust—the young, the pure, the 
beautiful—she for whom even strangers’ hearts yearned ; and 
those of the village whom she had befriended in her life- 
time flocked to her funeral, and watered her grave with 
tears. At this melancholy ceremonial, the father and lover 
of the departed were the most calm of all that assembled. 
Her dying words had their due effect upon their hearts, and 
they determined not to sorrow as those who had no hope. 

Captain Norton took up his residence at the rectory, and 
oceupied her room ; read with eare and attention her Bible, 
and noticed all the little marks that she had made therein. 
It was his constant companion, and brought peace to his 
soul. He employed himself daily in acts of charity and 
rendering assistance at the village school, remembering her 
words—“to employ time usefully, and for the good of our 
fellow-creatures.” 








TO OUR READERS. 
As the design of THz QUIVER is the increase of piety in 
the homes of the people, we regard with pleasure every 
suggestion that is calculated to promote this object, and 
which may, by increasing the utility of the publication, 
commend it still more to the favourable regard of the reli- 
gious public. 

We have received letters from our Subscribers requesting 
us to devote a portion of our columns to the elucidation of 
passages of Scripture, and also to the giving of answers to 
questions upon religious subjects. We are told that no such 
medium of religious information is open to the public: it 
is, therefore, our intention to comply with this request; 
and, in order that we may impart a permanent value to this 
portion of THE Quiver, we shall call to our aid persons of 
piety and learning, and well versed in Biblical literature, to 
respond to the questions, It is our wish to give the replies 
in the body, and not at the end of each number, and under 
appropriate titles, to be followed by an index of the appli- 
cants and of the subjects, 

We solicit all who favour us with their questions to write 
them legibly, and as concisely as the subject will admit, 








with or without names, as the writers please. Questions 
to be addressed (marked “Quiver”), to John Cassell, 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
London, B.C, 








Hiterary Fotices. 
— 


The Popular Educator. New Series. London: Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


A NEw series of this important work is now in course of 
publication in weekly numbers and in monthly parts. The 
articles are by men of well-established reputation, and as 
each great subject is discussed in successive numbers, the 
work will form a collection of accurate and valuable scien- 
tifio treatises, These treatises are prepared in the form of 
lessons, with exercises and questions adapted for self-tuition 
in the case of sciences, languages, &c. The first number 
starts with lessons in ancient history, English grammar, 
mathematics,and French. These are continued in following 
numbers. New series are introduced as we advance, and we 
have lessons in music, in physiology, in Latin, in geometry, 
in botany, in natural history, in geology, in English gram- 
mar and composition, in geography, in German, &c. Besides 
all this, we have biographies, essays on female education, and 
other important matters in great variety. Nor must we 
omit to say, that as the work proceeds, other new features 
will be added, so that it will accomplish its great aim to be an 
educational cyclopzdia for the people. Illustrations and 
diagrams are introduced in profusion, and both paper and 
type are clear and good. How a work involving so much 
labour and cost can be produced at such a price and with 
so much regularity is a wonder, for which we are indebted 
to modern enterprise and skill, But the main point, after 
all, is the practical one. A young man wishes to make him- 
self more or less acquainted with various branches of 
study and knowledge. He scarcely knows which he should 
prefer to begin with. This work falls into his hands, and he 
is at once in a position to test his adaptation for this or that 
science or language. He devotes himself resolutely to the 
study of one or two departments, and acquires a certain 
knowledge of others. His mind is disciplined and informed ; 
he is preserved from the temptations of idleness and bad 
company ; and his conscious increase of mental power gives 
him self-respect, and stimul<tes him to aim at something 
higher and better than he originally contemplated. If he 
obtains a tolerable masiery of the principal contents of the 
“Popular Educator,” he will find himself ahead of many 
who may have begun life under more favourable circum- 
stances, Even if he only learns French and Latin, or 
German, he will find the knowledge valuable; and if to 
these he adds some of the other branches, as arithmetic, 
geometry, geology, &c., sources of intellectual pleasure will 
be opened up to him for life, and the means of turning 
some of them to present account will be forthcoming. Now, 
we regard the “ Popular Educator” as the young man’s own 
book, and one which we may confidently recommend as a 
comprehensive, accurate, and practical guide to various 
important branches of human inquiry and learning. 





Personal Piety: a Help to Christians to walk worthy of 
their Calling. By C. T. Third Edition.~ Edinburgh: 
A. Strahan and Co. 

THIs is a serious and thoughtful book, and one likely to 

promote in its readers a disposition to the unfashionable 

duty of self-examination. It is pervaded by an earnest 
tone, which is calculated to arrest and fix the reader’s atten- 
tion. The author’s object is to call the attention of 

Christians to what they are, and what they might and ought 

to be. Some may think certain portions of this book a little 

gloomy in the view they take of things; but all will confess 
that a sense of our deficiencies is essential to right efforts 
for their removal. The writer is a person profoundly con- 
vinced, and deeply anxious that others should be so too, of 
the importance of eminent personal piety, 
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The Story of a Red Velvet Bible. Edinburgh; Johnstone, 
Hunter, and Co. 

A Brstx in red velvet binding is purchased as a present for 
a young lady in a worldly family, and motherless, and its 
reading is blessed to her conversion. The same book is the 
means of a similar change to other members of the family. 
The story is told in a simple and attractive manner, and is 
well fitted to show the importance of encouraging the pe- 
rusal of those “ Scriptures which are able to make wise unto 
salvation.” The story of the red. velvet Bible is specially 
adapted for the young, who will read it with avidity. 


A Milton Memorial. A Sketch of the Life of John Milton. 
By Antiguitatis Historic# Stupiosvs, Londin: 
J. H. Woodley, 

Tx1s stall work has been compiled with reference to the 

proposed restoration of the Church of St. Giles’s, Cripple- 

gate, where Milton was buried. The author gives us first 

a brief memoit of Milton, very well compiled, and in a 

friendly spirit. He next gives an account of the origin of 

the name Cripple-gate, and of the church so called. He 
concludes with an appeal for the restoration of the ehurch 
as a national tribute to the poet’s name—a Milton memorial. 

An appendix contains historical reminiscences, lists of bene- 

factors to the church and parish vicars, and extracts from 

the lists of marriages, baptisms, and burials, Although of 
special interest to the parish, these pages will be acceptable 
to all the admirers of Milton, and there are still many such. 








Carine Steinburgh. An Autobiography. London: Tweedie. 
TE object of this book is to depict the evils of intemperance, 
and to recommend the opposite virtue. It is remarkably 
interesting as a whole, but there ere portions of it and 
expressions in it which we could have dispensed with. The 
book is decidedly American in its tone and manner. Its 
interest is kept up throughout, but it is not what we should 
call a religious book. What there is of religion rather 
suggests inadequate and superfivial views of the subject, 
than deep, spiritual insight. As a powerful argument for 
temperance, we can speuk well of it. 








Masical Rotices. 


a 

Nearer, my God, to Thee.—Mr. Southgate has arranged this 
sacred song with tact and judgment. Its pathos is in harmony 
with the solemn significance of the piece. 

Recitative— A lihouyh the Fig Tree shall not Blossom, and Aria 
—Lye hath not Seen.— Both of these compositions are calculated 
to extend the reputation of Mr, Allnutt, The treatment, both 
in recitative and aria, is exceedingly appropriate, 

Favourite Airs in the Messiah, “ transoribed” for the Piano- 
forte by R. Mansell.—These selections include the air, “ Every 
Valley shal] be Exalted ;” the chorus, “ The Glory of the Lord 
shall be Revealed ;” the air, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ;” and the chorus, ‘* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain.” 
They are all easily and gracefully rendered. 

The above are all published by J. H. Jewell, 104, Great 
Russell Street, 

Festival Anthen—“ How Lovely are thy Dwellings Fair. Sur- 
man, Exeter Hall.—Dr. Spohr has here produced a sublime 
anthem. It may be interesting to our readers to know that it 
was first performed by the Sacred Harmonic Society, and that 
the profits of its sale are devoted to the benevolent fund of that 
institution, 








Progress of the Cruth, 


FRANCE. 

AmonG the various departments of Christian labour carried 
on by the Evangelical Church of Lyons, is one in favour of 
the military. The last report speaks thus of the agent em- 
ployed in that work :—“'he zeal and devotedness of our 
‘ Little Trumpeter,’ as the soldiers call him, do not diminish. 
His school is generally frequented by from fifty to sixty 
soldiers, belonging to about twenty different departments, 
He has been employed in the evangelisation of the military, 





either here or at Boulogne, since the 1st of September, 
1855. During these six years he has been able to distri- 
bute among the soldiers about 37,000 New Testaments, 
and among the officers 180 Bibles. He has also distri- 
buted among these soldiers upwards of 40,000 tracts and 
‘ Almanachs des Bons Conseils.’ May God himself grant the 
increase of the good seed which has been thus abundantly 
scattered! The ‘ Little Trumpeter’ has that boldness and 
freedom of manner which are characteristic of those who 
have formerly been soldiers. ‘It is not a rare thing,’ he 
says, ‘to see me in the midst of my dear soldiers in their 
room. I get on the camp bed, and read them a chapter or 
two from the Word of my Saviour. Some of them begin to 
sing, and others to speak, to prevent my reading; and then 
those who want to listen try to hinder the others from sing- 
ing and talking. Sometimes it is five minutes before I can 
begin to read, but when they seo I go om waiting quietly, 
they end by being silent. These readings have often brought 
forth fruit to the glory of my Saviour. A co l of the 
Grenadiers told me he had been brought to the knowledge 
of the truth by seeing a great part of his company occupied 
in reading the New Testament.’ ” 

Moravian Misstons.—According to the latest published 
“ List of the Missionary Stations of the United Brethren, 
and of the Missionaries employed in them,” the brethren 
have in Greenland 4 stations and 20 persons, male aud 
female, employed; in Labrador, 4 stations and 29 persons; 
among North American Indians—Delawares and Cherokees 
—4 stations and 9 persons; in the West Indies, 39 stations 
and 105 persons; on the Mosquito coast, 5 stations and 12 
persons; in Surinam, South America, 13 stations and 63 
persons; in South Africa, 10 stations and 59 persons; in 
Australia, 1 station and 6 persons; in Tibet, Central Asia, 
1 station and 6 persons. Total, 81 stations, 309 labourers, 
The whole number of communicants reported in the mission 
churches is 19,848, of whom more than 13,000 are in the 
West Indies, 


CENTRAL ASIA, 

THe Moravian Society has three missionaries and their 
wives labouring among the Tibetans at Kyelang, in tho 
Western Himalayas, far from all Christian society, in the 
face of great obstacles, and with little as yet to encourage 
them, aside from their trust in God. “ Their principal grief 
is, that hitherto no fruit whatever has resulted from their 
labours. The minds of men appear absolutely closed to their 
preaching. ‘The Tibetans present a great contrast to the wild 
aborigines of Australia, They are a comparatively civilised 
people, occupied in agriculture, and firmly wedded to the 
Buddhist system of religion, with its priests, its sacred 
writings, its religious dogmas, and its idol-worship. The 
Lamas pride themselves on their acquaintance with their 
sacred books; and the laity are satisfied with the form of 
religion they already possess. They readily confess that 
they aré sinners, but think that they have a better know- 
ledge of the way of salvation than the missionaries.” A boys’ 
school has been opened, but the boys are wild and un- 
mannerly, caring little for instruction. 





CHINA. 


Tue Rev. J. Innocent has succeeded in opening 
day-schools in the important city of Tien-tsin, in the 
province of Chee-Foo. With the aid of European 
residents, he had previously opened a chapel for worship, 
where he and his colleague, Mr. Hall, preavh to the people. 
Being anxious for a day-school, Mr. Innocent consulted 
a gentleman, who feared the English would hardly like 
to subscribe for a school se soon after subscribing for a 
chapel, and advised him to apply to the wealthy Chinese 
merchants. Mr. Innocent followed this advice, and the 
Chinese gave liberally for a school in which the Bible should 
be daily taught in the native language, A native teacher 
has been engaged to assist in the school, The donations of 
the Chinese will cover the entire expense of formation, and 
the outlay required for the first year. 
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Weekly Calendar 
OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


—_—e— 
APRIL 6, 


Dr. HawKeER.—In 1827 died Dr. Robert Hawker, an 
English divine, well known as “Vicar of Charles, Ply- 
mouth.” He was a voluminous writer upon experimental 
religion, and as a modern evangelical divine, it would be 
wrony to omit his name from a record claiming to epitomise 
thé history of the Church in our own as well as in past 
ages, Dr, Hawker received his early education from a pious 
mother, aud, from the results ypon himself, ever afterwards 
strongly advocated the practice of constituting the Holy 
Scriptures a lesson book, affectionately recommending all 
godly parents and teachers of schools to have their little 
charge taught to read from the Soriptures of truth, as the 
appointed medium through which, even while aequiring 
the elements of necessary secular education, they would 
imbibe teachings which “are able to make men wise unto 
salvation, through the faith that is in Christ Jesus,” 2 Tim. 
iii, 15. Several useful and interesting catechisms were drawn 
up by him with this view. He was bora in 1753, the son of a 
physician in Exeter, and made early and good progress in 
classical studies, He commenced the study of physic and 
surgery at Plymouth, married before he had completed the 
ordinary term of study, and by his only partner had eight 
children. It is said he went abroad as assistant surgeon, 
and returning to quarters at Devonport, he became the sub- 
ject. of serious impressions, relinquished his profession, and 
entered himself at college, But this is denied, and it is con- 
tended that when he first entered the ministry his doctrinal 
views were far less developed, less marked and peculiar, than 
at a subsequent period, It is certain that he matriculated 
in the University af Oxford in May, 1778, He was soon 
afterwards ordained deacon to the curacy of St. Martin’s, and 
subsequently he assumed the curacy of the parish church of 
Charles, Plymouth, his presentation to the vicarage occurring 
in 1784, Dr. Hawker is, perhaps, best known by his “Poor 
Man’s Commentary on the Bible.” The work is chiefly prac- 
tical, It has been said of this production, which originally 
was published in penny numbers, that “Hawker ape. 
reminds the learned reader of Cocceius, who, among cele- 
brated commentators, found Christ in the Bible everywhere, 
in opposition to Grotius, who seemingly found, or rather 
displayed him, nowhere.” Certainly, he places a striking 

uotation as his motto, ab the head of every book and 
chapter of the commentary upon the Pentateuch, “ Moses 
wrote of me,” John vi. 46. And from this unquestionable 
authority the writer believed “that we are warranted to say, 
upon opening any of the books of Moses, that whether dis- 
coverable by us or no, Jesus is there.” This remark will 
serve as an indication of the character and peculiarity of 
Dr. Hawker’s writings, The titles of some of his productions 
will well illustrate their theology. One was thus headed, “The 
Spirit’s Work in the Heart the Great Witness to the Truth 
as it is in Jesus.” Another ran thus, “ Union with Christ 
the only Means of Enjoying Communion with Him.” In 
this work he animadverts on the folly and mere formalism 
of what is called “a week’s preparation” for the Lord’s 
supper, The connection of his name with the foundation 
of a Magdalen Hospital at Plymouth remaing as an 
evidence that his religion was practical, that he went 
about, like his Master, doing good. In 1810 he sent to the 
press his “Poor Man’s Morning Portion,” to which was 
soon added “'The Poor Man’s Evening Portion,” both being 
selections of a verse of Scripture, with short observations for 
every day in the year—a plan which has been adopted by 
other writers. These were published originally in penny 
numbers, and it may be said of these compositions that 
there is a lovely simplicity in the sublimest thoughts 
they contain; and in the humblest themes a becoming and 
ennobling dignity; that, though sometimes familiar, his 








expositions are never low, but always very intelligible, 
appropriate for the sick room or for the hour of difficulty 
and trial, His “Commentary on the Old Testament” was 
completed in 1812, He was subsequently charged with 
nonconformity, because of his institution of a society 
specially intended for the relief of the temporal as well as 
spiritual wants of people of decided piety among the desti- 
tute poor. As to his character for consistency as a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, we may mention that, in a 
sermon delivered upon his decease, it was stated, that 
although an offer of £2,000 a year was made to him upon con- 
dition of leavifig the Establishment (adorned by the names 
of men like Romaine and Hervey, whose lives and thoughts 
were like his own), he never would accede to the proposal. 
He said that “he considered himself as a sentinel, and that 
until the Lord removed him he dared not. God had placed 
him at Plymouth, and hundreds,” said he, “are witnesses of 
his power through my ministry.” In 1818 he completed 
his “Poor Man’s Commen In 1820 he published 
his “ Poor Man’s Prayer-Book, formed from God’s Scrip- 
ture Book,” and subsequently eight sermons as “Sacra- 
mental Meditations ;” also his “ Poor Man’s Concordance,” 
In 1823 was instituted, at his suggestion, the Gospel Tract 
Society. In 1825, of these productions were issued no fewer 
than three hundred and sixty thousand. He took deep 
interest in the question of negro emaneipation, and aided it 
by his powerful pen and also from the pulpit. By some he 
was unjustly regarded as an Antinomian, but the character, 
as drawn from the life, of the man, is a refutation of such 
charges. We have omitted from the above enumeration 
many of his theological writings. They all breathe the 
same spirit of life, warmth, and practical holiness, 
Preaching was his element, and as it was the solace of 
his life, so was it the direct cause of his death, on the 
conclusion of his seventy-fourth year. An edition of his 
works (with the exception of the “Commentary”) was pub- 
lished in ten volumes octavo, with a “ Memoir of his Life 
and Writings,” by the Rev, Dr, John Williams, minister of 
Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

Dr. GzorGk CAMPBELL.—The sophistical reasonings of 
Hume as to the incredibility of miracles, and the worthiess- 
ness of such alleged facts in support of the authenticity of a 
divine revelation, have formed the basis upon which all 
modern infidels have founded their repeatedly answered 
attacks upon the Christian system. Foremost among those 
who answered the arch infidel, was the author of the 
ingenious “ Dissertation upon Miracles,” a subsequent text 
book for the schools of orthodox divinity, and which, on its 
appearance, was quickly translated into several continental 
languages. Campbell * On Miracles ” is a book which ought 
to find a place in every Christian library, even where seem- 
ingly unnecessary for those who, from an experimental 
acquaintance with the truth, need no reference to evidences 
of that nature. It is always well for all to be armed with 
the argument, and to know how the infidel may be defeated 
at his own weapons. Dr. George Campbell, the subject of 
this notice, was a learned Scotch Presbyterian divine, born 
in 1719, died April 6, 1796. In 1741 he attended divinity 
lectures in the University of Edinburgh, where Dr. Blair 
had, about that time, introduced a new style of. preaching, 
and Campbell, forming with him a close intimacy, became, 
merely as to style and manner, his copyist. .At Aberdeen, 
in the Divinity Hall of Marisehal College, a society for the 
discussion of theological subjects had been instituted among 
the students, and young Campbell soon became prominent 
as a leading member. He was soon ordained to the parish 
of Banchory Tarnan, near that city. Here he composed his 
excellent work, “The Philosophy of Rhetoric,” published in 
1776, and while resident there was much esteemed for the 
amiability of his manners, which formed a pleasing and 
practical comment on his book. In 1746 the corporation 
presented him to one of the city churches. In 1759 he was 
appointed Principal of Marischal College, receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from King’s College, and, in 
1771, he was chosen Professor of Divinity in his own college. 
It was in 1763 that he published the work which will carry 
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down his name to posterity, his “ Dissertation on Miracles.” 
His “ Translation of the Gospels” also contributed to establish 
his reputation as a literary character. He continued for 
twelve years to officiate as Principal of Marischal College, 
and as one of the ministers of Aberdeen. In the former 
capacity he was equally esteemed by the professors and the 
students, as he ‘united great learning to a conduct irre- 
proachable, and to a disposition equally gentle and plea- 
sant. His election as Professor of Divinity compelled his 
resignation of the pastoral charge; but as minister of Grey 
Friars—an office held conjointly with the professorship—he 
preached every Sunday in one of the churches. Some idea 
may be formed of the value of his labours as a divinity pro- 
fessor from the “Canons of Scripture Criticism,” and a few 
other prelections on the same subject, which are excluded 
in “Preliminary Dissertations,” printed along with his 
“Translation of the Gospel,” and also from the “ Lectures ” 
published after his death. Dr. Campbell was, undoubtedly, 
in the estimation of those among sober-minded advocates 
who are proud to rank him as one of the principal literary 
champions against infidelity, an accurate and judicious critic, 
an excellent and thorough scholar, a writer of delicate 
imagination and correct taste, a philosopher of great acute- 
ness and deep penetration, In reference to his value as the 
opponent of the school of sceptics, it might truly have been 
said of him, that he could explain the spirit of the Gospel, 
marking the extremes of superstition and of enthusiasm ; 
that, both as a philosopher and a divine, he could enforce 
the duty of examination, and the reasonableness of alle- 
giance to the claims of the Bible as a revelation from Heaven, 
He warned his countrymen against infidelity, even before 
they saw its results in the approaching French revolution. 
With manly eloquence he has described the success of the 
fishermen of Galilee while preaching the doctrine of the 
Cross to prejudiced Jews, to idolatrous Greeks, and pagan 
Romans, and he has succeeded in delineating, just as well 
and truthfully, the characters of the pretended successors 
of the apostles through the dark ages that intervened 
before the Reformation. His lectures on ecclesiastical 
history have been somewhat severely criticised. His object 
was to defend Presbyterian institutions, and, in doing this, 
his opponents thought he had stepped -.out of his way to 
attack episcopacy. At least, his lectures on the “ Pastoral 
Character” can excite no severe animadversions, and are 
yet regarded as worthy of the same pen which produced his 
able response to the sceptical historian. 


APRIL 7. 

Tue Kina or JERvsaALEM.—In 1118 died Baldwin 
I,, known as “King of Jerusalem.” He succeeded his 
| elder brother, Godfrey Bouillon, and was crowned by the 
Patriarch at Bethlehem, on Christmas-day, in the year 
1100. He had previously been known as Count of Edessa, 
that city having been subdued by his arms, in the advance 
of the crusaders through Palestine. His reign of eighteen 
years was a succession of continual conflicts with the 
Moslems of Egypt and of Syria. 

Events.—On this day, in 1682, the chapel of St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall, Oxford, was consecrated by Bishop Fell.—Tnis 
was the date, in 1684, of the installation of Prince George 
of Denmark at Windsor.—Another event connected with 
the day, and with the history of the man who repudiated 
the employment of the native Indians in our war with the 
revolted colonies, is, that it marks the date of the fall of the 
great and good Earl of Chatham, in the House of Peers, in 
1778. During the American war he opposed ministers, 
although no advocate of the colonists, nor was he favourably 
disposed to their independence; and yet, so anxious was he 
to avoid the employment of what he stigmatised as un- 
worthy modes of warfare, that, speaking under excitement, 
he fell senseless into the arms of surrounding friends, and 
died on the eleventh of the following month. It is curious 
that the well-known painting which represents his fall in 
the House was the work of an American artist, Singleton 
Copley, the father of the present Lord Lyndhurst, 





APRIL 8. 


THE VULGATE AND TRADITION.—In the fourth session 
of the Council of Trent, commencing on this day in 1546, 
between sixty and seventy prelates attended. Two decrees 
were read—the first upon the canon of Scripture, which 
declares that the holy council receives all the books of the 
Old and New Testament, as well as the traditions of the 
Church respecting faith and morals, as having proceeded 
from the lips of Jesus Christ himself, or as’ having been 
dictated by the Holy Spirit, and preserved in the Catholic 
Church by a continued succession, and that it looks both 
upon the written and the unwritten Word with equal 
respect. The second decree declares the authenticity of the 
Vulgate, and forbids men to interpret the Scripture contrary 
to the teaching of Holy Church and the Fathers ; orders ex- 
treme care to be taken in printing it, forbids the profane 
use of scriptural words and expressions (a caution still very 
necessary in our day), and directs that “all who make such 
an evil use of them shall be punished as profaners of the 
Word of God.” 

APRIL 9. 

Francis Bacon.—On this day in 1626 died the great 
author of the “ Advancement of Learning.” This work was 
published in 1605. In 1607 Bacon’s philosophical studies were 
not so much impeded by his extended practice as solicitor- 
general as to interfere with the publication of his 
“Cogitata et Visa,” the ground-work of his immortal 
“Novum Organon,” published in 1620, and also of another 
work, “The Wisdom of the Ancients.” His name is quoted 
here, not in reference to his mere intellectual greatness, 
nor to say what has been the result of the adoption 
of the Baconian inductive philosophy, but rather to 
urge that, even admitting the severe criticism of Pope, as 
“ greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind,” the Christian world 
has reason to be very proud of the adhesion of a man to the 
ranks of believers in the Divine authority of the Bible, whose 
mental capacity was so gigantic. Solomon was wise among 
kings ; Peter was an apostle; and it is good confirmatory 
proof of the authenticity of that record, that it relates how 
both were the subjects of human frailty, which, we have reason 
to believe, was equally deplored in all the three instances. 
It is enough to speak negatively, to say that the man who 
aimed at a reform in the system of human knowledge, and 
succeeded—who examined the whole circle of the sciences, 
who investigated their relations, and attempted to arrange 
them according to the different faculties of the human mind— 
whose universal genius made him familiar with all things, 
not only of material science, but also of metaphysic re- 
search—an intensely profound investigator of the operations 
of the mind, of the associations of ideas, and of the prejudices 
which surround us from our cradle—yet this man never even 
suspected, or believed he had cause to suspect, that the Bible 
was not the Word of God. 

Witrtum Law.—In 1761 died William Law, a pious 
divine, who took a degree in 1712 at Cambridge, the author 
of a work entitled, “ Law’s Serious Call to a Holy Life,” a 
book which ‘attained a wide celebrity during the latter part 
of the last century, and was probably instrumental in the 
conversion of very many persons. 


APRIL 10, 


Events.—This day is marked as the day of the birth of 
Hugo Grotius, in 1583, and of the death of St. James the 
Less, a.D. 62. 

APRIL 11. 

Tore ReE.teF Briiu.—On the morning of this day, in 
1829, the Catholic Relief Bill passed the House of Peers 
and received the royal assent two days afterwards, 


APRIL 12. 


BossuEt.—In 1704 died James Bossuet, Bishop of 
Meaux, a celebrated French divine, whose eloquent “Expo- 
sition de la Doctrine de l’Eglise Catholique” was received 
with uncommon marks of favour, and is said to have had the 
effect of changing the religion of many Protestants, 
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GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


‘USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
* Axp pRroxouncep By HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS To BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Giascow anv Lonpoy. a 


KEATINGS 
PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER: 


ULTRY, DOGS, and PLANTS are effectually 

freed from Fleas and all other Vermin with which they are infested, 

by the above Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life. The 

‘armer, the Gardener, or the Sportsman will therefore find it invaluable. 

Bugs, Cockroaches, Beetles, Moths in Furs, and every other species of 
* afe also instantly destroyed. 

Sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 64. each, or post free for 14, or 
treble size for 36‘postage stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C., and by all Agents for Keating's 
Cough Lozenges. 

Take notice : each genuine packet bears the above name and address. [2 


“RHEUMATISM.” 


YHEUMATISM, Rheumatic Gout, and Rheumatic 
Fever CURED by GARDINER’S RHEUMATIC COMPOUND, 
which may be taken with perfect safety, containing no colchicum or any 
other ingredient detrimental to health. This medicine is dispensed gra- 
tuito to the poor by the London Bible Mission. Sold by the most 
re le druggists. Wholesale and retail depot, No. 70, Mark Lane, 
E.C. ice 1s, 14d. and 2s. 14d. per bottle. 
“* Custom House Terrace, Victoria Docks, E., March 25, 1861. 
‘G@entlemen,—I have much pleasure in stating that your Rheumatic 
Compound has.done much good among my poor. Many often assure me 
that it has entirely cured them of severe rheumatism, and they are most 
anxious to recommend it to other sufferers. 
“T have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
f “Herman Dovetas, M.A, 
“* Clergyman of the District.” 
**116, Fenchurch Street, London, 22nd March, 1861. 
“Dear Sif,—It is with the most grateful and pleasurable feelings that 
I write these few lines to bear my humble testimony to the excellence of 
Gardiner'’s Rheumatic Compound, which has most effectually cured me of 
that wretched complaint, the Rheumatics, after many years of suffering. 
You cannot do the general public a greater service than by making 
known this most invaluable medicine. You may depend on my recom- 
mending the same to all my circle of friends; and if of any service to 
you, you are at perfect liberty to add my humble tribute of its excellence 
to any other testimonials already given you. 
“T am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
“ Gardiner and Co.” “ CHARLES BECKMAN. 
There are several bundred. fartnenlaly which con. he seem iy selves ob 


se 
the depdt, 70, Mark Lane, E.C. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 


Tronmongery*Furnishing 


A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. 


DEANE X CO., LONDON BRIDGE, 
Estéblished A 


D. 1700. [4 
A NEW EDITION OF 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY 


Is now issuing in Weekly Nutibers, Price 1d.; and in Monthly Parts, 
Price 5d. and 6d, 
The First Monthly Part, in handsome Wrapper, now ready, 
; price Fivepence. 
*,* A Specimen Copy will be sent post freé, on receipt ot five postage 
i stamps. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


: CASSELL’S ye 
POPULAR. CILLUSTRATED) EDUCATOR 
f IS NOW ISSUING 
IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, PRIOE lid, 
IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRIOE 7d. and 844. 


*«* Part I. will be sent as a Specimen on receipt of Seven Postage 
Stamps. ‘ 





THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
CASSELL’S 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY, 


FORMING BY ITSELF 


A COMPLETE; HISTORY OF BIRDS, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 
Is now ready. 
Price 8s. 6d., elegantly bound in cloth, gilt. 


The Publishers have been induced to arrange for the addition to this 
Volume of another Monthly Part, in order that nothing shall be wanting 
to make the Volume as complete a 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS 
as is possible. It now literally teems with the most accurate and beautiful 
Engravings, forming the most complete descriptive and popular Illus- 
trated Work on Birds ever issued from the press. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY 


is issued in Monthly Parts, price 6d. each, of which twelve form a 
volume. The first Monthly Part with which the Volume of Birds 
commences will be forwarded direct from the publishing office, post free, 
as @ specimen, on receipt of seven postage stamps. Vols. I. and If. com~ 
plete the Mammalia, and Vo}. IV., which will be the concluding Volume 
of CaAssELL’s Porutar Natura. History, will contain a complete 
history of Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects of every description, 

nap Purchasers of Part XXXVIII. (now ready), which forms the First, 
Part of the Fourth Volume, will have the option of purchasing, at the 
nominal price of Sixpence, a 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED ENGRAVING, 


IN IMITATION OF 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWING, 
Measuring 18} inches by 13 inches, 
Representing a Fishing Scene on the Sea Coast. This Picture is worthy 
of being framed, and:will bearcomparison with the best of Drawings in 
Water-Colours. As only a limited number have been produced, those who 
desire to secure copies should order from their Bookseller immediately. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.,.and 
all Booksellers, 


GERMAN 
WITHOUT A MASTER. 


The issue of CASSELL'S FRENCH DICTIONARY in Penny Weekly 
Numbers and in Monthly Parts has induced so many of those who are 
studying the German Lessons in the PoruLar Epucaror to urge the 
Publishers to issue their GERMAN DICTIONARY also in a similar form, 
that Messrs. CassELL, Petter, and Garin have now the pleasure to 
announce that the wishes of Subscribers will be complied with. 

To those who are studying the German Lessons in the PorvLar 
Epvucator, it is quite unnééessary to point out that those lessons are 
eee t adapted to the self-educating student. 

To those, however, who have not yet commenced the study of the 
German Language, it will not be out of place to observe that it is a great 
error to suppose that the German Language is a diflicult language to 
learn. It is, in fact, the easiest of the Continental languages for an 
Englishman to acquire—the idiom of the German Language being so 
close to that of the English. And when the German Lessons in the 
PorvunaR EpucaTog are referred to as being most exeellent of their 
kind, it is upon the testimony of others that they are so spoken of; 
and if the: French Lessons in the PoruLar Epucator have, as the 
Pablishers are being continually assured they have, enabled youths and 
adults to acquire in less than two months, without the assistance of a 
master, a sufficient knowledge of French for the purpose of brief con- 
yersations in that language, similar assurances with regard to the 
German Lessons may be repeated with greater confidence. 

*,* The First Number of the New Edition of CASSELL’S GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY will be published on the 26th May, 
price One Penny ;-and the First Monthly Part, in a handsome Wrapper, 
will be ready with the July Magazines, price Fivepence. 

N.B.—Intending Subscribers are requested to order from their Book- 
sellers immediately. 

CASSELL, PETTER; atid GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, E.C; 











Now reaily, price 1s., free by post for 1s. 1d., 


THE HAND-BOOK OF GARDENING. 


By GEORGE GLENNY. 


A Guide to the Cultivation of Fruits, Vegetables, and Flowers. Especially: 
adapted to Amateurs, 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


/ Ready in May, elegantly — in cloth gilt, Imperial 8vo., 
price os., 


THE TRAVELLER'S ALBUM: 


BEING 
An Illustrated Guide to the Chief Towns in the 
United Kingdom. 
within the réach 6f'allpa 
paper wrapper. 





*,* In order to place the above useful work 

cheap Edition will be published in a it 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and 
all Booksellers, 





























MANUFACTORY, 483, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


FOUR DOORS BAST OF MUSEUM STREET, LONDON. 


THOMAS CROGER’S IMPROVED NEW PATENT A-OLIAN HARP. 


ee! ie 


ILL produce Music in the Garden, Conservatory, Summer House, on the Balcony, or Window-ledge of the 
Nursery, or on board any vessel on the water, or the branches of trees, &c., without a performer, It merely requires_placing on a table or 
stand, or laying across the branches of a tree, or it may be suspended from one, or from any cone place. It does not signify whether it is placed 
perpendicularly, horizontally, or diagonally ; the object is to canse the draught to pass where the strings are, which will set themin . 
and bring forth the most melodious sounds ever heard. At a distance the tones are truly di heel: and what renders it so amusing i«, that any one- 
not being aware of its position cannot trace from whence it proceeds; the effect is so peculiar, It seems to be in every direction at once. All persons 
are sure to be surprised and delighted at the romantic effect. ‘It may be used by any one totally unacquainted with music, and will predic an endless 
source of amusement by its various sounds, Full instruction is attached to each one in such a way that it cannot be damaged or remov 
All in Cases. With 12 Strings. With 24Strings. All in Cases. With 24 Strings. With - seGtnst 
Single Harp, te WOO cre > peaaisnee TREE olde! 2t 0d, 0B plain wood coe iene: LOB 4,900.7 7008 
Ditto varnished white... 16a. oes eos 208, Ditto ove 248, oe one i 
Ditto ditto . amber and lined 188... 22s, : Ditto amber and lined  28¢, - 
\ *,* The Double Harps are so contrived that they can be separated, thus forming two single ones, for two different positions, if ee 
Dimxctioxs, —Place the Instrument in the position represented in the engraving on a stand in the garden, &c.; or if on a window-led, down 
the window on to the top of the ry ph and «top ¥ nar dele xp that the wind can only pass through where the 
If the Strings should want replacing, at 6d, each; each string makes two lengths. 
THE NEW PATENT EDUCATIONAL TRANSPOSING M METALLIC B HARMONIGON., 2 Octaves with Semitones, 15s.,.20s., $00. dd. 63s. ; 
2}-Octaves, 18s., 25s., 35s., and 73s. 6d.; 3 Octaves, 21s., 30s., 40s., and 84s. They are all of the same quality of tone; 1 Fy the finish of the Case 
which makes the difference in the prices of the same size. A very handsome Book of Instruction is given with each one. The Notes cannot be put 
out of tune or broken. 
Harmoniums, Pianofortes, Organ Accordions, Concertinas, Violins, Cornopeans, Flutes, Clarinets, Fifes, Deen Cymbals, Triangles, and 
every instrument “and article in the Music business, of the highest possible quality, and on the most advantageous 
Keys, Vibratots, Bellows, and all parts necessary for Harmonium-making. Pipes, mag ao &c., for 1 Orean-buildl ing. 
Thomas Croger’s newly-revised Explanatory Price Pista, with Testimonials from very many Professors and Amateurs, and answers to any § eecetleinh; 
forwarded with pleasure by the Inventor and Weannfactarer,’ 


THOMAS CROGER, 483, Oxford Street, Four Doors East of Museum St., London. 


Also a Price List for Musical Instruments particularly selected for Juveniles and the Nursery, post-free; [5 


GREAT MAP OF LONDON. 


With No. 233 of CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER, to be published on the 5th of May, will be issued a large and well-engravell 
MAP of LONDON (measuritig 32in. by 24in., upon paper measuring 34in. by 27in.), which has been produced oes the latest and best authorities, 
fot special issue with CASSELL'S PAPER, By the use of this Map, visitors to the Great Tntothationsl Exhibition, eventhough entire — 








will be able to find their way in every part of London. The Map will be printed on good paper, and will be found worthy of being 
reserved, 


Notwithstanding the great expense attending the production of such a Map, it will be issued at the nominal price of One Penny to all 
of CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER from Nos, 231 to 233 inclusive. Each Number, from 231 to 233, will contain a ticket (numbered from.1 to’ 
consecutively), so arranged that it may be separated from the paper without injury to the page. These three tickets, upon being presented to the ’ 


ne meg periodical vendor from whom the Numbers have been purchased, will entitle their possessor to an Goouite of Fhe Map at 
ice sta' 
” CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


CASSELL’S 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER EXHIBITOR. 


To be published Weekly during the Exhibition, — with beautifal Engravings, and printed on superior paper. The “‘Iilustrated- Exhibitor," 
published by Mr. CassExr to illustrate the Great Exhibition of 1851, — — — incredible circulation, and was admitted:to be a remarkable 
combination of cheapness and artistic excellence. Keeping this success in vie’ d having ETRE of the times, Messrs. Casaxxt, 
Perrer, and Garin have determined upon this occasion to issue CASSELL'S TLLUSTRA ED F. Y PAPER EXHIBITOR, which will be an 
equally Valuable Memento of the World's Fair of 1862, upon such terms as will —~ it within the reach of every familyin the The 
first number will be issued with No. 234 of Casskit's Paren, on the 12th of May. Airy of the Exmrsrror will be Id., or if purchased with 
the ILLusTRaTeD Famity Parser, the price of the Parrr and Exuisiror together will t be ij ‘Ld : 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. = 
Now ready, 160 pages, demy 8vo, in handsome wrapper, price 1s.; or printed on superior paper, and elegantly bound in cloth gilt; price.2s. 6d., 


CASSELL’S 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO LONDON. 


WITH LARGE FOLDED MAP, AND TWELVE CLUE MAPS, 
CONVENIENTLY PRINTED WITH THE TEXT FOR INSTANT REFERENCE, 
The characteristics of this Pictorial Hand-book to London are as follows :— 


Historical, Descriptive, and Antiquarian information concerning the great public edifiees of the Metropolis, Palaces, Cathedrals, Churches, 
Hospitals, Museums, tds Theatres, Parks, Galleries, and Exhibitions; the narrative being animated, whenever S poudein with such living 
recollections and allusions as can alone prevent a work of this character from. becoming tedious and uninteresting. 


Places of Business and Amusement, Commercial Establishments, out of town resorts of the Paeped the River and the Docks, Omnibus Routes 
and Cab Fares to all parts, form but a small part of the subjects ¢reated of in the most practical! important division of this work. 


Lista of the principal Churches in ccdrs aad of descezak wopalas ‘lighonn earvions; tds baka GoiadnOE Ard Wichdlion $f thd tates i, 
Distinct chapters are given descriptive of the great centres of Menghastaps and Comapponee tie chief of which are Manchester, ee, 
Birmingham, and Liverpool 


Maps, printed with the are given for every Railway Terminus, as drei an-the alan’ mode} ghfares. The large folded. 
Sinn & eaioted v0 te present one and pico out ts nett nes lines of Railway, and half-route circles for deieaneneiea of Cab Fares. 


Zula rent fe oonlbentiy offered to the pabiie ns the mest uectal and interesting of its find, Sais lower than any Tinsiegied Guide to 
London has hitherto been published. 


AN EDITION IN FRENCH WILL ALSO BE PUBLISHED. 


MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND AY ALL RAILWAY STATIONS THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, B.C. 
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DESIGNED FOR THE DEFENCE AND PROMOTION OF 


BIBLICAL TRUTH, 


AND THE ADVANCEMENT OF RELIGION IN 


THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE. 
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THE LADIES’ TREASURY, 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. HOULSTON AND WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


MIONTHLIi.Y PARTS, PRICE SIXPENCE. | 
EDITED BY MRS. WARREN, AND PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 









Each Number contains highly amusing Tales; Instructive Articles of varied interest; Poetry; History; Facts, 
Scientific and Domestic ; the Fashions, illustrated ; Needlework and Fancy-work, illustrated ; Reviews of New Books and 
Music ; the Epicure; Facts of the Month, &. &. &. 

With the January Numpmr, 1862, was given full-sized Patterns for a Boy’s Dress Jacket, Waistcoat, and Trowéers, 

In the FesruaRy NuMBER was commenced (and will be continued throughout the year) an Original Tale of 
exciting interest, “THE THREE SQUIRES OF LINDENHURST.” 

With the Marce Numser was given full-sized Patterns for a Zouave Jacket and a Girl’s Paletot. 

In the APRIL NuMBER, 1862, commenced (and will be continued) an Easy and Simple System of the Art of Cookery, 
especially adapted for the inexperienced, who, by attention to the rules laid down, might rapidly attain to a ready 
i in this necessary acquirement. This Number contains, also, a Scheme for the Education of the Daughters of 

orking Men, which, if followed, might possibly lessen the poor rates, and create a better qualified class of servants. 

In the May Numer will be found an interesting article upon Corals and Amber, and the “CONFESSIONS 
OF A MEDIUM,” which latter all persons interested in “ Spiritualism” should read. 

In the JuNE Numer will be found an account of the various superstitions practised on Midsummer Eve. In this 
Number will be commenced a series of Practical Lessons, accompanied by Diagrams, illustrative of Paper Flower- 
making in all its details. And with this Number will also be given 


Full-sized Patterns for converting a Morning Costitme into Evening Attire. 


The Juty NOMBER, in addition to the usual interesting Li ticles, Needlework, &c., will contain full 
instructions for tintimg the common tissue paper to any shade of hié, so that ladiés may be enabled to make 
Artificial Flowers with materials always ready at hand. Directions, accompanied by Diagrams, for making a Bengal 
Rose, being the second flower of the series, will be given in this Number. 





Every Number of the “Lapies’ TREAsuRY” throughout the Year will be distinguished for some Novelty, either for 
strictly useful adaptation or for amusement. 
The Sixth Volume commenced with the present Year. All the previous Volumes, elegantly bound, are 7s. 6d, each, 
and are suitable for Presentation, 
THE VOLUMES, AS WELL AS NUMBERS, MAY BE OBTAINED BY ORDERING THEM OF ANY BOOKSELLER. (7 





si CONTENTS. 
I. Dr. CoLENso oN Pavu’s EPistLE To THE ROMANS. | VI. STEPHEN GRELLET, THE QUAKER EVANGELIST. 





II. Mopern SacreD ArT IN ENGLAND. VII. THE ParriarcH NIkoM. ’ 
Ill. SpectruM ANALYSIS. VIII. Froupe’s HisToRY oF ENGLAND. Vols, V. and VI. 
TV. BuSHNELL’s NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL, IX. Dr. Jopson’s AUSTRALIA AND THE East. 


| d y hou 
V. Hien CaurcH LITERATURE FOR THE PEOPLE. ! X, Tue Rg-REVISED CODE. 








Contents of No. XXXIV., January, 1862. Contents of No. XXXII, October, 1861. 
1. Buckle’s History of Civilisation in England. 1, Religious and Political Centralisation in France. 
2. Friedrich von Hardenburg. 2. American eel +i 
3. Physical Philosophy of the Ancients. 3. Du Chaillu’s Explora wey sae 
4, Old Haunts and Remains of Cornish Genius. 4, Social Legislation under the Tudors. 

5. Ancient Vegetation. 5. Professor Edward Forbes. 
6. Max Miiller on Language. 6. Frederick W. Robertson’s Sermons. 
7. The Revolution of 1848. 7. The Bible in South India. ee 
8. The Struggle in America. 8. John Angell James and William Jay. 
9. Great Britain and her West India Colonies. 9. The American Crisis. ws 
10, The Revised Educational Code. Brief Literary Notices, &c. &c. 
DUBLIN: JAMES ROBERTSON. [6 





Now Ready, price 1s., free by post for Is. 1d., 


CASSELL’S HAND-BOOK OF GARDENING. 
BY GEORGE GLENNY. 
A Guide to the Cultivation of Fruits, Vegetables, and Flowers. Especially adapted to Amate ~-« 
CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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| 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. | 
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Now ready, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 
CASSELIL’S LESSONS IN SPAN ISE. 
The simplicity of these Lessons will be their preat recommendation. 
CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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